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Introduction 


ERIcH S. GRUEN 


Much has been written, especially in recent years, about stereotypes of the 
“other,” negative images and distortions employed to enhance reflections in the 
mirror of a nation’s own self-perception. Scholars have applied the analysis 
widely for both the ancient and the modern worlds. This has tended to over- 
simplify what is, in fact, a complex, subtle, and diverse set of processes. It ob- 
scures the multifarious ways in which nations fashioned representations of one 
another, borrowed and revamped different traditions in order to articulate their 
identities in a broader community of peoples. That complexity and that diversity 
provoked the impetus for this volume. 

The volume grew out of a conference held at Schloss Elmau in the Bavarian 
Alps in the summer of 2003. Scholars whose collective interests ranged widely in 
the cultures and societies of antiquity gathered to deliver papers, share ideas, and 
engage in vigorous discussion. They came from diverse backgrounds and nations, 
and they brought different attitudes, approaches, and interpretations. The studies 
that emerged from this gathering concern themselves not so much with the efforts 
of the ancients to stress separation and distinctiveness. Rather, they attempt to 
identify ancient peoples’ appropriation of cultural heritage and the depiction of 
other societies’ characteristics for the purpose of expressing their own. 

The papers look in part at realities. But in even greater part at perceptions. Or, 
more properly, at perceptions and misperceptions. They do indeed treat stereo- 
types and constructs that could distort the representations of alien groups. They 
do point out that the projection of ethnic identity could involve manipulating the 
impressions of other peoples. But they also investigate reciprocal perspectives 
and intertwined traditions that entangle the cultures with one another. One paper, 
for example, asks to what degree Assyrian reality lurks behind Hellenistic con- 
ceptualization. Another explores the reworking of Mesopotamian traditions by 
authors of the Bible in order to have cultural superiority trump chronological 
priority. Still others disclose how Hellenic characteristics were molded in Egyp- 
tian eyes and Persian characteristics in Jewish eyes; how the boundaries between 
Greeks and barbarians shifted and faded when heroic figures of legend were 
visualized as crossing the lines and blending the cultures; how the melting pot of 
southern Italy and Sicily scrambled the traditions of Phoenicians, Greeks, and 
Italians, inventing multi-ethnic links among peoples rather than furnishing grounds 
for conflict; how the ascription of biblical origins to the Arab nations promoted 
the agendas of both Jews and Christians. 

It would be idle to pretend that the essays tie up all the loose ends of this 
fascinating and problematic set of subjects. The multiplicity of ideas that they 
generate, their range and divergences, and the remarkable array of peoples and 
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cultures that come under their scrutiny give this collection a richness that does 
not lend itself to reductionism. The papers engage with Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Jews, Greeks, Persians, Phoenicians, Romans, and Arabs — not to mention Scyth- 
ians, Paphlagonians, Palmyrenes, and Ethiopians. They provide fresh approach- 
es, ask new questions, shake up presuppositions, and complicate, in salutary 
fashion, many simplistic conventions. But all of them, in one form or another, 
address the intriguing practice whereby ancient peoples visualized themselves as 
part of a broader cutural heritage, discovered or invented links with other societ- 
ies, and couched their own historical memories in terms of a borrowed or 
appropriated past. 

The papers collected here exhibit the breadth of approaches and multiplicity 
of means that illustrate the intercultural construction of collective identity in the 
ancient world. Stephanie Dalley rewrites the lines between fiction and history by 
showing how Hellenistic fabrications could be rooted (even inadvertently) in 
Assyrian verities. The essay of Ronald Hendel discloses the reconfiguration of 
Mesopotamian legends by the authors of the Hebrew Bible that both acknowl- 
edged the Near Eastern setting of Israelite history and inverted it to the advantage 
of the Israelites. Jan Assmann injects an altogether new element into our under- 
standing of Egyptian perspectives on Greeks by calling attention to the image of 
curiosity that served the cross-purposes of pride in intellectual achievement and 
critique of the striving after innovation. The long-standing debate about when 
and why Greeks erected barriers between Hellenism and barbarism is refreshing- 
ly problematized by both Hans-Joachim Gehrke and Margaret Miller who illus- 
trate how often those barriers were breached in myth and art, thus calling the 
barriers themselves into question. My own paper endeavors to pose questions, not 
previously asked, about why Jews constructed such a profoundly ambivalent 
portrait of Persia, simultaneously enhancing and diminishing the imperial rule 
under which they dwelled. Josef Wieseh6fer deftly demonstrates how successive 
Iranian dynasties not only shifted the images of their enemies but reshaped or 
even discarded elements of their own past. 

Novel interpretations and unsuspected interconnections greet us in paper 
after paper. A new and arresting question is asked by Andrew Erskine in requir- 
ing us to think seriously about why various peoples seemed content to be 
incorporated into Greek traditions, while the Greeks showed great reluctance to 
countenance foreign elements in their own history. Ann Kuttner’s highly original 
essay turns upside down the conventional wisdom on the ascendancy of Helle- 
nism in the visual culture of Pergamon, stressing the Macedonian background, 
the Asian context, and the Roman associations that considerably enrich our 
understanding of Pergamene mentality. Gideon Bohak shows just how compli- 
cated what we take to be simple stereotypes can be when one compares the 
projected images of different peoples and maps them against actual experiences 
and encounters. Irad Malkin offers a stimulating interpretation of how the blend- 
ing of the Phoenician Melqart and the Greek Herakles in the setting of Sicily 
could be a mediating rather than a divisive element among the peoples. The 
imposition of Hellenic legends and genealogies upon peoples in the west is given 
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a new and provocative twist by Jonathan Hall who proposes that some of these 
constructs may in fact be due to indigenous populations in Italy who were no 
mere passive recipients of Greek inventions. Michael Sommer breaks down yet 
another false and misleading dichotomy, the notion that a Greco-Roman polis 
was incompatible with the tribal structures of Near Eastern societies, and he 
offers a different avenue for recognizing the overlap of institutions in diverse 
cultures. Fergus Millar’s treatment of late antique conceptualization of Arabs 
discloses the appropriation of biblical traditions to the ends of Christian mission- 
aries, a striking instance of ethnic transformation for political and religious 
objectives. 

The participants at the conference which generated all but one of these papers 
owe a great debt to Dietmar Miiller-Elmau. His great generosity and magnani- 
mous hospitality made the conference possible. And the setting of Schloss Elmau 
added a magical atmosphere to an exhilarating intellectual exchange. 


Erich S. Gruen 


Semiramis in History and Legend: 
a case study in interpretation of an Assyrian historical tradition, with 
observations on archetypes in ancient historiography, on euhemerism before 
Euhemerus, and on the so-called Greek ethnographic style! 


STEPHANIE DALLEY 


This paper seeks to show that a background of genuine historical events lies 
behind legends of the Assyrian queen Semiramis. The background allows confla- 
tion between two or perhaps three queens to be untangled. Assyrian historical 
writings connected with those times show some of the features normally identi- 
fied as Hellenistic, allowing us to discard the idea that those legends were con- 
structed by Greeks in the Persian and Seleucid periods. The conflation may not 
result from confusion but from the ancient Mesopotamian concept of archetypes, 
according to which ideal institutions and offices in heaven had their examples 
from time to time on earth. This understanding would imply that Semiramis was 
the name used for any powerful queen who represented the archetype, with more 
or less divine status. The archetypes were controlled by the sages who took the 
form of fish-man and fish-woman composites. This is a connection that may 
explain the fishy aspect of the legend. 

Herodotus (I 185) recognised two great queens of Assyria. “The earlier, 
Semiramis, preceding the later by five generations”, was a character long recogn- 
ised as Sammu-ramat, the wife of Shamshi-Adad V and mother of Adad-nerari 
Il. Herodotus named the later queen “Nitocris”, confusedly taking the name 
from a 7" century Egyptian princess, the daughter of Psammetichus I.? Other 
writers such as Diodorus Siculus conflated the two queens and called both of 
them “Semiramis.” Scholars attempting to unravel the legends attached to the 
name of Semiramis have agreed that “Nitocris” is the name used for Sennach- 
erib’s second wife Naqia, who lived some five generations later than Sammu- 
ramat, just as Herodotus said, and that Naqia’s building works at Babylon are 
mainly the same as those attributed to “Semiramis” by Diodorus (II.7-10).4 
There is a third woman possibly to be picked out from the conflation: Friedrich 
K6nig recognised Sargon II in some of the deeds of Ninus. He was the Assyrian 
king to whom Semiramis was married, according to legends attributed to Cte- 


'T would like to thank Jane Lightfoot, Peter Kingsley and Erich Gruen for contributing in 
various ways to this paper. 

2 She became the God’s Wife of Amon, and so one of the most distinguished women of her 
generation. 

3 Lewy 1952, 264ff, accepted by Pettinato 1985, 26, not apparently known to Vanderhooft 
1999, 196 n. 282. 
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sias.4 Sargon’s wife Atalya, presumably a Judean from the family of Hezekiah, 
became known recently from her sarcophagus containing royal goods inscribed 
with her name excavated at Nimrud.> Some of her deeds may also have been 
incorporated into stories about Semiramis. 

There seems to be a certain pattern in how modern research develops around 
such legendary characters. At first they are more or less dismissed as fictional 
because certain supposedly Hellenistic traits are attached to the stories. Then new 
sources come to light. With cuneiform records this is more common than in other 
branches of ancient history, and they suddenly provide unexpected historical 
information which forces us back to the legends, to look for a kernel of real 
events. Such is the case now with all three queens. The aim of this paper is to try 
to sift the new evidence, to clarify what is currently known, to unravel the strands 
relating to different queens, and to show how certain features such as euhemerism 
have led us astray in the past, because we thought they were purely Hellenistic. 
We did not realise that they had roots in the Near East before Hellenism arrived. 
Nuggets of more-or-less true information may now be recognised, but we cannot 
claim to find them everywhere. For instance, Diodorus Siculus’ connection (II 6) 
of Zoroaster with Ninus and Semiramis is certainly wrong, attributable to textual 
corruption of the name Oxyartes king of Bactria. This has been known since 
1760, and probably led scholars into general scepticism. 


We begin with the first Semiramis. The dates of Sammu-ramat’s life have been 
calculated by Pettinato as born c. 850, died c.790 or 785, on slim grounds, but 
useful as a guideline. She is known from several small Assyrian inscriptions 
which were found long ago in excavations at Assur, but none of them confirmed 
her supposed reputation as a military leader, which scholars had considered to be 
out of the question for an oriental consort. After all, so the stereotype goes, 
oriental women are submissive to their men and spend their days secluded in a 
harem. All the more surprising, then, when a stele was found at Pazarcik near 
Marash in Turkey describing the campaign that Sammu-ramat undertook with her 
son. “Boundary stone of Adad-nerari, king of Assyria ... and of Sammu-ramat, 
the palace woman of Shamshi-Adad king of Assyria ... mother of Adad-nerari 
king of Assyria, daughter-in-law of Shalmaneser III, king of the four quarters. 
When Ushpilulume king of the Kummuhites (Commagene) caused Adad-nerari 
... and Sammu-ramat the palace woman, to cross the Euphrates, I fought a pitched 
battle with them ...”° The first-person narrator is ambiguous, but there is no doubt 
that Sammu-ramat campaigned with her son in Anatolia. The queen is not de- 
picted in person on the stele. 

At this point we turn to Armenian sources mentioning Semiramis. Moses of 
Khorene wrote that the ancient Armenian king Aram and his son Ara were 
contemporary with Semiramis.’ In 858, 856 and 844 Shalmaneser III, father-in- 


*+K6nig 1972, 34-37, esp. 36. 
5 Damerji 1998; Dalley 1998. 
© Grayson 1996, 205. 

7 Thomsen 1978, 96-103. 
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law of Sammu-ramat, fought against a king of Urartu named Arramu. The latter 
campaign was perhaps the most famous conducted by that long-lived king. Since 
Urartu is located precisely in the area later known as Armenia, we can be almost 
certain that the Armenian legend echoes a historical situation. Arramu was 
succeeded by Sarduri I who had founded a new dynasty by 832; the names of 
Arramu’s sons are unknown.? Sammu-ramat’s husband Shamshi-Adad V reigned 
for a mere thirteen years, but her son Adad-nerari [JI ruled for longer, twenty 
eight years. The son officially conducted campaigns on the border of Urartu!? 
against Argishti I, whose father king Menua is credited with building the so- 
called “Semiramis canal,” according to his own inscriptions, which are still in 
situ by the canal.!! Thus Sammu-ramat, our first Semiramis, is contemporary 
with a construction later named after her. 

One perplexing aspect of the legends is Semiramis’ connection with Ascalon 
and the cult of fish. According to Diodorus Siculus (II.4—5), Derketo the mother 
of Semiramis was a goddess who turned into a fish.'? Where does this curious 
mixture come from? Again, Assyrian sources from the time of Sammu-ramat may 
contribute at least a part of the answer. We know from the Eponym Chronicle for 
788 that the foundations of a new temple dedicated to the god Nabu were laid at 
Nineveh, and that Nabu entered his new temple in 787.!3 At nearby Nimrud in the 
temple of Nabu two statues were dedicated to Nabu by the governor Bel-tarsi- 
iluma (who served as eponym official in 797), “for the life of Adad-nerari III and 
for the life of Sammu-ramat”.!* Great stone figures at the doorways included 
mermen and mermaids.!> Thus we have a connexion for the early 8'" century 
between Sammu-ramat, the first Semiramis, and mermaid iconography. 

A connection of Nabu with fish or fish-man composite creatures is not 
widespread, and one may suggest that it was introduced to illustrate the new 
status of Nabu as “sage”, apkallu, a title first attested in the reign of Adad-nerari 
III, son of Sammu-ramat. According to Mesopotamian tradition, the first apkallu- 
sages rose up from the sea to bring the arts of civilisation from the gods to 
mankind. These arts and institutions, known in Sumerian as_ me, consisted of 
archetypes or concepts, and included kingship, priesthood, warfare, scribal art, 
and various craft skills.!© The sage took the form of a fish body with a human 
head beneath the fish head. The description corresponds to a figure shown on 
certain Assyrian and Babylonian seals, sculptures and figurines, and is some- 


8 Pettinato 1985, 27-28. 

°Radner 1998, 132-133. 

10 The viceroy Shamshi-ilu led at least part of the campaign, see Grayson 1996, 232-33. 

"I Salvini 1992. 

!2 Weinfeld 1991 proposed that Derketo should be understood from Ugaritic drkt “domini- 
on” and Sammu-ramat as its lexical equivalent ’mm rmm “high heavens”. See below, with note 
45. 

'3 Millard 1994, 60. 

'4 Grayson 1996, 226-227. 

'S Mallowan 1966, 235. 

'6 Farber 1987-90, 610. 
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times depicted together with mermen and mermaids.!? Was there a temple to 
Nebo (West Semitic Nabu) at Ascalon with similar iconography? No evidence for 
such a cult has been found by excavation. Weinfeld has supposed that the 
historical Sammu-ramat, whose name he thought was a West Semitic one, was a 
princess from Ascalon.!§ But this seems unlikely because the Philistine cities 
were still far beyond Assyrian imperial ambition in the 9th century, and the 
Assyrian king would probably not have wasted a royal marriage upon a city of 
slight diplomatic weight. We still do not know why the legendary Semiramis was 
linked with Ascalon. 

Sammu-ramat, the first historical Semiramis, held the title Mi.£.GAL “palace 
woman” of the king, during the reign of her husband and during that of her son. 
Although the title is sometimes translated “queen” when followed by a king’s 
name, in fact it usually includes the status of queen mother as well as the current 
ruler’s consort. This meant that she was an exceptionally powerful woman who 
succeeded in maintaining the top position despite presumed rivalry from her 
daughter-in-law. If this phenomenon is comparable to that of the Hittite Tawan- 
nanna, she would have become high priestess at an important temple when she 
was widowed, and the temple of Nabu at Nimrud is a good candidate because of 
the two statues with their joint dedication. This possibility may be an ingredient 
in the deification of the queen in later legend. More solid as evidence is the stela 
inscribed with her name, found among the stelae of Assyrian kings and two other, 
later, queens at Assur. Miglus has shown that they were carefully discarded from 
a temple where they stood as adorants;!? a text listing statues of deities in Assur’s 
temple includes a statue or stela of a king among deities”°. Such a placing for the 
stela of Sammu-ramat would have given her the status of a lesser divinity. 

There is no apparent link between Sammu-ramat and Babylon. Recent re- 
search maintains that Adad-nerari III reinstated as king of Babylon Baba-ahu- 
iddina, whom Shamshi-Adad V had deposed, and there is no evidence that either 
Assyrian king was involved in major building works there.”! The reinstallation 
has left no echo in stories about Semiramis. 


The second Semiramis is more problematic. Much of the suggested evidence is 
ambiguous. K6nig, who edited the Persica of Ctesias, interpreted a selection of 
details in the account of Diodorus Siculus (II.1-3), to argue that Ninus’ deeds 
included echoes of the deeds of Sargon II. His earlier work, editing Urartian 
inscriptions, had given him an exceptionally detailed background in neo-Assyri- 
an history. The gist of his arguments runs as follows: 
1. Sargon, like Ninus, conquered Babylon before “modern” Babylon was built, 
i.e. before the rebuilding done by Esarhaddon, Assurbanipal and Nebuchad- 
nezzar II. 


'7e.g Collon 2001, no. 182; Herbordt 1992 Tafel 15.4. 

'S Weinfeld 1991, 53; and see below, note 45. 

'° Miglus 1984, 133-140. 

20 Menzel 1981,vol. II, T 147. 

*! Finkel and Reade 2000/69, new reading of the Synchronistic Chronicle, I]. 15-20. 
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2. Sargon recorded his conquest of Musasir in southern Urartu, cult centre of the 
great god Haldi, in a long poetic-epic letter, when its king was Urzana, whom 
K6nig equated with Diodorus’ Barzanes.?? This seems to me to be his 
strongest argument. 

3. Sargon conquered Daiukku, a ruler of the Mannay whom some scholars iden- 
tified with Deioces, called by Herodotus the first king of the Medes. Konig 
identified this with the campaign of Ninus against the Mede Pharnos. He 
interpreted Pharnos as the Old Persian farnah, a quality ascribed to Persian 
kings in the time of Herodotus, but not restricted to Deioces.?? 

4. Ninus was said to have built a new capital city, and this is true of Sargon II 
and of no other king in the 8'"—7" centuries BC. This interpretation ignores 
the possibility that “build” stands for “rebuild”. 

5. K6nig thought that Ninus was a corruption of Kinos, under the influence of 
the etymologising that associated him with the name of Nineveh. Diodorus 
said that Ninus gave his own name to the city, and this is what Sargon did in 
naming his new capital Dur-Sarrukin. However, there is no hard evidence 
that Ninus was ever known as Kinos, either in Greek or in Akkadian. 

There is a little more support for identifying aspects of Ninus with Sargon II. 
Orosius, a Spanish priest contemporary with Augustine of Hippo, wrote in his 
polemic against the pagans that Ninus died in battle,” and this fits well with what 
is securely known of Sargon II who died in battle in Cilicia.2> The event has 
importance in Christian tradition because (as is now often thought) Isaiah 14:3- 
21 records it. Orosius was so keen to vilify the pagans that he claimed Ninus 
drank human blood instead of milk, no doubt giving reason for Jerome to trans- 
late the Son of the Dawn as Lucifer. Orosius also said, as did Diodorus Siculus 
(1.7), that Semiramis built a mausoleum for Ninus after his death. It may be 
possible to locate this monument, for a tomb-like structure is shown on Roman 
coins from Tarsus which are connected with the cult of Marduk-Santa, patron god 
of Tarsus.*° This cult was established, according to Berossus,*’ by Sennacherib, 
son of Sargon. An equation of Ninus with Sargon II would suggest that his wife 
Atalya may be a second Semiramis, but this cannot be considered certain. 


The third Semiramis. It is generally agreed that “Nitocris” is the name used by 
Herodotus for Sennacherib’s second wife Naqia.?8 During the reign of Sennach- 
erib, Nineveh was magnificently enlarged, with new walls, city gates, and two 


22 This was previously suggested by Lewy 1952, 269, although she maintained that Ninus 
stood for Sennacherib rather than Sargon. 

23 A link between Herodotus’ Deioces and Daiku the Median king of Saparda in Sargon’s 
reign is now preferred to a link with the Mannayan ruler Daiukku, Radner 1999 s.v. Daiku and 
Daiukku. This is an unimportant adjustment from the point of view of Kénig’s argument. 

4 Oros. 1 4.1-8. 

25 Pettinato 1985, 61. 

76 Goldman 1941 and Dalley 1999. 

27 Burstein 1978, 24. 

2 Bilers 1971; Pettinato 1985. The contemporary cuneiform sources for Naqia are thoroug- 
hly discussed by Melville 1999. See also Baker 2001, s.v. Naqi’a. 
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palaces,” although the role played by Naqia in these deeds is not known. At 

Babylon, on the other hand, her building works during the reign of her son 

Esarhaddon are known from contemporary Assyrian royal inscriptions in which 

her role was acknowledged publicly, an advertisement which is not known for 

any other Mesopotamian queen. Given that Greek writers sometimes confused 

Nineveh and Babylon, it is not always possible to separate the two cities in 

legends about Semiramis, but in some cases details suggest which city is meant 

when Herodotus or Diodorus attributes building works to Nitocris or to Semira- 
mis. One of several reasons for confusion between Nineveh and Babylon arises 
from the indisputable fact that Naqia was queen in Nineveh, yet helped her son 

Esarhaddon to undertake great building works in Babylon.*° 
A series of details from the classical authors corresponds to deeds recorded in 

Sennacherib’s own inscriptions: 

1. The description in Herodotus (1.185) corresponds to the water engineering 
works which Sennacherib undertook to bring mountain water to Nineveh, 
according to his Bavian inscription.>! 

2. The method of construction of a bridge which Herodotus (I.188-—189) at- 
tributes to Nitocris but Diodorus (II.8.1-3) to Semiramis, corresponds to 
details given in inscriptions of Sennacherib.22 

3. The description of mechanical devices for opening gates related by Diodorus 
(11.8.7), corresponds to Sennacherib’s mechanical sluice gates in the Bavian 
inscription. 

4. The account in Diodorus (II.16.6—7) of how Phoenicians made river boats for 
a campaign against Bactria may be related to Sennacherib’s own account of 
how he had boats built by Phoenicians in Til Barsip for his campaign in 
southern Babylonia. 

5. Walls and gates of Babylon described by Herodotus (III.155) are comparable 
to those built by Sennacherib at Nineveh.*? 

6. The description in Diodorus (II.8.3), supposedly referring to Babylon, of the 
palace sculpture showing “Semiramis” hunting a lion, corresponds to wall 
sculptures of Assurbanipal in the North Palace built by Sennacherib, on 
which beardless persons wearing jewellery, and riding on horseback, take 
active part in a lion hunt. 

7. The two palaces built by the river (Euphrates) at “Babylon” in Diodorus 
(11.8.3) may refer to the SW and N palaces built by Sennacherib at Nineveh, 
both overlooking the river (Tigris) there. 

8. Diodorus named Semiramis’ husband as Ninus and her son as Ninyas. Both 
have names that can be etymologised as derived from Nineveh. This was not 


2° See Reade 1998-2001, 411-416. 

°° Confusion between Babylon and Nineveh starting from the inscriptions of Sennacherib 
was discussed in several papers delivered at the Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale held in 
London in 2003. 

3! Jacobsen and Lloyd, 1935, 36-7. 

32 e.g. Frahm, 1997 62-64, 78 and 83. 

33 Lewy 1952. 
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the main royal city in the time of Sammu-ramat, but became the chief royal 

residence for the first time in the reign of Sennacherib.34 
9. The story told by Nicolaos of Damascus, that a conspiracy against a man 

named “Semiramis” was planned by sons of his first marriage, corresponds to 
the murder of Sennacherib by one or more of his sons.35 

With such strong support there is no hesitation in ascribing some stories 
about Semiramis to the 7th century, to the time of Sennacherib, his son Esarhad- 
don and his grandson Assurbanipal. During the 7th century it became fashionable 
to show the queen in sculpture, a departure from earlier tradition which may have 
helped to fuel the legend. It may be an earlier wife of Sennacherib rather than 
Naqia whose stela, with damaged inscription but no picture, was found at Assur 
along with that of Sammu-ramat, the first Semiramis.*° 

There is also a biblical story which seems to be connected: the Hebrew story 
of Esther. Diodorus (II.20) relates a story about Semiramis which he attributed to 
Athenaeus. She was a courtesan loved for her beauty by the Assyrian king, at first 
“accorded only a moderate acceptance in the palace, but later, when she had been 
proclaimed a lawful wife, she persuaded the king to yield the royal prerogative to 
her for a period of five days. And Semiramis, upon receiving the sceptre and the 
regal garb, on the first day held high festival and gave a magnificent banquet, at 
which she persuaded the commanders of the military forces and all the greatest 
dignitaries to co-operate with her; and on the second day, while the people and 
the most notable citizens were paying her their respects as queen, she arrested her 
husband and put him in prison... 

In this story Semiramis, like Nagia, is not the king’s first wife, but an upstart 
who wins favour. In the episode of the king’s arrest, we may have a vestige of the 
part played by Naqia when she helped her son Esarhaddon to gain the throne at 
the expense of his half-brothers, a plot that ended in the murder of Sennacherib. 
The Semiramis story resembles the Esther story in that she is the unofficial wife 
who gains the highest power and gives her own banquet, bringing the army under 
her control. In the names Esther, Mordecai and Haman in the biblical book, we 
have the names Ishtar, Marduk and Hamman (god of Susa) barely disguised, 
names of Mesopotamian gods playing a part in which myth and history are inter- 
twined. This is a possible background contributing to the deification of Semira- 
mis according to late legend. 

Diodorus (II.16-19) describes how Semiramis fought against the Indians. 
The narrative probably refers to campaigns fought by Esarhaddon and Assurban- 
ipal against the Elamites, who were regarded as Indians by the Greeks and who 
are shown on Assyrian sculptures dressed in a way similar to Indians on sculp- 
tures at Persepolis.37 Some of those campaigns took place when Naqia was still 


34 Lewy 1952. 

35 Zawadzki 1990. 

36 Andrae 1913, 9-10; Frahm 1997, 184-85. However, the damaged name may be read 
Zakutu, which is the Akkadian version of Naqia’s West Semitic name, according to my recent 
scrutiny of the monument in Berlin. 

37 Dalley 2003, 183-188. 
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alive, supporting her grandson in his role as world conqueror. It was Assurban- 
ipal’s sack of Susa, capital of the Elamites, which lies behind the awful slaughter 
carried out by Esther in the Hebrew story.°8 

In a letter written to Esarhaddon, Naqia is referred to in exceptional terms: 
“The mother of the king is as clever as Adapa”.*° Adapa, also called Oannes, was 
the first sage, apkallu, one of those characters traditionally represented as men 
wearing fish-cloaks. Adapa was also a priest, and since we have 7" century 
sculptures of men wearing a fish-cloak, it is possible that the compliment paid in 
the letter refers to a cultic ceremony when Naqia wore such a garment and was 
honoured with a rare status. At the time of the first Semiramis in the 9th century, 
as we have seen, the god Nabu was credited with being a sage; and statues of two 
mermaids in the temple of Nabu at Nimrud are mentioned in an administrative 
text of the late 8" century.*° This is a possible, if very tentative, connection of the 
third Semiramis with fish. The connections with the sage tradition, shown above 
for both the first and third Semiramis queens, find resonance in a classical source: 
in the name of Onnes, husband of Semiramis according to Diodorus Siculus 
(II.5). The suggestion that Onnes is a mild corruption of Oannes, the first sage, 
Sumerian uA-AN, was first made in 1887.4! 

The idea that Semiramis became a goddess after her death is recorded by 
Diodorus (II.14). It rests on the authority of an oracle delivered in Egypt from the 
shrine of Amon in the Siwa oasis: “that she would disappear from among men 
and receive undying honour among some of the peoples of Asia”. “Some, making 
a myth of it, say that she turned into a dove and flew off in the company of many 
birds which alighted on her dwelling, and this, they say, is the reason why the 
Assyrians worship the dove as a god, thus deifying Semiramis” (II.20). This has 
been discounted because it seems to be an example of that Hellenistic phenome- 
non, euhemerism, according to which mortal rulers who lived in the distant past 
were thought to have become divine. 

The idea, in fact, had a long history in the Near East well before the arrival of 
Hellenism. For example, Gilgamesh was distinctly mortal yet became god of the 
Underworld; and certain Mesopotamian kings such as Shulgi of Ur and Naram- 
Sin of Agade were deified before their death. A slightly different form of the idea 
comes from the tradition that the gods were once on the earth and did the deeds 
now performed by mortals. In the Legend of Etana the gods were said to have 
built the city of Kish; in the Epic of Creation Marduk and the other gods slaved to 
make bricks and to build Babylon; in the Epic of Atrahasis the gods formed rivers 
and cities; the city Assur bears the name of its own god, as does the city Anat on 
the middle Euphrates; an inscription of the Old Babylonian king Yahdun-Lim 
from Mari on the middle Euphrates refers to the time long past “when the god 


38 Dalley, forthcoming, provisional title Revenge at Susa. From Sennacherib to Esther 

39 Parpola 1993, no. 244. 

40 Dalley and Postgate 1984, 95 B: 28. 

4! Lehmann-Haupt in 1910 thought there was no simple identification, see Eilers 1971, 52 
n. 90. 
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built the city of Mari”.4? It is therefore no mark of Hellenism when Diodorus 
(II.7) says that Semiramis, who was born a mortal and became a goddess, built 
the city of Babylon. The phenomenon can be described as fulfilling the need to 
make a city’s foundation prestigious through myth, and to explain the role played 
by its patron deity.4 

Euhemerism may not be the correct explanation for the divinity of Semira- 
mis, for the story of the oracle of Amon may have historical reality. We know for 
certain from the Pazarcik stela that the first Semiramis travelled abroad on 
campaign with her son, although he never campaigned in Egypt. By analogy it is 
intrinsically likely that the third Semiramis travelled on campaign with her son 
Esarhaddon, and perhaps too with her grandson Assurbanipal, when they went to 
Egypt. This means that we may seriously consider Diodorus’ report as an histor- 
ical event, even if the oracle was obtained by proxy when the king was on the 
Nile. The prediction is so similar to the one received 300 years later by Alex- 
ander, that we may suggest a genre of pronouncements by Amon for the apotheo- 
sis of world leaders. This interpretation is surely better than the dismissal of the 
story as an imitation of Alexander’s oracle projected back in time for the Assyri- 
an queen. The oracle gives particular grounds for the legendary divinity of Se- 
miramis, which need not be dismissed as a later accretion without historical value 
when applied to the 7th century Semiramis, Naqia.** 

We can summarise events suggesting the divinity or near-divine status of the 
first and third Semiramis. For Sammu-ramat, the founding of great temples to 
Nabu at Nimrud and Nineveh during her lifetime, the possibility that she became 
the god-like high priestess of Nabu at Nimrud, and the presence of her stela 
among those of kings in a temple in Assur. For Nagqia, the oracle from Amon at 
Siwa, conflation with the goddess Ishtar in the Esther-like story, and the stela 
placed originally in a temple in Assur. We can suggest the possibility that all 
three Semiramis-queens went abroad on campaign with their husbands or their 
sons, a factor in common which may in part account for their conflation. One 
other common denominator may be discarded. Although it has long been thought 
that Sammu-ramat was a foreign name for a foreign queen,*> the discovery of a 
masculine name Sammai (written unambiguously GISA.ZA.MI )- rama in an Assyr- 
ian text) shows the correct analysis, meaning “the lyre is beloved”.*® It still 
allows the possibility that she was a foreigner with an adopted Assyrian name. 

The other supposed hallmark of Hellenistic influence upon legends about 
Assyria, from which scholars deduced late accretions and rewritings, is the sup- 
posedly Greek ethnographic style of literature. The deduction is invalid because 
the genre has much earlier antecedents in Assyria. Defining the elements as the 


42 Frayne 1990,605, lahdun-Lim no.2. 

43 Capomacchia 2001, 91-97. 

44 Kuhlmann 1988 does not mention Semiramis’ oracle, presumably having discounted it. 

45 Weinfeld 1991, 99. 

46 Mattila 2002 no. 258: rev. 7’, cf. Gula-ramat, Nabu-ramat as analogous Assyrian names. 
Volume 3/1, 1083 of the Prosopography of the neo-Assyrian empire prefers to invoke an else- 
where unattested god Sammu. 
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physical geography of the area, the climate, livestock, agricultural and mineral 
produce, the origins and features of the inhabitants and the political, social and 
military organisation, we find aspects of most of these in the accounts of Assyria 
in which the deeds of Semiramis are recounted, as given by Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus.*” A late 8th century BC example can be found in the letter 
written to the gods of Assyria by Sargon II:*8 


“I departed from the land Uishdish. I drew near to Ushqaya, a great fort heading the Urartian 
frontier, which bars the pass of Zaranda region like a door and holds back messengers, and 
stands out like a needle on Mallau, a mountain of firs, and is clothed in radiance spreading 
over the land of Subi; the people who live in that region within Urartu, all of them, are 
unequalled for their ability with cavalry horses; every year they take colts, very young 
steeds born in their broad country, which they raise for their royal regiment, to such an 
extent that they are not taken to Subi, the region of Urartian people called Mannayan, until 
their performance has been seen; nobody has yet mounted them and going forwards, turning 
around and going backwards as needed for battle has not yet been demonstrated; harness 
has still not been fixed on.” (lines 167-173). 


Do confusion and conflation account for the three Semiramis queens? An 
intentional explanation may be suggested. We have noted the connection of the 
first and third Semiramis characters with sages, and the ancient tradition of 
archetypes for kingship etc. Presumably “queenship” could be an addition to this 
wide-ranging category. A striking feature of ancient Mesopotamian history is the 
naming of a new king after a much earlier king of a different dynasty to whom he 
was unrelated. Sargon, Naram-Sin, and Nebuchadnezzar are three obvious exam- 
ples. In the first instance the second Sargon seems to have adopted and reused 
legends attached to the first Sargon, who had lived more than 1,500 years 
earlier.49 This may imply an understanding of history in which an ideal or arche- 
type was thought to lie behind similarities. Other instances include the archetypal 
Flood, which stands for the many floods that took place in various places and 
locations;°° and the use of schematic chronology alongside literal chronology, 
both in Mesopotamia’! and in Biblical literature,>? finding its way from Assyria 
into Lydia.>? For Semiramis stories, Diodorus would have taken the archetype for 
historical fact, whereas Herodotus separated two literal examples from the arche- 
type. 

New evidence from Assyria helps to disentangle a historical kernel within 
legends about Semiramis, and to distinguish probably three Assyrian queens. 
The very ancient Sumerian tradition of archetypes may account for the confusion 
or fusion of more than one woman into the category of superlative queenship. 


47 Note that similar features, sometimes ascribed to Greek influence, are found in writings 
attributed to Berossos who mentioned Semiramis as a ruler of Assyria. 

48 Text using Mayer 1983; own translation. 

49 Horowitz 1988, 165. 

50 Mallowan 1964, 62-82. 

5! Brinkman 1976, 8 n. 5. 

>? Hughes 1990, 2 taking up observations made by Julius Wellhausen. 

3 Burkert 1995. 
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This evaluation goes along with the recognition that euhemerism and ethnograph- 
ic description can be found in Assyrian literature in the 8 and 7" centuries, and 
do not necessarily mark a Hellenistic composition. 
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Genesis 1-11 and Its Mesopotamian Problem 


RONALD HENDEL 


Over the last 150 years the discovery of ancient Near Eastern antecedents to 
biblical texts has transformed our understanding of the Hebrew Bible. One of the 
most public moments in this conceptual shift occurred on December 3, 1872, 
when George Smith announced to a meeting of the British Society of Biblical 
Archaeology his decipherment of “the Chaldean Account of the Deluge” (from 
Tablet XI of the Gilgamesh epic).! In attendance was the Prime Minister, William 
Gladstone, who offered the following response, as reported by the Daily Tele- 
graph: 
I don’t know whether it is supposed that the inquiries of archaeological or other sciences are 
to have the effect of unsettling many minds in this our generation; but I must say, for my- 
self, that on every point at which I am enabled to examine them they have a totally different 
effect. (Cheers.)? 


Gladstone went on to express his optimism that such new knowledge would 
contribute to modern man’s understanding of the past. 

Although the Prime Minister was publicly unruffled by the discovery of the 
Babylonian flood story, his speech acknowledges a certain degree of anxiety. His 
prefatory injection of epistemic uncertainty (“I don’t know whether it is sup- 
posed...”) serves to distance the dangerous possibility that this discovery will 
“have the effect of unsettling many minds.” His invocation of scientific progress 
further soothes potential worries. In all, his was a proper Victorian response to 
the epistemological chasm opened up by this discovery. If the Bible contained a 
local Israelite version of an older Babylonian myth, then how could it seriously 
be maintained that the Bible was the revealed word of God? Controversies in- 
volving what Gladstone delicately called “other sciences” were already a prob- 
lem,? and now archaeology was joining in. 

Most subsequent discussions of the relationship between the Hebrew Bible 
and Mesopotamian literature have been colored by a similar mixture of optimism 
and anxiety. The danger of “unsettling many minds” has tended to limit scholarly 
discourse either to general comments on the relative superiority of the biblical 
texts over the Mesopotamian, to a delineation of the distinctive features of the 


'G. Smith, “The Chaldean Account of the Deluge,” Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology 2 (1873), 213-34; reprinted in The Flood Myth, ed. A. Dundes (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1988), 29-48. 

2M. T. Larsen, “The ‘Babel/Bible’ Controversy and Its Aftermath,” in Civilizations of the 
Ancient Near East, ed. J. M. Sasson (New York: Scribner’s, 1995), 98-99. 

3 See N. Cohen, Noah's Flood: The Genesis Story in Western Thought (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1996), esp. 47-124. 
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biblical versions, or to awkward silence.* At the same time, the knowledge that 
many biblical texts have a family relationship to Mesopotamian and other Near 
Eastern texts has reconfigured the categories of thought in modern scholarship, 
such that it is increasingly untenable to have a patronizing or Orientalist view of 
the various religions and cultures of the ancient Near East. The result is a 
quandary, in which this cluster of issues continues to be an uneasy presence. 

In ancient Israel, the issue of Mesopotamian cultural priority was viewed dif- 
ferently. Ancient Israel knew that it was a relative latecomer in the ancient Near 
East, and that Mesopotamian civilization was far older and more glorious. But in 
the Hebrew Bible this knowledge does not seem to have provoked self-doubt or 
anxiety. Rather, Israel defined its cultural identity in contrast to the older Near 
Eastern cultures as a new beginning, a supersession. Like the biblical narrative 
motif of the younger son elevated to primacy — most famously Jacob, Joseph, and 
David — Israel presented itself as a younger culture that God chose for preemi- 
nence. The glories of Mesopotamian civilization were mere “treasures of dark- 
ness” (Isa 45:3). 

Acknowledging its status as latecomer in the midst of ancient civilizations 
involved retelling the story of its origins in a way that incorporated this historical 
plot. The authority of origins had to be counterbalanced by a depreciation of the 
earliest era of human culture. According to the cultural memory enshrined in the 
Bible — which is more or less accurate in this case — the earliest human civiliza- 
tion arose in Mesopotamia.* Hence the account of origins in Genesis 1-11 has 
what we might characterize as its Mesopotamian problem.° It must negotiate the 
past such that it includes Mesopotamian priority in the emergence of civilization 
but privileges the relatively late entry of Israel. This set of concerns requires a 
revision of the traditional prestige of origins, which should go to the first 
civilization, but must now be reapportioned to the latecomer. 

The narrative of the origins of the cosmos and civilization in Genesis 1-11 
adopts several related strategies to achieve this end, including what we may call 
appropriation, mimicry, and inversion. Strategies such as these are common in 


+ Recent exceptions to these tendencies include H.-P. Miiller, “Das Motiv fiir die Sintflut: 
Die hermeneutische Funktion des Mythos und seiner Analyse,” in Miiller, Mythos — Kerygma — 
Wahrheit: Gesammelte Aufsdtze zum Alten Testament in seiner Umwelt und zur Biblischen 
Theologie (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1991), 88-109; W. L. Moran, “A Mesopotamian Myth and Its 
Biblical Transformation,” in Moran, The Most Magic Word: Essays on Babylonian and Biblical 
Literature, ed. R. S. Hendel (Washington D.C.: Catholic Biblical Association, 2002), 59-74; B. 
Schmidt, “Flood Narratives of Ancient Western Asia,” in Civilizations, ed. Sasson, 2337-51; 
and E. Noort, “The Stories of the Great Flood: Notes on Gen 6:5-9:17 in its Context of the 
Ancient Near East,” in Interpretations of the Flood, ed. F. Garcia Martinez and G. P. Luttikhui- 
zen (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 1-38. 

> By which I mean the complex urban civilization; see, e.g., S. N. Kramer, History Begins at 
Sumer (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1959); J. Bottero, Mesopotamia: Writing, Reasoning, and 
the Gods (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992), 26-40. 

® Cf. the problem of cultural prestige explored by P. Machinist, “The Assyrians and Their 
Babylonian Problem: Some Reflections,” in Wissenschaftskolleg zu Berlin Jahrbuch (1984/85), 
353-64. 
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the discourse of relatively weak or dominated groups, as recent work in postcolo- 
nial studies elucidates. For example, James Scott’s Domination and the Arts of 
Resistance and Homi Bhaba’s The Location of Culture explore how subordinated 
groups employ verbal ambiguity, humor, mimicry, carnivalesque rituals, and 
other types of disguised critique and subversion to assert and define their identity 
vis 4 vis the dominant culture.’ 

The situation of ancient Israel in relation to Mesopotamian culture was both 
similar to and distinct from such modern colonial situations. For much of its 
history, including the time when the major biblical texts were composed, Israel 
lived under the indirect or direct authority of powerful Mesopotamian empires — 
first the Assyrian Empire (esp. 8th—7th centuries B.C.E.), then the Neo-Babylo- 
nian (7th—6th centuries B.C.E.) — and suffered massive destructions when the 
kings of Israel or Judah chose to rebel. For the most part, as far as we can tell, 
imperial authority over vassal states was relatively benign as long as the vassal 
state paid taxes and tribute and maintained poltical loyalty to the Mesopotamian 
king.’ This situation of relative local autonomy distinguishes the ancient Meso- 
potamian imperial structure from most colonial situations in the modern world. 
More importantly, it provides a historical context that allows us to perceive the 
various ways that the narratives of Genesis 1-11 deal with their Mesopotamian 
problem. 


Appropriation 


It is analytically useful to distinguish two types of cultural appropriation: in the 
first type the foreign feature is fully domesticated and its foreign origin effaced; 
in the second type the feature is only partially domesticated and its foreign flavor 
is retained. This distinction corresponds to the linguistic difference between a 
loan-word, whose foreigness is forgotten in normal usage (e.g. “kindergarten,” 
“restaurant”), and a Fremdwort whose foreignness is part of its semantic flavor 
(e.g. “sommelier,” “schlemiel”). Since I am addressing Israelite strategies re- 
garding Mesopotamian cultural precedence, it is the second type that is most im- 
portant, i.e. the foreign matter that is semantically marked as foreign. In many 
cases of cultural appropriation in antiquity it is difficult to tell whether the 
features of foreign origin retain their sense of foreignness or have been wholly 
domesticated. 

The biblical flood story (of which two versions, from the J and P sources, are 
edited together in Genesis 6-9)? appears to be an appropriation of the first type, in 
which the originally foreign character of the story has been effaced. Noah and his 


7J.C. Scott, Domination and the Arts of Resistance: Hidden Transcripts (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1990); H. Bhaba, The Location of Culture (Loundon: Routledge, 1994). 

8 See A. Kuhrt, The Ancient Near East c. 3000-330 BC (London: Routledge, 1995), 514-18, 
531-37; S. W. Holloway, Assur is King! A&Sur is King! Religion in the Exercise of Power in the 
Neo-Assyrian Empire (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 100-7. 

9 See recently D. M. Carr, Reading the Fractures of Genesis: Historical and Literary Ap- 
proaches (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 1996), 48-62. 
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family are not represented in any obvious way as Mesopotamian. But it is 
arguable that the P version preserves a sense of Mesopotamian color in God’s 
instructions to Noah on the construction of the Ark. These instructions have a 
good deal of technical vocabulary, some of which is obscure. The pertinent verse, 
Gen 6:14, is probably best rendered as follows: “Build yourself an ark with 
gopher wood, with reeds build the ark, and seal it with pitch inside and out.” The 
word “gopher” (géper) is unknown,!° the phrase “with reeds” (qdnim)!! is 
grammatically ambiguous, and the verb and noun in the sequence “seal (it) with 
pitch” (wékdpartd ... bakképer) occur only here. As commentators have noted, 
these unusual words and sequences plausibly convey a Mesopotamian flavor.!? 
Mesopotamian boats were commonly constructed of wood and reeds and, unlike 
Phoenician or Egyptian boats, were thoroughly coated with pitch.!? The unique 
Hebrew verb and noun for “pitch” (kapar and kdper) are reflexes of the normal 
words in Akkadian (kappdaru and kupru), while the ordinary word for “pitch” in 
Hebrew is hémdr. These words and techniques plausibly give a Mesopotamian 
flavor to these instructions. 

If the P flood story evokes a sense of Mesopotamian provenance, its appro- 
priation serves to assert an Israelite cultural perspective. In the P flood story, the 
flood serves as a crisis that inaugurates the new era of the Noachic covenant, 
which in turn anticipates the later covenants with Abraham and Moses. In other 
words, the flood and the violence that provoked it become a backdrop for the 
covenantal history in which Israel is exalted above the other nations as God’s 
chosen people. In this large-scale covenantal history, Mesopotamian culture and 
origins are subordinated to the ascent of Israel. 

This sense of history passing Mesopotamia by is further signaled by its place 
among descendants of Noah in the P source. In the Table of Nations, Asshur 
(Assyria) is the second son of Shem (after Elam; Gen 10:22). The third son, 
Arphachshad, is the ancestor of Israel, and it is this younger branch of the She- 
mite lineage that is foregrounded in the history that follows (Gen 11:10-32, etc.). 
Asshur’s line is not mentioned again; it disappears in the past, yielding to the line 
of his younger brother. These aspects of the flood story and its aftermath subordi- 
nate Mesopotamia to the dominant story of Israel’s origins and destiny. This 
implicit subordination of Mesopotamian culture is striking at a time when Meso- 
potamia was politically dominant over Israel.!4 


'0 This obscure word may have been chosen because it rhymes with képer, “pitch,” at the 
end of the verse. 

'I The Masoretic Text vocalizes gnym as qinnim, “nests.” For the vocalization ganim, 
“reeds,” see E. Ullendorff, “The Construction of Noah’s Ark,” in Ullendorff, /s Biblical Hebrew 
a Language? Studies in Semitic Languages and Civilizations (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1977), 
48-49, a reading adopted by several commentators. 

'2E.g., Noort (“Great Flood,” 9) observes that this instruction is an “indication of an un- 
derlying Babylonian heritage,” noting the “Israelite unfamiliarity with this technique.” 

'3D. T. Potts, Mesopotamian Civilization: The Material Foundations (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1997), 130-32. In the flood story in Gilgamesh X1, Utnapishtim uses 3 sar (ca. 
24,000 gallons) of pitch to seal his boat. 

'4 The P source dates approximately to the 7th-6th centuries B.C.E., with some later 
expansions; see Carr, Reading, 133-39, with bibliography. 
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Another probable example of appropriation in the P source occurs in the 
creation of humans in Genesis 1:26-28. On the sixth day, as the final act of 
creation, 


God said, “Let us make humans in our image, after our likeness, so that they may rule the 
fish of the sea, the birds of heaven, the animals, and every creature that crawls on the earth.” 
And God created humans in his image... 


As commentators have noted, the concept of humans as the “image” (selem) 
of God is most likely a borrowing from Mesopotamian royal ideology, in which 
the king is the “image” (salmu) of one of the major gods.!> In Genesis the duty of 
humanity, as the “image” of God on earth, is to rule over the creatures of the 
earth. Note the result clause: “so that they may rule the fish of the sea, the birds of 
heaven, the animals, and every creature that crawls on the earth.”!® The clause 
sequence “*X so that Y” makes it clear that the creation of humans in the image of 
God is what authorizes them to rule the other creatures of the earth. 

It is likely that the P writer (or the tradition on which he drew) appropriated 
the Mesopotamian concept of the king as the “image” of god and revised it for a 
new purpose. In Genesis | all humans are created in the “image of God,” and as 
such have the authority and duty to rule the world. As commentators have noted, 
this move effects a democratization of Mesopotamian royal ideology, raising 
humans as a whole to the status previously reserved for the king. This transfer of 
divine authority from the king to humans in general also implies a critique of 
Mesopotamian royal ideology, which we presume was well-broadcast among its 
vassal states.'’ This implicit critique is subordinated to the positive picture of 
human dignity and authority, but it is nonetheless a part of the cultural meaning of 
the text. The concept of the “image of God” conveys a rich and multivalent sense 
of status of the humans in the cosmos, and subtly degrades the ideology and 
propaganda of the Mesopotamian empire. 

Thus far we have considered two probable examples of appropriation of 
Mesopotamian antecedents in the P source of Genesis 1-11, which diminish 
Mesopotamian cultural prestige in favor of Israelite cultural identity and religious 
concepts. The J source also appropriates and revises Mesopotamian traditions, 
and locates several of its stories in or near Mesopotamia. 

The Mesopotamian locale is most evident in the J story of the Tower of Babel 
(Babylon), which I will address below under the strategy of inversion. But prior 


'5 E.g. Enlil, Marduk, Shamash; see recently W. R. Garr, Jn His Own Image and Likeness: 
Humanity, Divinity, and Monotheism (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 145-49; P. Bird, “ “Male and Female 
He Created Them’: Genesis 1:27b in the Context of the Priestly Account of Creation,” in Bird, 
Missing Persons and Mistaken Identities: Women and Gender in Ancient Israel (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1997), 134-38; A. Angerstorfer, “Ebenbild eines Gottes in babylonischen und as- 
syrischen Keilschrifttexten,” Biblische Notizen 88 (1997), 47-58. 

16 This value is indicated by the injunctive sequence: cohortative + jussive; see B. K. Waltke 
and M. O’Connor, An Introduction to Biblical Hebrew Syntax (Winona Lake, in: Eisenbrauns, 
1990), 577-78; and so rendered by H. Seebass, Genesis I: Urgeschichte (1,1—11,26) (Neukir- 
chen: Neukirchener, 1996), 59. 

'7 P. Machinist, “Assyria and Its Image in the First Isaiah,” Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 103 (1983), 719-37, esp. 729-34. 
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to the arrival of humans in the plains of Sumer (Gen 11:2), there is a general sense 
that they are in the Orient, the regions in and around Mesopotamia. In the J 
primeval narrative, the first human home is the Garden of Eden, which is “‘in the 
east” (bégedem, Gen 2:8), a phrase that has a secondary sense, “in antiquity.” 
Located in the ancient east, the Garden of Eden is the headwater for four rivers, 
two of which are the Tigris and the Euphrates, the major rivers of Mesopotamia. 
The Tigris “flows east of Asshur (Assyria)” (Gen 2:14), the name of the contem- 
porary Mesopotamian empire and its eponymous city at the time of J. Mesopota- 
mia is part of the backdrop of this story, connecting human origins with Mesopot- 
amian antiquity. It may be that the ambivalence of this origin — which culminates 
in disobedience, punishment, and expulsion — resonates with its eastern location. 
The ancient east is a place of beginnings but also of transgression, where paradise 
was lost and the life of pain and mortality began. The punishment of Adam and 
Eve’s first-born son, Cain, to wander “‘in the land of Nod (lit. “Wandering”), east 
of Eden” (Gen 4:16), echoes this sense of the bleak burden of ancient life in the 
east. Early human history, after the expulsion from Eden, is a painful and 
dangerous affair. 

The J stories seem also to revise the Mesopotamian tradition of the mythic 
ascent from nature to culture in primeval times. In Mesopotamian literature, the 
first human is a lull@-amélu, “primitive human,” living a natural life, who only 
becomes fully human when he learns the arts of human culture and comes to 
dwell in the city.!8 The fullest example, though displaced from primeval to 
historical times, is the transformation of Enkidu in the first tablet of the Gil- 
gamesh epic. Enkidu is created as a lullii-amélu, “primitive human,” then is 
initiated into human sexuality and the cultural arts of clothing and cuisine by a 
prostitute, and completes his ascent to full humanity when he enters the city of 
Uruk, where he meets his royal counterpart, Gilgamesh. Later, on his deathbed, 
Enkidu comes to see that the prostitute gave him the greatest boon — civilized life. 
As the god Shamash counsels, Enkidu owes her a blessing: 


[the prostitute] fed you bread that was fit for a god, 

and poured you ale that was fit for a king, 

who clothed you in a splended garment, 

and gave you as companion the handsome Gilgamesh. !? 


Gilgamesh too, at the end of his travels, comes to understand that the best life for 
humans is in the context of civilization, in the city. From his reconciliation with 
human existence, including its hardships and limitations, comes Gilgamesh’s 
great wisdom: “[he] was wise in all matters.... he came a far road, was weary, 
found peace.”20 


'8 On the following, see J. H. Tigay, The Evolution of the Gilgamesh Epic (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1982), 192-213; W. L. Moran, “Ovid’s Blanda Voluptas and 
the Humanization of Enkidu,” in Moran, Magic Word, 23-32. 

'9 Gilgamesh VII.134-38; trans. A. George, The Epic of Gilgamesh (London: Penguin, 
1999), 58. 

20 Gilgamesh 1.4,9; trans. George, Gilgamesh, 1. 
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The J narratives of primeval humanity appropriate the Mesopotamian and 
eastern setting of this transformation from nature to culture, bracketed on the one 
side by the natural innocence of life in the Garden of Eden and on the other side 
by the building of Babylon, the most glorious of Mesopotamian cities. But the 
older Mesopotamian theme of the ascent of humans from nature to culture is 
complicated and to a degree subverted in the Israelite narrative sequence.?! 

In the J primeval narrative, the movement of humans from the Garden of 
Eden to the Tower of Babel is strikingly similar to the movement of “primitive 
humans” in Mesopotamian tradition from their initial innocent existence among 
the animals to civilized life in the city. Both transformations are accompanied by 
new knowledge, including sex, clothing, human food, and (ultimately) con- 
sciousness of mortality. In both traditions, the transformation brings humans to a 
higher state of knowledge, and they become, to some extent, “like gods.” The 
most striking difference, however, is that this ascent to a distinctively human 
existence in civilization comes through transgressions, bringing down curses and 
punishments in the biblical narratives. In Mesopotamia, the city was conceived as 
the center of authentic human existence. In Genesis, by contrast, the first city is 
constructed in the east by Cain, a cursed murderer (Gen 4:17).22 After the flood, 
humans collectively build the great city of Babylon, but it is depicted as a work of 
human hubris, and Yahweh rightly destroys it. The ascent of humans from nature 
to culture is qualified by the eastern and Mesopotamian character of the first 
cities, and as such they are dangerous places of hubris and impiety. Because 
Israel does not yet exist, the ancient city is necessarily foreign and, in the case of 
Babylon, clearly Mesopotamian. In this appropriation and revision of the themat- 
ics of the ascent from nature to culture, the ancient city becomes a site of human 
rebellion rather than a place where human life is most complete. The pre-Israelite 
phase of human culture is not a high point, but a site of transgression, curses, and 
failure. 


Mimicry 


Mimicry and inversion as cultural strategies are subcategories of appropriation. 
Mimicry entails the reproduction of a foreign or dominant discourse laced with 
subversive humor or irony.?3 Inversion entails a more systematic reversal of a 
discursive model, with a similar sense of subversion or irony.** A striking 
example of Israelite mimicry of Mesopotamian discourse is the brief account of 


21 Although the nature/culture opposition is a universal in human mythology, as demonstrat- 
ed by the work of Claude Lévi-Strauss, I am addressing its local history in a specific cultural 
region. As in the relationship between historical linguistics and language typology, local histo- 
ries are particular instantiations of universal features. 

22 Tt is probably significant that Cain’s grandson is named ‘Irad, which may be a Hebrew 
version of the name of the Sumerian city Eridu; see W. W. Hallo, “Information from Before the 
Flood: Antediluvian Notes from Babylonia and Israel,” Maarav 7 (1991), 174. 

23 Bhaba, Location, 85-92. 

24 Scott, Domination, 166-72. 
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Nimrod (Gen 10:8—12, J), and a thoroughgoing instance of inversion is the Tower 
of Babel story (Gen 11:1-9, J). 

The history of Nimrod is part of J’s Table of Nations, in which the multiplic- 
ity of human cultures is mapped as a genealogy stemming from Noah’s sons. 
Nimrod is the son of Cush? and is a great-grandson of Noah: 


Cush fathered Nimrod, who was the first warrior on earth. He was a great hunter in Yah- 
weh’s sight. Therefore they say, “Like Nimrod, a great hunter in Yahweh’s sight.” The chief 
cities of his kingdom were Babylon, Erech, Akkad, and Calneh, in the land of Sumer. From 
that land he went up to Assyria and built Nineveh, Rehovot Ir, Calah, and Resen, between 
Nineveh and Calah, that great city. (Gen 10:8—12) 


This text introduces Nimrod as a great warrior, hunter, and king, and relates the 
sequence of his royal cities. As Karel van der Toorn observes, “the list reads as a 
condensed résumé of Mesopotamian history.”2° Nimrod’s kingship begins in the 
south (Sumer and Babylonia) and then moves to the north (Assyria), a movement 
that roughly corresponds to the sequence of kingship and empires in Mesopota- 
mian history. This text is an appropriation and epitome of Mesopotamian lore, 
concentrated around a single archetypal Mesopotamian king. It revises this for- 
eign lore to make it Israelite, in that Nimrod is a great hunter “in Yahweh’s sight,” 
literally “before Yahweh” (lipné yhwh). 

The name of the archetypal Mesopotamian warrior-king, Nimrod, subtly 
transforms this appropriation into mimicry. The name Nimrod (nimrdd, from 
*nimrud) probably echoes the name of the Mesopotamian god Ninurta.2’ Ninurta 
was a great hunter and warrior and was the patron-god of Mesopotamian kings, 
characteristics that make him an apt model for Nimrod. The name Nimrod in 
Hebrew, however, is transparently a verbal form, from the root mrd, “to rebel,” 
and means either “we will rebel” or “let us rebel.” Rabbinic commentators per- 
ceptively linked the meaning of Nimrod’s name with the mention of Babylon as 
his first capital city (Gen 10:10), and inferred that Nimrod was the protagonist of 
the Tower of Babel story, with its prominent theme of rebellion. This interpretive 
move suits the intertextual and harmonistic strategies of rabbinic interpretation. 

I agree that the meaning of the name has narrative significance, but suggest 
that this meaning functions more naturally as a gesture of mimicry, a subtle 
subversion in the account of Nimrod. The sense of “we will rebel” or “let us 
rebel” in Nimrod’s name expresses an implicit desire to rebel. But by whom and 
against whom? Since the narrative voice is Israelite (and in Hebrew), the most 
obvious target is Nimrod, the exemplar of Mesopotamian kingship and hegemo- 


25 Cush is a homonymous ancestor of the Cushites and the Kassites; see E. A. Speiser, 
Genesis (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1964), 20. 

26K. van der Toorn and P. W. van der Horst, “Nimrod Before and After the Bible,” Harvard 
Theological Review 83 (1990), 7. 

?7 See van der Toorn, “Nimrod,” 7-15; C. Uehlinger, “Nimrod,” Dictionary of Deities and 
Demons, ed. K. van der Toorn, B. Becking, and P. W. van der Horst (2nd ed.; Leiden: Brill, 
1999), 627-28; P. Machinist, “Nimrod,” Anchor Bible Dictionary, ed. D. N. Freedman (New 
York: Doubleday, 1992), 4.1116-17, who aptly describes the name Nimrod as “a Hebrew 
corruption and denigrative reinterpretation.” 
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ny. The Israelite narrative links a call for insurrection with the name of Nimrod, 
injecting a hint of subversive irony or mockery. The story mimics a Mesopotami- 
an version of its world-historical rule, and slips a “hidden transcript” into the text, 
placing a prediction or invocation of rebellion into the name of the great Meso- 
potamian king. At the time of the Assyrian empire, the probable time of J,?8 this is 
a delicious bit of mimicry. 


Inversion 


The Tower of Babel story appropriates and inverts the Mesopotamian ideology of 
the ziggurat (temple-tower). The ziggurat was the most visible part of the Meso- 
potamian temple complex and served as a cosmic axis, linking heaven and earth. 
This type of religious symbolism was well-known in Israel, as in the holy site of 
Bethel, “House/Temple of God,” where Jacob sees the stairway that links heaven 
and earth (Gen 28:12). The Jerusalem Temple also participates in this type of 
symbolism.?9 In the Tower of Babel story, the significance of the Mesopotamian 
version of the cosmic axis is turned upside-down, making it an axis of transgres- 
sion and evil. As Umberto Cassuto observes, the story is “a kind of satire on what 
appeared to be a thing of beauty and glory in the eyes of the Babylonians, a 
parody of their customary assertions and narrations.”3° 

Mesopotamian hymns extol the cosmic quality of the ziggurat, as in the 
following Sumerian hymn: 


Eunir (“House-ziggurat”), which has grown high, (uniting) heaven and earth, 
Foundation of heaven and earth, “Holy of Holies,” Eridu, 

Abzu, shrine, erected for its prince, 

House, holy mound, where pure food is eaten.*! 


The ziggurat of the city of Babylon was named Etemenanki, “House, Foundation 
of Heaven and Earth.” It was a massive seven-storied ziggurat with a shrine at the 
top. According to the Babylonian creation myth, the Enuma Elish, the city, 
temple, and ziggurat of Babylon were constructed by the gods in primeval times 
to serve as the earthly dwelling of the high god Marduk. Marduk says to the gods: 


28 See J. Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Israel (Edinburgh: Black, 1885), 338: 
“In [J] the present everywhere shines through, he in no way conceals his own age; we are told 
that Babylon is the great world-city, that the Assyrian Empire is in existence, with the cities of 
Nineveh and Calah and Resen.” 

29 J. D. Levenson, Sinai and Zion: An Entry into the Jewish Bible (Minneapolis: Winston, 
1985), 111-42. 

30 U. Cassuto, A Commentary on the Book of Genesis. Part Il: From Noah to Abraham 
(Jerusalem: Magnes, 1964), 227. See further the detailed study of C. Uehlinger, Weltreich und 
“eine Rede”: Eine neue Deutung der sogenannten Turmbauerzdhlung (Gen II,1-9) (Freiburg: 
Universitiatsverlag, 1990). 

31 A. W. Sjoberg and E. Bergmann, The Collection of the Sumerian Temple Hymns (Locust 
Valley, NY: Augustin, 1969), 17. 
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“Make Babylon, the task that you requested, 

Let its brickwork be formed, build high the shrine.” 

The Anunna-gods set to with hoes, 

One (full) year they made its bricks. 

When the second year came, 

They raised up Esagila, the counterpart of Apsu, 

They built the high ziggurat of (counterpart-)Apsu, 

For Anu-Enlil-Ea [i.e. Marduk] they founded his house and dwelling. 
Majestically he took his seat before them.*? 


In Babylonian tradition the temple-tower of Babel was a cosmic and holy place, 
built by the gods, where Marduk’s presence was manifested on earth. 

The biblical story clearly appropriates the Mesopotamian tradition and ideol- 
ogy of the temple-tower of Babylon, but reverses its meaning by placing the plan 
to “build a city and a tower with its top in heaven” (Gen 11:4) in the mouths of 
humans, and coloring this desire as an act of hubris and rebellion. The construc- 
tion of a great tower is not a tribute to the authority of the high god or a place 
where his presence may be sought, but an act of human self-aggrandizement. The 
humans desire to make the city and the tower that reaches to heaven “so that we 
may make a name for ourselves” (Gen 11:4). The construction of Babylon and its 
temple-tower is a human attempt to reach heaven and acquire everlasting glory, 
which constitutes a rebellion against the God/human divide. It degrades the 
cosmic order rather than providing a divinely sanctioned cosmic axis for it. 

Notably, the Tower of Babel story foregrounds the strategy of inversion in its 
literary structure. Nearly every phrase and sequence describing the human ac- 
tions in verses 1-4 is reversed by Yahweh’s countermeasures in verses S—9. The 
story “comprises two paragraphs, of almost equal size, that constitute an antithet- 
ic parallel to each other in form and content.”33 Note the following correspon- 
dences:34 


“The whole earth had one language” (v. 1) 
“Each man said to his neighbor” (v. 3) 
“Come, let us mold (nlbnh) bricks” (v. 3) 
“let us build for ourselves” (v. 4) 
“a city and a tower” (v. 4) 
“the city and the tower” (v. 5) 
“that the humans had built” (v. 5) 
“Come ... let us confuse (nblh)” (v. 7) 
“no one will understand his neighbor’s language” (v. 7) 
“the whole earth’s language” (v. 9) 


Overlying this elegant structure of symmetrical inversions are other verbal and 
thematic reversals. The human attempt to go upward by constructing a tower 
“with its top in heaven” (v. 4) is counterbalanced by Yahweh’s movement down- 


32 Enuma elif V1.57-65; trans. B. R. Foster, From Distant Days: Myths, Tales, and Poetry 
of Ancient Mesopotamia (Bethesda, MD: CDL, 1995), 40. 

33 Cassuto, Genesis, 231-32. 

34 After J. P. Fokkelman, Narrative Art in Genesis: Specimens of Stylistic and Structural 
Analysis (2nd ed.; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1991), 11-45, esp. 22. 
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ward from heaven to stop them (“Yahweh came down,” v. 5, “Let us go down,” v. 
7). The humans’ desire for glory, “lest we be scattered over the whole face of the 
earth” (v. 4), is reversed by Yahweh’s countermeasure, “Yahweh scattered them 
from there over the whole face of the earth” (v. 8). Instead of winning a glorious 
name for themselves (v. 4), the name of Babel is synonymous with infamy (v. 9). 
The literary structure of the narrative is a masterful weave of inverted words, 
phrases, and meanings, as befits a story that thematizes the subject of language. 

On the political-ideological level, this story inverts the Mesopotamian con- 
cept of the temple-tower as cosmic axis and turns it into a paradigm of arrogance 
and shame. As a result, the most famous Mesopotamian city is pictured as a ruin 
in primeval times. This primeval civilization is explicitly Mesopotamian — brack- 
eted by the names “Sumer” in v. 2 and “Babylon” in v. 9 — but rather than being a 
cosmic foundation and the pinnacle of human civilization, it is a site of hubris and 
punishment. Mesopotamian lore is appropriated and inverted in this story of 
ancient transgression, lending a sense of shame to this early stage of human cul- 
ture and, by implication, to contemporary Mesopotamian civilization. 


Conclusion: After Babel 


The Hebrew Bible acknowledges that Israel was a relative latecomer in the 
ancient Near East. The first era of human civilization was in the ancient east, in 
and around Mesopotamia. According to Israel’s collective memory, the human 
ascent from nature to culture had to go through Mesopotamia. This temporal 
priority ought to have given Mesopotamia the glory of cultural origins. For 
latecomer Israel to be exalted, the temporal priority of Mesopotamia had to be 
depreciated. In Genesis 1-11 this Mesopotamian problem is addressed by various 
strategies, including appropriation, mimicry, and inversion, whereby Mesopota- 
mia’s priority is acknowledged but diminished, clearing the path for the ascent of 
Abraham and his descendants. 

The earliest era of human history is characterized by transgressions, curses, 
and a distancing of humans from God, while at the same time various aspects of 
human culture are created — clothing, agriculture, cities, pastoralism, music, 
metallurgy, viticulture. The ambivalence toward human culture that many com- 
mentators have detected in the text is reserved for this period of pre-Israelite 
history.°5 Once Israel enters the historical stage, the goodness of human culture is 
rarely in doubt,*° particularly Israelite culture, including the glory of the city of 


35 Cf. Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 300-3; and with more nuance, R. Albertz, “Die Kultur- 
arbeit im Atramhasis im Vergleich zur biblischen Urgeschichte,” in Werden und Wirken des 
Alten Testaments: Festschrift fiir Claus Westermann, eds. R. Albertz, et al. (Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1980), 55-57; and R. S. Kawashima, “Homo Faber in J’s Primeval History,” 
Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 116 (2004), 483-501. 

36 The Rechabites, who live in tents and eschew houses, agriculture, and viticulture (Jeremi- 
ah 35), are the exception to the rule; S. Talmon, “The Desert Motif in the Bible and in Qumran 
Literature,” in Talmon, Literary Studies in the Hebrew Bible: Form and Content (Jerusalem: 


Magnes, 1993), 216-45. 
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Jerusalem and its Davidic kings. The psalmist praises Jerusalem as “the city of 
our God, his holy mountain, beautiful in height, the joy of all the earth” (Psalm 
48:2), and Ezekiel regards Israel as “the center (lit. “navel”) of the world” (Ezek 
38:12). Culture, in its Israelite form, is the preferred center for human life. 

The denigration of the earliest era of culture in Genesis 1-11 involves a 
critique of the human propensity toward evil and violence, a propensity most 
explicitly addressed in the motive for the flood in J and P (Gen 6:5—13). This de- 
nigration of early culture also conveys, in a less explicit voice, a cultural critique 
of Mesopotamia, whose kings were the dominant powers over Israel and Judah at 
the time of the crystallization of the traditions and texts in Genesis 1-11. The 
Mesopotamian coloring of several of the stories, particularly the Tower of Babel 
story, makes this implicit critique unmistakeable. After Babel, the story of 
Abraham begins. 

Abraham, the first Israelite patriarch, is born in Mesopotamia, in Ur of the 
Chaldeans (Gen 11:28, 31). Ur was one of the oldest Mesopotamian cities and 
was prominent in Sumerian times. The Chaldeans were a dominant group in this 
region during the 8th—6th centuries B.C.E., contemporary with J and P. Though 
Abraham has his familial origin in Ur, he does not stay there. Terah takes his 
family from Ur to Haran, a city remembered in Israel as the patriarchal homeland 
(Genesis 24; 28:1—2; 29:1-14). From Haran, Yahweh calls Abraham to the land 
of Canaan (Gen 12:1-3), the Promised Land. This sequence — Ur, Haran, Canaan 
— traces an ascent from Mesopotamia to Israel in what seems to be another résumé 
of cultural history, comparable to the sequence of cities and regions in Nimrod’s 
kingship. 

The history of Abraham is the link between the Mesopotamian past and the 
ascent of Israel. The chosen people come out of Ur, but they are not truly con- 
stituted until they come to the Promised Land (a journey they will collectively 
resume after the Exodus), separated from the corrupt civilizations of the pre- 
Israelite era. Israel’s Mesopotamian problem is resolved by leaving Mesopotamia 
behind, and by construing the blessed era of human culture as beginning with 
Yahweh’s call and blessing of Abraham. According to the Hebrew Bible, history 
comes out of Mesopotamia, but it was a dubious and shameful history until the 
call and migration of Abraham. However, as the Israelites knew well, Mesopota- 
mian power did not remain in the distant past. Its empires held sway at the time 
the primeval stories in Genesis 1-11 were cast into writing. The ancient past in 
these stories offers implicit commentary on Mesopotamian civilization and em- 
pire in the present, colored by transgression, hubris, and a desire to rebel. 
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Periergia: Egyptian reactions to Greek Curiosity 


JAN ASSMANN 


In this paper I want to show that the discourse about curiosity which holds such a 
prominent place in Greek and Latin literature might reflect, however distantly, 
something of the attitude the ancient Egyptians held toward their Greek visitors 
and occupants and of their reaction to the scientific, ethnographic curiosity with 
which the Greeks approached the civilization of the ancient Egyptians. The 
problem for this argument lies in the fact that it is based solely on Greek (and 
Latin) texts. There are scarcely any Egyptian texts that deal explicitly with the 
Greeks and that record Egyptian views of them. Therefore, the remarks that 
follow cannot be conclusive; at best, they are suggestive. 

The Latin word curiositas translates the Greek word periergia, meaning 
curiosity, inquisitiveness. There is no Egyptian equivalent. The whole discourse 
on periergia or curiosity is a Greek phenomenon, taken over by Latin authors 
such as Apuleius. St. Augustine transmitted the concept to the Christian occident 
and gave it such normative status that scientific research was henceforth regarded 
as a manifestation of curiosity and was virtually banned from intellectual life or, 
at least, severely restricted for more than a thousand years, until its partial 
liberation from clerical (catholic) control beginning with the Renaissance. Con- 
trary to what one might expect, however, the ban on curiosity was not a Christian 
invention and not just another form of rejecting paganism. We find a similar 
attitude toward curiosity more than two centuries before Augustine in The Gold- 
en Ass by Apuleius of Madauros, written around the middle of the 2"¢ century 
AD. In this text, the confrontation between a bold young Greek or Roman, driven 
by curiosity, and Egyptian priests full of reserve, wisdom and self-control, finds 
its classical expression. 

Lucius is a young Roman who, after dabbling in magic, has been transformed 
into an ass. His various adventures and tribulations are told in a picaresque and 
frivolous manner in the first ten books of the novel which are more or less a Latin 
version of a Hellenistic Greek original. With the eleventh book, the tone changes 
completely. Lucius gets in touch with the priests of Isis and approaches his re- 
demption in the form of a retransformation into his former human shape and, 
what is more, in the form of an initiation into the mysteries of Isis. Before this 
happens, however, he has to confront and repent his sin which for the time being 
precludes his initiation. His sin is curiosity. His great knowledge (doctrina) is of 
no avail to him, because it is acquired by the wrong means. His transformation 
into an ass is the punishment for his curiosity. Whoever aspires to higher knowl- 
edge must be free of this particular vice. In this text, we meet with the narrative 
construction of an opposition: the antagonism between the world to which Lucius 
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belongs, which is characterized by curiosity and haste, curiositas improspera, 
(Apul., Met. XI 15) and the world of Isis and her priests, in which patient waiting, 
pious attention to the signs of the deity, discretion, silence and awe are the 
fundamental principles. This opposition between Lucius the ass and the priests of 
Isis symbolizes the encounter between two different intellectual cultures, the 
Greek and the Egyptian. Even the shape of an ass into which Lucius is trans- 
formed and from which he is redeemed by becoming a follower of Isis has, as will 
be shown later, a symbolic meaning. 

Before we explore further the meaning of curiosity, we have to admit that the 
topic had a history of its own before it became a central theme in the context of 
the Greek-Egyptian encounter. In the 13" of his charakteres, Theophrastus, a 
disciple of Aristotle, draws a portrait of the perierges, the curious one. Such a 
man has good intentions but fails because of the headlong rush in pursuit of his 
goals. He does not take the long way of experience but seeks shortcuts that lead 
him into failure. Several centuries later, Plutarch devoted one of his essays to 
polypragmosyne, bustling curiosity, which he denounces as a grievous vice. 
Unlike Theophrastus, he does ascribe evil intentions to the curious. The curious 
busy-body spies on his neighbors out of envy and malice. Moreover, he is driven 
by a desire for the sensational and the spectacular and could not live in a place 
where there are no theatres and arenas. Every secret draws him with irresistible 
force. Polypragmosyne, according to Plutarch, is a disease, the very disease from 
which Lucius, the hero of The Golden Ass, suffers. Apuleius’ novel tells the case 
history from the first infection until the final healing.! Also the story of Amor and 
Psyche which is embedded in the novel has curiosity as its central theme. Psyche 
is visited every night by Amor and enjoys his love on the condition that she 
renounces seeing him forever. In the long run, however, she proves unable to 
resist this temptation. With Apuleius, curiosity acquires religious overtones that 
are missing in Theophrastus. Between Theophrastus and Plutarch, curiosity un- 
dergoes a process of religious indictment. For Theophrastus, curiosity is not a 
vice but a kind of misadaptation to the contexts of life that is punished just by 
failure; for Plutarch, however, it is a offense that leads to guilt and punishment. 
This development culminates with Augustine. His condemnation of curiosity as 
concupiscentia oculorum, ocular desire, combines the biblical story of original 
sin and the Greek tradition of periergia, thus setting the tone for the Christian 
construction of guilt and knowledge which is still present in Schiller’s ballad on 
the “veiled image at Sais” which brings it back to Egypt.? 

The theme of curiosity holds the most prominent place in a group of texts 
which are situated at the convergence of Greek and Egyptian civilizations: the 
Corpus Hermeticum. It is hard to tell whether these treatises are Greek texts 
saturated with oriental wisdom, theology and mysticism, or Egyptian texts in the 
Greek language saturated with Neoplatonic philosophy. In any event, these texts 
belong to the intermediate space. They reflect mutual perception. It is perhaps 


'See Merkelbach, 1995, 417-434 (Lucius’ curiosity and his transformation), 266-303 (his 
redemption and initiation). 
2 See Assmann, 1999. 
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not so important to decide whether we are dealing with the Egyptian image of the 
Greeks or the Greek apprehension of that image, but to realize that the theme of 
curiosity or periergia has its proper place in this confrontation. The central text 
for this particular conception of the Greek, or of humankind in general, is the 
treatise Kore Kosmou.? It presents an image of the inquisitive spirit who is unable 
to leave a secret undiscovered and a secluded space untrodden. It is tempting to 
see in these descriptions a reflection of the Egyptian experience of having served 
for centuries as the object of Greek Egyptology and of having been exposed to the 
Greek thirst for knowledge. 

In fragment 23 from Stobaeus, Isis tells her son Horus the story of creation. 
At the beginning reigned novxta tHv vty, total inertia. (9). To this the creator 
put an end by saying: There shall be Nature (physis) (ovo.v eivat — fiat natura). 
A beautiful female being is born, receives the name “Physis” and the commission 
to be fertile. Physis in her turn produces Heuresis “invention”. Sky, air and ether 
begin to fill with “all things” (10-13). The creator in his turn mixes pneuma and 
fire to form ,,Psychosis** who produces myriads of souls (14-17).4 The souls are 
allotted fixed stations and tasks in the kosmos which they must by no means 
abandon. Out of a blend of the remaining elements, water and earth, the creator 
forms, among other things, the zodiacal signs. The rest of this substance he leaves 
to the souls who are allowed to try their creativity on it (18-21). From the slowly 
cooling material they create birds, quadrupeds, fish and reptiles. However, their 
creativity makes them boisterous. They “arm themselves with bold curiosity” 
(nepiepyov @nAiCovto toAav), transgress the prohibition, abandon their sta- 
tions and fall into restless motion (22-24). For a punishment, they are put into 
human bodies (€vompatioSij\va1). Before that can happen, however, the world 
which the embodied souls are to inhabit has to be created. The gods are called to 
promise their gifts to this new world of men. (27) The sun will shine even brighter; 
the moon will contribute fear, silence, sleep and memory; Kronos will give 
justice and necessity; Zeus will give fortune, hope, and peace; Ares contributes 
struggle, wrath, and strife; Aphrodite gives desire, bliss, and laughter; and Her- 
mes gives prudence, wisdom, persuasiveness, and truth, and will work with 
invention. Now the souls are ready to be embodied, a process that brings about 
much lamentation because it means parting with divine presence. (34-37). The 
“monarch” appoints Eros and Ananke to rule over the souls. They thus get the 
chance to win back, by a perfect life, their heavenly abode after death, but if they 
commit worse sins, they will then take on animal shape forever. (38-42). 

Momos, the god of reproach and criticism comments on these events saying: 
“This is a bold undertaking, to create man, this being with the curious eyes and 
the loquacious tongue, who will listen to what does not concern him, with the 
snooping nose, who will use his sense of touch excessively. These people will 
uproot the plants in order to examine their juices. They will investigate the nature 
of the minerals and dissect the animals and even their own kind in order to find 


3 Festugiére, 1954, XXIII, 1-50. 
4 Even in the oldest cosmogony (Coffin Texts 75-82) the “Million Kas” emerge before 
heaven and earth, see Assmann, 1984, 677-690. 
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out how they are formed. They will stretch their unscrupulous hands as far as the 
ocean and cut the forests to let themselves be carried from shore to shore. They 
will even investigate what is hidden in the inaccessible holy of holies in the 
sanctuaries. They will do their research in the heights as well, because they want 
to find out about the regularities of the heavenly motions. But this is still the 
beginning. Nothing will be left uninvestigated up to the extreme borders of the 
universe, and even from there they will want to penetrate into total darkness. 
Shall there be no impediment to these people, shall they be able to pursue their 
life in all arrogance, without sorrow and fear? Will they then stop at the gate of 
heaven, will they not extend their enquiring and unscrupulous minds as far as the 
stars? Momos pleads for installing passion, desire, fear, and delusory hopes in 
their souls in order to frustrate and restrain them. Their shameless actions must 
have consequences. Hermes takes remedial action by installing Adrasteia who 
sees all as a supervisor of the universe and by constructing a “secret mechanism” 
(Kkpuntov opyavov), “to whose coercive necessity everything on earth will be 
enslaved” (48). This is the principle of causality which will link effects to causes 
and by this means keep the unbridled curiosity of humans under control. 

In this myth, humans are characterized by periergia = curiosity, rashness, 
inquisitiveness, indiscretion, thirst for knowledge. The text reads like an anticipa- 
tion of modern science — botany, anatomy, astronomy, etc. They will stop at 
nothing, they will unveil even the most sacred mystery. To be sure, the text does 
not speak of Greeks but of humans. However, the scientific mind which it 
denounces is a typically Greek achievement. Maybe this is a piece of Greek self- 
criticism, but it seems equally plausible to see in this reviling of scientific 
curiosity the expression of an Egyptian reaction to the Greeks and their scientific 
mind. 

Asclepius, another treatise of the Corpus Hermeticum,> prophesies the advent 
of a new race of humans who will, “seduced by the sophistry of the Sophists”, 
reject the “true, pure and sacred philosophy” of the Egyptians, which is free of 
any “importunate curiosity of the mind” (animi importuna curiositas). In these 
texts, we are very close to Apuleius’ and Augustine’s assessment of curiosity as a 
malady of the mind. 

It is not surprising that the Egyptians should react in this fashion to the 
scientific mind of the Greeks or that they should resent its activities as importu- 
nate curiosity. No civilization in the ancient world served the Greeks to such a 
degree as an object of investigation. The “Egyptology” of the Greeks® is not 
matched by any other comparable field of knowledge. In their fascination with 
Egypt, the Greeks have without any doubt attributed many things to Egypt that in 
reality belong to Babylonia. For them, Egypt was the epitome of everything 
primordial and original in terms of culture. I do not postulate that everything they 
ascribe to the Egyptians belongs there; rather that it is Egypt more than any other 
country that was the object of their investigation. No less than 6 monographs on 
Egypt are preserved: 


5 Nock, 1960, 259-401. 
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The second book of Herodotus, Euterpe 

The first book of Diodorus Siculus, Bibl. Hist. I 
The seventeenth book of Strabon, Geographica 
Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride 

Iamblichos, De Mysteriis Aegyptiorum 
Horapollon Nilotes, Hieroglyphika 


These preserved books are doubtless only the tip of an iceberg. Of others, 
fragments survive as, e.g., those of Hecataeus of Miletos and, above all, those of 
Hecateaus of Abdera. Most important is the fact that even members of the 
Egyptian priestly elite such as Manetho, Apion, and Chaeremon participated in 
this discourse. Although writing in Greek, they had full access to the hieroglyph- 
ic, hieratic and demotic sources and were thereby able to provide first hand 
knowledge. Horapollon is, of course, also an Egyptian, writing in Greek. The 
literature on Egypt in Greek forms not only a literary tradition, but a whole field 
of knowledge, a kind of Egyptology. 

Two phases may be distinguished within the history of these studies. During 
the first phase to which Herodotus, Diodorus and Strabo belong, Egypt is dealt 
with in a comprehensive way, including constitutional and political history, 
religion and culture, manners and customs, economy and geography. The studies 
belonging to the second phase such as those of Chaeremon, Plutarch, lamblichus 
and Horapollon are of a more limited scope and focus on religion, philosophy and 
grammatology. The turn from the first to the second phase coincides with the loss 
of political sovereignty when Egypt was reduced to the status of a Roman 
province. From then on, Egyptian history and politics lost all importance, where- 
as Egyptian religion and philosophy gained enormously in interest.’ 

The relation between Greeks and Egyptians is marked by a striking assyme- 
try. Whereas the Greeks showed an eager interest in the culture and the land of 
Egypt without, however, making the effort to study the language, the Egyptians 
learned Greek without getting interested in Greek culture and geography. Greek 
Egyptology was not matched by any Greek studies on the part of the Egyptians. 
Only the distaste seems to have been mutual. The Greeks were fascinated by 
Egyptian culture but disliked the people. Aigyptiazein, to behave in the Egyptian 
way, is an pejorative term, connoting a mixture of deceitfulness and servility.® 
The Egyptians, on the other hand, had many reasons to dislike the Greeks, 
especially during the later years of Ptolemaic rule when it came to be regarded as 
oppressive, occasioning many riots and rebellions. But early travellers had al- 
ready complained of the reticence of their Egyptian interlocutors who reacted 
with obvious suspicion and discomfiture to the Greek thirst for knowledge and to 
their own role as the object of ethnographical research. They did not even care to 
designate the Greeks with a precise term. In the hieroglyphic texts they are called 
h3.w-nb.w, “those who squat in the swamp holes”, a half-mythical name for the 
inhabitants of the extreme north, such as “ultima Thule” or “Hyperboraeans.” 


7 See Assmann, 2001, 401-469. 
8 Smelik and Hemelrijk, 1984, 1869-1879. 
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Eventually, the Greeks even came to play, in the imagination of the Egyp- 
tians, the unrewarding role of the religious foe. This concept seems to have 
emerged in the aftermath of the Hyksos’ occupation, during the 16" through 13" 
centuries, and to have developed into a full-grown mythology in reaction to the 
Assyrian invasions and the Persian occupation when the god Seth, the murderer 
of Osiris, received the epithet “the Mede”. In the course of the Greek domination 
of Egypt, it was applied to the Greeks who had at first presented themselves as 
liberators from Persian oppression. The Egyptians imagined their country to be 
the victim of a murderous attack which had to be overcome year after year by 
means of ritual performance. The great victory festival of Horus of Edfu enacts 
the myth as an incursion from the North by Seth that is repulsed from the South 
by Horus. The topic of invasion from the North and salvation from the South also 
plays a central role in other Late Period mythologies. The central ritual performed 
in all the major temples of Egypt represents the restoration of the body of Osiris 
which had been torn apart by Seth and dispersed over all the nomes of Egypt. In 
this sacred representation, the political theology of an occupied and oppressed 
country finds its most poignant expression.? 

The festal period begins with the discovery and the embalming of the 42 
scattered pieces of the murdered Osiris; they are reassembled from the 42 nomes 
of the country, ritually reunited, and revived. The rituals end with the burial of 
Osiris and accession to the throne by Horus, his son and avenger.!° The festival 
has its roots in the cult of the dead, the embalming ritual. Not until the Late Period 
did it acquire a political meaning. 

The spells recited during the ritual interpret the body-parts as representations 
of the nomes or nome capitals, so that the ritual restoration of Osiris’ physical and 
spiritual integrity also symbolizes the reunification of the entire land: 


I bring you the capitals of the nomes: they are your limbs, they are your ka, which is with 
you. 

I bring you the main gods of Lower Egypt joined together. 

All are the members of your body, they are united.!! 


In the Greco-Roman period the integrity of Egyptian civilization as a coher- 
ent system of meaning was increasingly threatened by disintegration and cultural 
amnesia. At that point the ancient myth about the death of Osiris and the triumph 
of Horus became a predominantly political myth. The god Seth came to personify 
not only the natural, but also the political powers of chaos, first the Assyrians and 
Persians, then the Greeks and Romans. Seth’s murderous assault took on a new 
political meaning. It stood for the constant danger by which Egypt felt threatened. 
And the source of that danger was invariably located in the North. The Khoiak 
rituals sought to avert the demise of Egyptian culture, not only by uniting the 42 
nomes in analogy to the reconstitution of Osiris’ torn limbs, but also by compil- 
ing lists and liturgies to preserve the immense fund of cultural knowledge that 
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had accumulated in and around those 42 nomes. The semantics of disintegration 
and reintegration determined, in the Late Period, virtually all of the major feasts 
and rituals. 

The Greeks and Romans were deeply impressed by these images and rituals. 
Lukian and several church fathers mention the cult of the bodily members. 
Diodorus deals in great detail with the traditions about the dismemberment of 
Osiris and the quest of Isis. Plutarch interprets the myth philosophically, Mar- 
tianus Capella grammatically. The political meaning of these images, however, 
seems to have escaped the Greeks. This shows that the Egyptians did not tell the 
Greeks everything. How could they have explained to them, after all, that Greeks 
belonged, in their eyes, to the sphere of Typhon? 

Seth-Typhon personifies, in the late Egyptian ritual texts, the very quality 
that Kore Kosmou and other Hermetic texts understand by periergia or curiosity. 
Moreover, the animal of Seth is the ass, the animal into which Lucius was trans- 
formed in punishment of his vicious curiositas. Seth is the incarnation of irrever- 
ence, brutality and reckless inquisitiveness, of “importunate curiosity”. He breaks 
every taboo, desecrates everything sacred, lays bare every secret, betrays every 
mystery. 

The rites must fend him off!? 


that the upstream and downstream voyaging of the sun be not known, 
so rich in ways when crossing the heavens, 

that the ark be not opened in Heliopolis 

and its contents revealed, 

that the garment be not loosened in Memphis, 

and the arm of “such-and-such” [a name too holy to be uttered, possibly Osiris] be espied, 
that the lamp go not out in the night of evil, 

at that time that hopefully will never occur, 

that the four sayings be not known in Heliopolis 

and the heavens fall down when they hear them, 

that the seal of Anubis be not removed 

and the clay of Ptah broken, 

that the bushes that serve as a hiding-place be not cut away, 

to drive out him who has concealed himself in it, etc. 


A myth transmitted by Ovid, Diodorus and Nicandros also deals with this 
criminal curiosity of Seth. It tells of the flight of the gods who, out of fear of Seth- 
Typhon’s curiosity, disguised themselves in the shape of animals.!> This tale is 
certainly not Egyptian, for the Egyptians did not require etiological myths to 
explain the animal shape of some of their gods, but it shows how curiosity 
became a central part of Seth’s character inside and outside Egyptian tradition.'4 
For the Egyptians, the myths and rites surrounding the god Seth were always 
transparent in view of the actual political situation. Through these rites they ex- 
pressed their anxieties regarding the destructive powers by which they felt threat- 


'2 Pap.Louvre 3129,J, 38-57; Pap.BM 10252, 11,3-34 Schott, 1939, 120-129, 

'3 Stérk, 1996, 105-108. 

'4 Diod. 1.86, in his rendering of the story, replaces “Seth” with “humans”, claiming to have 
heard it this way in Egypt. 
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ened, powers which, since the end of the 3rd c. BC, predominantly represented 
Greeks. 

In the temple inscriptions, the Greeks are put on a par with Bedouins and 
other objectionable intruders. An inscription in Dendara may serve as an example 
for many similar ones: 


The hidden place of the mighty in the Sistrum House, 
in the event that the destroyers invade Egypt. 

The Asiatics enter not there, 

the Bedouins harm it not, 

the profane go not around within it. 

Whoever recites a spell [?] against it, 

may the milk of Sekhmet be in his body. 


The place whose secret is concealed, 

in the event that the Asiatics penetrate into the fortress. 
The Phoenicians approach it not, 

the Aegeans enter it not. 

the sand-treaders go not around within it. 

Let no magician perform his rites there. 

Its gates open not to the unauthorized.!> (Waitkus 1997, 87) 


In a book of rituals from the Late Period, the “House of Life,” with its four- 
fold function of library, scriptorium, school for the priests, and sanctuary, is 
referred to thus: 


It shall be very, very well concealed. 

No one shall know it, no one see it 

except the disk of the sun, that looks into its secret. 

Those officiating ... shall enter in silence, their bodies covered, 
so as to be protected against sudden death. 

The Asiatic must not enter, he must see nothing.!¢ 


Similar secrecy commandments abound in the Corpus Hermeticum. One of 
these forbids translation into Greek (although the text handed down to us is itself 
in Greek): 


Leave this text untranslated, so that these secrets remain hidden from the Greeks and their 
irreverent, feeble, and orotund speech does not undermine the dignity and vigor of our 
language and the energy of the names. For the discourse of the Greeks, though outwardly 
impressive, is empty, and their philosophy is nothing but verbose noise. We by contrast, we 
employ not words but sounds full of energy.!7 


This passage confronts not Greeks and Egyptians, but the Greek and Egyptian 
language, though in a way that treats language as expressive of national charac- 
ter. To be sure, the Egyptians’ attitude to foreigners had nothing to do with racism 
or nationalism; rather, it reflected their concern that foreigners might act in an 
irreverent or even blasphemous way toward the gods, who, offended, might then 
turn away from Egypt. The same notion of Egyptian as a sacred language which 


'S Waitkus, 1997, 87. 
'6 Pap. Salt 825, VII.5: Derchain. 1965. 
'7 Corpus Hermeticum XVI: Nock 1960, 230; Fowden, 1986, 37. 
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must not be translated into Greek occurs also in Iamblichos’ treatise On the 
Mysteries of the Egyptians,'* in which Iamblichos combines language criticism 
with collective psychology. The Greeks, he writes, are addicted to innovation and 
even in their communication with the gods are constantly composing new invoca- 
tions, whereas the Egyptians and the Assyrians regarded their ancient and vener- 
able prayer texts as “sacred asylums” and brooked no change to them. The gods 
themselves preferred the ancient languages because they are themselves eternal 
and changeless. For this reason, Iamblichos explains, the ancient texts must be 
preserved always the same without changing, subtracting, or adding anything that 
comes from elsewhere.!9 This is, of course, a commentary on a passage in Plato’s 
Laws, written six hundred years earlier, where Plato also contrasts Greek restless- 
ness and innovativeness with Egyptian conservatism. Whereas the Greek artists 
are constantly inventing new concepts of beauty, the Egyptians had right from the 
start decreed what was to be considered beautiful and had fixed their canon of 
beauty on the walls of the temple. Any deviation from this canon was strictly 
prohibited.”° In the encounter with Egyptian culture, the Greeks became aware of 
a difference which they described as innovativeness vs. conservatism and curios- 
ity vs. self control and submission. 

In another context, the difference between Greek and Egyptian mentality is 
explained in terms of thirst for knowledge vs. lack of interest and curiosity. This 
is the discourse on the sources of the Nile and the nature of the inundation. In that 
context, the Greeks express their perplexity about the naiveté of the Egyptians 
who content themselves with childish theories instead of inquiring about the 
truth. We find here the same opposition of curiosity and non-curiosity, but here, 
curiosity is valued positively. The Greeks are characterized as philomathes, the 
Egyptians as philochrematos. The Greeks, that is, are interested in truth, the 
Egyptians in profit. In this paper, I leave this otherwise highly interesting dis- 
course aside, because it obviously reflects an exclusively Greek point of view. 
The non-curiosity of the Egyptians is interpreted here not in terms of wisdom and 
piety, but of backwardness and stupidity, whereas the curiosity of the Greeks has 
a positive connotation. But it is important to realize that the same difference 
between Greek and Egyptian may be interpreted both in self-critical and in self- 
congratulatory ways.7! 

Among the texts dealing with this difference, however, are some which may 
not be classified as self-critical, but which can only be interpreted as expressions 
of Egyptian hellenophobia. Ironically, even these texts which give vent to the 
Egyptian hatred of the Greeks are transmitted only in the Greek language. One of 
them is a political prophecy, the Oracle of a Potter.2 Amenophis III visits Her- 
mopolis, where he encounters a potter whose wheel has been shattered and whose 
wares have been confiscated. The potter interprets his misfortune as a sign of 


'8 Des Places, 1989. 

'9 VILS. 

20 Platon, Legg. 656d-657a. 
21 Assmann, 2001, 446-449. 
22 Koenen, 2002, 139-187. 
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future disaster: a time will come when the “girdle-bearers” will rule over Egypt: 
they worship Typhon (Seth) and will destroy the Egyptian temples; law and order 
will disappear from the land; siblings and spouses will wage war on each other 
and internecine strife will dominate the land. As in the Prophecies of Neferti, 
2,000 years earlier, all Nature is drawn into the general misery: 


The Nile will be low, the earth barren, 
the sun will darken, because it does not want to see the misfortune in Egypt. 
The winds will wreak harm on the earth?? 


Later, however, the “girdle-bearers” will “fall from the tree of Egypt like autumn 
leaves” and the divine images will return. The sun-god himself will send a savior- 
king, who will be enthroned by Isis and reign for 55 years. The land will thrive, 
the Nile risings will be high, summer and winter will follow a regular rhythm, the 
winds will be mild, and the sun will shine, exposing all wrongdoing and turning 
over miscreants to justice. In this text, the zonophoroi, i.e. the Greeks, are expli- 
citly associated with Typhon. 

In closing, I would like to examine briefly a poem by Schiller which concerns 
the same confrontation of bold curiosity and religious awe that we have met with 
in the ancient texts, especially in the Hermetic tradition. I am thinking of Schill- 
er’s famous ballad on the “veiled image at Sais”.24 

A youth, presumably a Greek, has traveled to Sais in order to get initiated into 
the “secret wisdom” of the Egyptian priests. He succeeds in being admitted to the 
veiled image of truth whose veil, the inscription warns, no mortal will draw aside. 
This prohibition he fails to understand. He cannot grasp why the priests did not 
long ago lift the light veil that covers truth. What happens, he asks, to him who 
reveals the image? Well, the priest answers, he sees the truth. The punishment, 
therefore, consists of nothing else than the fulfillment of his passionate desire. “A 
strange oracle” answers the youth. “Why did you never lift the veil yourself? 
“Certainly not, says the priest, nor was I ever tempted to lift it. Not only the veil, 
but a divine law separates us from the sight of truth. This thin texture may weigh 
lightly on your hand, but heavily on your conscience.” The priest speaks of law 
and conscience which control his ocular desire. The youth, in contrast, will see 
the truth. 


...schauen. 
Schauen! Gellt ihm ein langes Echo spottend nach. 


The youth eventually uncovers the statue and falls, for the rest of his life, into 
deep depression. 

This ballad is the clearest elaboration of the confrontation of curiosity and 
pious wisdom, which I have interpreted as reflecting the Egyptian reaction to the 
Greek mentality. It seems as if Schiller’s ballad is based on a Greek story. In 
reality, however, it is concocted out of several sources which make the case even 
more interesting. The motif of the veiled image he took from Plutarch. In chapter 


3 Koenen, 2002, 144. 
*4 See Assmann, 1999. 
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9 of De Iside et Osiride Plutarch deals with the importance of mystery and 
initiation in Egyptian religion and adduces three examples: the sphinxes at the 
door of the temples, showing that “their theology contains enigmatic wisdom”, 
the veiled image at Sais, and the name of their god, Amun, meaning “The Hidden 
one” (to kekrymmenon). 

The veiled image at Sais, according to Plutarch, is a seated statue of Athena- 
Isis bearing the inscription “I am all that has been and is and shall be; and no 
mortal has ever lifted my mantle (ton emdn péplon).”® Proclus quotes the same 
inscription in a different version. He places it in the aduton of the temple, calls 
the garment of the goddess chiton instead of péplos, replaces Plutarch’s “no 
mortal” by “no one” (which includes the gods) and adds a sentence which gives 
the motif quite a different turn: 


the fruit of my womb is the sun*° 


In Proclus’ version, the sentence has a different meaning. It refers not to an 
epistemological dilemma, the absolute unattainability of truth, but to the parthe- 
nogenesis of the sun out of the womb of a maternal All-Goddess. Schiller, 
therefore, took the sentence from Plutarch, not from Proclus, but with an impor- 
tant alteration. He changed “Isis” or “Athena” to “truth”. This detail he may have 
found in Clement of Alexandria who writes of a sanctuary of Truth in a famous 
passage which Schiller knew well: 


“The Egyptians indicated the really sacred logos which they kept in the innermost sanctuary 
of Truth by what they called Adyta, and the Hebrews (indicated it) by means of the curtain 
(in the temple). Therefore, as far as concealment is concerned, the secrets (ainigmata) of 
both the Hebrews and the Egyptians are very similar to each other.” 77 


But Plutarch’s passage about the veiled image at Sais provides only a motif, not a 
story. He says nothing about a youth who had tried to lift the veil. The motif of 
curiosity is missing. For this, Schiller seems to have had recourse to an anecdote 
transmitted by Pausanias about a young man named Eurypylos, who went mad 
after having forced open the cista mystica.?8 Yet Pausanias says nothing about 
curiosity, boldness or importunity. This motif could come from another story in 
Pausanias which is connected significantly to Isis. An uninitiated, Pausanias tells, 
had once entered, “out of curiosity and boldness” (00 moAUApaynoouvyg Te Kat 
tOAUNS) the adyton of the sanctuary of Isis at Tithorea in Phokis, which appeared 


25 Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 1X.9-10 (354C) = Griffiths, 1970, 130f., 283f. Hani, 1976, 
244f.; Harrauer, 1994/95, 337-355, esp. 337-339. 

26 Proclus, In Tim. 30, see Festugiére, 1966, 140; Griffiths, 1970, 283. Proclus quotes the 
image at Sais and its inscription in his commentary on Timaeus and in the context of Solon’s 
visit to the priests of Sais, cf. Harrauer, 1994/95, 339. 

27 Schiller found the quote not in Clement, but in a book by his friend, Carl Leonhard Rein- 
hold, Die hebriiischen Mysterien oder die éilteste religiése Freymaurerey, Leipzig 1787, p. 83. 
Reinhold, in his turn, took it from John Spencer, De legibus Hebracorum ritualibus et earum ra- 
tionibus, Cambridge 1685. Spencer combines two distant passages from Clem. Al. Strom. 
V.3.19.3 and VI.41.2; see Stihlin, 1985, 338 and 354. 

28 Pausanias, [X.19.7. 
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to him full of eidola. When he told of his adventures after his return home, he fell 
dead.?9 

Curiosity, boldness, irreverence, and guilt are the key concepts of this poem 
and at the same time of the ancient discourse about curiosity.>° Schiller’s poem 
makes this basic confrontation of importunate curiosity (of the Greeks) on the 
one hand and the devout observance of the divine secret (by the Egyptians) on the 
other hand immortal, giving it both a timeless and — in the context of the En- 
lightenment — an immediate significance. Schiller, too, exemplifies his critique of 
modernity and its reckless quest of knowledge by contrasting Hellas and Egypt 
with one another. Maybe this Egypt is just a Greek construction, maybe it reflects 
a genuine Egyptian reaction to Greek curiosity. In any event, it is this demoniza- 
tion of curiosity which Augustine transmitted to the West. Schiller’s poem sets 
the youths of his time, the representatives of modern science, against this image 
of Egypt and its reverent respect for the secrets of nature. 
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Heroen als Grenzginger zwischen Griechen und Barbaren 


HANs-JOACHIM GEHRKE 


Ein zentrales Element im Ethnozentrismus ist die Figur des Barbaren, die Gegen- 
figur zum Eigenen, die oft in genauer Relationierung, gleichsam unter negativem 
Vorzeichen, das Selbstbild einer Gruppe, Kultur usw. gestaltet und damit deren 
Identitit prigt.! Der Begriff und der Name weisen auf eine entsprechende grie- 
chische Konstellation, auf die Divergenz von Hellenen und Barbaren, Griechen 
und Nicht-Griechen.2 In ihrer klassisch-rigorosen Variante ist sie unter dem 
Eindruck der Perserkriege und als wesentliches Phanomen von deren Deutung im 
5. Jahrhundert v. Chr. entstanden.? Sie bildete eine universale und zeitiibergrei- 
fende polare Antithese und war fiir die griechische Identitét, genauer: fiir das, 
was die Griechen sich selbst in Differenz zu anderen zuschrieben, von ausschlag- 
gebender Bedeutung: Gerade mit dem Blick auf die Konstellation der Perserkrie- 
ge war diese Antithese zwar mit der ethnischen Differenzierung von Griechen 
und Nicht-Griechen verbunden, aber primar ethisch, genauer sozialnormativ auf- 
geladen. Es ging um Diskrepanzen wie Freiheit gegen Despotie, Gesetzlichkeit 
gegen Unbeschranktheit, Ma8 gegen Hybris. Solche Moralisierungen und Quali- 
fizierungen sind dem Ethnozentrismus auch sonst keineswegs fremd. Am grie- 
chischen Beispiel zeigt sich allerdings sehr deutlich, dass es hier um eine nicht 
zuletzt auch innergesellschaftliche Grenzlinie ging: der Herrscher der Barbaren 
war Pendant des Tyrannen. Zugleich hat man schon langst gesehen, dass sich das 


' Die Literatur hierzu ist absolut uniibersehbar, zumal wenn man sich auch auf den weiteren 
Begriff der Fremdheit bezieht. Hier sei deshalb nur erwahnt, welche Arbeiten mir bei meinen 
Studien besonders hilfreich und erhellend waren: Miinkler/Ladwig 1997 (als neuerer sozialwis- 
senschaftlicher Uberblick); Miiller 1987. bes. 90f. 103ff. (als buchstiblich fundierende ethnolo- 
gische Studie); Stichweh 1994; Miller/Soeffner 1996 (als Ansté8e mit Blick auf aktuelle und 
grundsitzliche Konstellationen); Nippel 2000 (als ‘Briicke’ zwischen Antike und Neuzeit); 
Gewecke 1986, bes. 284ff.; Miiller 2000 (zum Ethnozentrismus und seinen spezifischen Moda- 
litditen); Fludernik/Haslinger/Kaufmann 2002 (ein Ausblick in Weiterungen der Thematik mit 
der Verschriinkung des “edlen Wilden”) und Miiller 2002 (Hintersinniges zu Grenzziehungen). — 
Auch diese Studie wiire ohne die stimulierende Arbeit im Freiburger Sonderforschungsbereich 
“Identitaiten und Alteritéten” nicht méglich gewesen, in dessen Abschlussband eine kiirzere 
Version dieses Beitrags erschienen ist. In diesem Zusammenhang sei vor allem Detlef Wannagat 
fiir ein anregendes gemeinsames Seminar (iiber “Wahrnehmung und Darstellung von Fremdheit 
im 6. und 5. Jh. v. Chr.”) und wichtige Hinweise gedankt. 

2 Auch hier sei nur das wichtigste erwahnt: Jiithner 1923; Reverdin 1962: Funck 1981; Bas- 
lez 1984; Nippel 1990: 1996; Bettini 1992; Cartledge 1993: Dihle 1994; Coleman/Walz 1997, 
Losemann 1997; Timpe 2000. 

3S. bes. Gehrke 2000 (d): 2003 (b,c). — Da in diesem Zusammenhang Herodot besondere 
Bedeutung zukommt, sei noch verwiesen auf Hartog 1980/1988; Reverdin 1990; Bichler 1988, 
2000. 
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konkrete Handeln der Griechen, ihrer Politiker, Handler usw., von der Grenzzie- 
hung hdufig wenig beeindrucken lie8.4 Das veranlasst danach zu fragen, wie 
strikt diese Grenze iiberhaupt gezogen war, auch schon als Grenze im Kopf. 
Wieweit war sie eine ethnische und nicht primar oder auch eine qualitative und 
insofern auch innere Grenze, und wie tief war sie ausgebaut? Handelte es sich — 
bildlich und auch zugespitzt gesagt — um eine Art Berliner Mauer oder Zonen- 
grenze, gesichert mit Soldaten und Selbstschussanlagen oder um eine innere 
Grenze im Sinne des Schengener Abkommens, deren Uberschreiten man gar 
nicht spiirt? 

Diese Frage nach den ethnischen Grenzen wirft also die Frage nach der 
griechischen Ethnizitét bzw. der Bedeutung von Ethnizitiat in der griechischen 
Kultur auf, genauer: nach der Frage, wie Griechen Ethnizitat verstanden haben.> 
Es wire gewiss naheliegend und ohne weiteres legitim, diese Frage begriffsge- 
schichtlich anzugehen, zumal der Begriff selbst ja auf das griechische ethnos 
zuriickgeht.° Da es mir aber primér um eine historisch-vergleichende Analyse 
geht, wihle ich einen anderen Zugang. Ich gehe von anthropologisch-ethnologi- 
schen Konzepten von Ethnizitat aus, die sich in der historischen Forschung 
bewihrt haben, und versuche mit diesen, unserer antiken Uberlieferung neue 
Beobachtungen abzugewinnen, die fiir die aufgeworfenen Fragen relevant sein 
k6nnten. 

Von daher sehe ich in Ethnizitét — rein analytisch betrachtet — ein Konstrukt, 
das im imaginaire, im Vorstellungshorizont einer Gesellschaft symbolisiert ist. 
Spezifisch aber ist, dass das Konstrukt in der Gesellschaft nicht als solches 
wahrgenommen ist, sondern als essentielles Element.’ Wir kénnen, aus der 
Perspektive des Beobachters, von Essenzialisierung oder “Verdinglichung”® spre- 
chen, die Beteiligten selbst reden von Realitaét, Wirklichkeit, Naturgegebenheit — 
wie schon in der Begrifflichkeit (Stamm, Phyle, gens, natio) deutlich wird. 
Insofern sich die Ethnie in diesem Sinne als Abstammungsgemeinschaft und 
Verwandtschaftsgruppe versteht, ist sie eine solche. In diesem Zusammenhang 
ist nun Geschichte wichtig, genauer gesagt, Geschichte als “intentionale Ge- 


4§. bes. Walser 1984; vgl. auch, zu den kulturellen Austauschprozessen, Miller 1997. 

5 Hierzu s. vor allem Funke 1993; Hall 1997 (dazu das Review Feature in: Cambridge Ar- 
chaeological Journal 8:2, 1998, 265-283); meine eigene Position habe ich vor allem dargelegt 
Gehrke 1994. 2000 (a); 2000 (b, c); 2003 (a). Auf spezielle Hinweise ist deshalb im Folgenden 
verzichtet worden. 

6 Aus meiner Sicht wire hier noch einiges zu tun. Einen Ansatzpunkt kénnte (neben der 
bekannten Herodot-Stelle 8,44, wo Blut. Sprache, Kult und Brauch in Bezug auf das Hellenen- 
tum hervorgehoben sind) eine wenig beachtete Passage in der ‘Politik’ des Aristoteles ( 1,2,1252 
b 16ff.; vgl. auch Plat. leg. 3,680 D ff.) sein: Dort ist zwar, auf einer Stufe zwischen oikos und 
polis, von “Dorfern” (komai) die Rede, doch deutlich wird im Kontext, dass Aristoteles hier 
primir an eine familiale Extrapolation denkt. wie wir sie im tribalen Denken finden (in b 211. ist 
explizit von syngeneia die Rede); im selben Zusammenhang spricht Aristoteles auch von “K6- 
nigen” und “Altesten” und expressis verbis yon “Stimmen” (ethne) (b 19ff.). 

7 Sollors 1989, bes. die “Introduction” S. XIII S.; Nauerby 1996; Koh! 1998; Miiller 2000, 

8 Berger/Luckmann 1980, bes. 94ff. [85f. 199. 
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schichte”,? als gepflegte Erinnerung und Uberlieferung, Mythos und Erzahlung, 
welche von der Identitét, von der Herkunft der Einheit kiinden. Da sich die Grup- 
pen und Einheiten eben als Abstammungsgemeinschaften verstehen, sind solche 
Erzahlungen in der Regel solche von Stammvatern und -miittern (die sind hier 
nicht nur wegen der ‘politischen Korrektheit’ hinzugefiigt) oder, bei schon kom- 
plexeren Organisationsformen, von Griindern und Stiftern. In der Regel mit Ur- 
sprungsmythen und religidsen Vorstellungen verbunden, sind die Erzahlungen 
tiber Anfange und Herkommen oft von den spateren Zustanden durch ein floating 
gap'® getrennt, das normalerweise genealogisch, haufig in einer bloBen Namens- 
abfolge, tiberbriickt wird. 

All diese Elemente sind auch bei den Griechen greifbar, und zwar bereits im 
ersten Zeugnis, das uns einen Blick in ihr imaginaire erlaubt, in den homerischen 
Epen. Hier fehlt lediglich — und naturgemaB — die genealogische Verbindung in 
die auktoriale Zeit hinein, aber Linien werden schon entsprechend gezogen und 
fiir Spatere ergeben sich leicht Ankniipfungspunkte.!! Die folgende Epik, dann 
auch Literatur in anderen Gattungen, hat die Verbindungen zwischen der ‘Ur- 
und Friihgeschichte’ und der jeweiligen Gegenwart weiter ausgebaut, angefangen 
mit Hesiod iiber die pseudo-hesiodeischen Ehoiai hin zu den genealogiai in 
Prosa, einer der Wurzeln der griechischen Historiographie. 

Neben der Figur des konkreten Stammvaters tritt in dieser griechischen Myt- 
historie vor allem die Figur des Griinders, Gesetzgebers und Eroberers auf, und 
mit ihr verbinden sich Vorstellungen von Wanderungen und Besiedlungen. In der 
Dichte und Haufigkeit ist dies fiir das griechische imaginaire sehr charakteri- 
stisch und hangt gewiss damit zusammen, dass hier — bis ins Detail hinein — Er- 
fahrungen und Verhaltensmuster der Kolonisationszeit Eingang gefunden ha- 
ben;!? denn es war ja gerade die Zeit der sog. GroBen Kolonisation, in der grie- 
chische Kiinstler und Intellektuelle, Sanger und Dichter, den Vergangenheits- 
raum auskleideten. Dabei griff man auf alles zuriick, was als iiberliefertes Gut 
kursierte, haufig alte Sagen und Ursprungsmythen, Reflexe von Ereignissen, 
Aitiologien, Geschichten von Géttern und groBen Helden. Viele solcher Erzah- 
lungen kursierten schon lange in den nahéstlichen Hochkulturen. An diese lieB 
sich vieles anhangen, wobei haufig nur Namen und Namensdhnlichkeiten den 
Grund bildeten. Auf diese Weise entstand ein wohlgeordneter Vergangenheits- 
raum in ganz verschiedenen Varianten, in dem Stammvater und -miitter, Griinder, 
Oikisten und eponyme Reprasentanten von Gruppen in einem Beziehungsge- 
flecht untergebracht waren, auf das sich die verschiedenen Gruppen wiederum 
beziehen konnten und bezogen haben. 

Will man Selbst- und Fremdverstindnis der Griechen untersuchen, hat man 
sich auf diese mythische Welt einzulassen. Man sieht sich dann einem schier 
unentwirrbaren Geflecht von Uberlieferungen oder — archaologisch gesprochen — 


° Zum Begriff Gehrke 1994; 2000 (a). 

'°Der Begriff wurde gepragt von Vansina 1985, zu seiner Bedeutung und Problematik fiir 
die Erinnerungspflege in Kollektiven s. vor allem Assmann 1992, 48ff. 

' Hierzu jetzt Gehrke 2003. 

' Prinz 1979, bes. Iff. 83. 104. 348. 
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einer sehr komplizierten Schichtenfolge gegeniiber. Daran haben schon Genera- 
tionen von Forschern gearbeitet, nicht selten, um historische Kerne herauszufin- 
den. Darum geht es mir vorderhand nicht. Primiér interessiert mich, was diese 
Geschichten iiber Selbst- und Fremdbilder der Griechen aussagen. Dabei muss 
man durchaus das Geflecht zu entwirren suchen, ermitteln, wo eine bestimmte 
Variante ihren Sitz im Leben hat, was sie voraussetzt und wo die Ansatzméglich- 
keiten ihrer Ausgestaltung liegen. Man wird dann auch im Auge haben, wie sich 
das imaginaire in Relation zur historisch-politischen Entwicklung veriindert. 

Mit diesem Vorverstindnis wende ich mich nun griechischen Heroen zu, die 
die Grenzen zwischen der hellenischen und der barbarischen Welt iiberschritten 
haben, um von daher zu sehen, wie diese Grenze konstruiert war. Dabei werde ich 
besonders darauf achten, ob und wie sich markante historische Zasuren, wie die 
eingangs erwahnte Deutung der Perserkriege, ausgewirkt haben. 

Ausgehen kann ich dabei von einer Konstellation, die bereits in der /lias 
plastische Gestalt gewonnen hat, von Bellerophontes und seinen Enkeln Sarpe- 
don und Glaukos. Sie ist gleich in zweifacher Hinsicht wichtig: mit der Gestalt 
des mythischen Grenzgiangers und mit der genealogischen Ankniipfung. Der 
eigentliche Grenzganger war Bellerophontes. Dieser, Sohn des Glaukos und 
Enkel des Sisyphos aus Ephyra — der Ort wurde spater mit Korinth identifiziert — 
wurde von Argos’ Herrscher Proitos verjagt. Dessen Frau hatte sich namlich in 
Bellerophontes verliebt und ihn, als sie ihn nicht fiir sich gewinnen konnte, bei 
ihrem Ehemann angeschwiarzt. Deshalb schickte ihn Proitos mit einer fiir ihn 
nicht lesbaren Botschaft, ihn zu t6ten, zu seinem Schwiegervater, dem lykischen 
KGnig. Dieser teilte Bellerophontes drei an sich unlésbare Aufgaben zu, darunter 
den Kampf gegen das Ungeheuer Chimaira, ein géttliches Mischwesen aus Lowe, 
Schlange und Ziege, und legte ihm schlieBlich noch einen Hinterhalt. Als jedoch 
Bellerophontes alles tiberstanden hatte, verheiratete Lykiens K6nig ihn mit seiner 
Tochter und gab ihm Anteil an seiner Herrschaft (Il. 6,152ff.). So erhielten nicht 
nur die Ilias-Helden Sarpedon und Glaukos, Bellerophontes’ Enkel, einen re- 
spektablen Stammbaum, sondern ergab sich auch fiir spaitere Geschlechter eine 
Méglichkeit zur Anbindung an die heroische Zeit —- weswegen manche Gelehrte 
diese Teile der //ias sogar mit einem lykischen Fiirstenhof verkniipften.!+ 

Die fiir unsere Analyse ergiebigste Gestalt ist zweifelsohne Sarpedon. Dieser 
ist eindeutig in Kleinasien, und zwar vor allem in Lykien, daneben auch in 
Kilikien verankert.'+ Das ergibt sich bereits aus der Form seines Namens, des- 


'3Malten 1944; Frei 1978, vgl. auch A. Lesky, Homeros, RE Suppl. XI 6; Heubeck 1974, 
165f.; Hiller 1993, 107. 

'4Immisch 1909-15; Kamptz 1982, 312f.; Bryce 1986, 13. 26f.; Janko 1992, 372: Scheer 
1993, 320ff. — Wieweit hinter ihm eine epichorische Gottheit steckte, die zumindest in Kilikien 
mit Apollon identifiziert wurde, sei dahingestellt. Unsere Uberlieferung ist nicht so, dass sie zu 
solchen Annahmen zwingt oder auch nur einlidt. Immer ist mindestens denkbar und haufig auch 
plausibel, dass solche Gestalten — das gilt nicht nur fiir Sarpedon — erst auf Grund ihrer lite- 
rarisch-mythistorischen Bedeutung auch kultisch aufgewertet wurden. Generell lisst sich nicht 
mehr ermitteln, in welchem Verhiiltnis der lykische zum kilikischen Sarpedon stand und wie 
sich der Heros-Name zu den in verschiedenen Regionen (neben Kilikien bes. auch Thrakien) 
belegten Ortsnamen verhilt. 
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gleichen auch aus den Namen seiner Gefahrten (hetairoi) im 16. Gesang der 
Ilias.!5 Dariiber hinaus ist er aber auch als mythistorische Gestalt genuin mit 
Lykien verbunden und als solche fest in der Sage vom Troischen Krieg situiert. 
Die Lykier sind als Alliierte der Troer fixiert, auch im Formelschatz!® und ohne 
dass dies noch niher motiviert werden musste oder konnte — was im Epos sogar 
besonders hervorgehoben wurde (II. 5,472ff. 16,538ff.). AuBerdem ist Sarpedon 
selbst einer der wichtigsten Kampfer auf troischer Seite, er rangiert eigentlich 
gleich nach Hektor.” 

Auch der Teil Lykiens, mit dem Sarpedon — nebst seinem Vetter Glaukos ~— 
verbunden ist, hat ein klares Profil: Es handelt sich um die bedeutende Ebene des 
Xanthos, die in der spaiteren Entwicklung Lykiens besonders wichtig war, in der 
Mythistorie weiter profiliert wurde!® und generell innerhalb Lykiens eine der 
Hauptkontaktzonen zur griechischen Kultur darstellte. In der //ias ist deutlich, 
dass es sich um ein reiches und sehr gut kultiviertes Land handelte, das allerdings 
weit von Troia entfernt lag.!? 

Alles spricht dafiir, dass Homer — wie wir der Einfachheit halber sagen wol- 
len — die wesentlichen Elemente vorgefunden hat.2° Angesichts der zur Zeit der 
Ilias noch wenig entwickelten Zustande im Xanthostal ist nur schwer vorstellbar, 
dass die Geschichte aus dortiger Lokaltradition hervorging oder an dortige aktu- 
elle Bedeutung ankniipfte:?! Hier gab es keine Ruinen, die “Geschichte machen” 
konnten. Zudem war die Eigenbezeichnung der dortigen lykischen Bevolkerung 
“Termilen”,”? “Lykioi” hieBen sie nur bei den Griechen.”? Darin steckt aller 
Wahrscheinlichkeit nach der alte hethitische Sammelbegriff Lukka, der eher lose 
organisierte Bevélkerungsgruppen im siidwestlichen Kleinasien bezeichnete.* 


'S Janko 1992, 358. 

'6 Visser 2001, 85: Der Vers Tp@ec kai Av«to1 Kai Adpdavot ayxiwaxntai kommt gleich- 
lautend sechs Mal in der /lias vor. 

"Bryce 1986, 13; Janko 1992, 370f.; Mellink 1995, 33f. 

'8 Panyassis fr. 18 K. (vgl. V. J. Matthews, Panyassis of Halicarnassos. Text and Commen- 
tary, Leiden 1974, 100f.), aus Steph. Byz. s. v. Tpewidn, zum Text s. Frei 1993, 88 mit Anm. 15, 
vgl. auch u. 8 mit Anm. 52. 

‘Tl. 2,877; 5,479 (Entfernung); 6,194 ff. und bes. 12,310ff. (reiches Land, mit Getreide- 
und Weinanbau); vgl. die hohe Gastfreundschaft mit Ziigen einer conspicuous consumption 
(6,172ff., dazu Mellink 1995, 33). 

?Hiller 1993 denkt, vor allem wegen Bellerophontes, an mykenische Reminiszenzen, und 
auch Kirk 1990, 180f. nimmt einen entsprechenden Hintergrund an. Aber die Beziige sind kaum 
spezifisch und die Hypothese setzt sehr viel voraus. 

7! Val. Bryce 1986, 23ff., bes. 25 (vgl. Kupke 1989, 39); freilich muss man die ungiinstigen 
Fundchancen in Rechnung stellen, Kupke 1989, 39 und bes. Mellink 1993, 37ff. Und selbstver- 
stindlich kann auch die lokale Wahrnehmung die eigenen Zustinde grandioser machen. Doch 
bleibt eine solche Vorstellung viel voraussetzungsreicher als die Annahme, dass die Tradition 
bereits im dlteren griechischen Sagengut vorhanden war. 

»?Lykisch trmmili.griechisch Tpepidat oder Teppidot: Laroche 1976; Bryce 1986, 22.f.; 
Kolb/Kupke 1989, 10f.; Frei 1993, 88f: Kolb 2003, 209ff. 

3 Bryce 1986, 23; Frei 1993, 92: Die Griechen suchten dann den Namen von ihrer Sprache 
und ihrem Kenntnisstand her zu erklaren, denn das Wort Lykioi ist ganz griechisch. 

“4S. vor allem Bryce 1986, 4ff.; Frei 1993, 88; Mellink 1995, 34ff. (iibrigens mit beden- 
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Aus diesen ging die Bezeichnung der Lykier in der /lias bzw. im dlteren Sagengut 
hervor, ggf. iiber eine im Westsemitischen beibehaltene Ortsbezeichnung Luk- 
ki.2° Man muss also hierin nicht unbedingt eine konkrete Erinnerungsspur zu den 
Lukka selber zuriickverfolgen und dann daraus ein Indiz fiir die Historizitiat des 
Troischen Krieges vor dem Hintergrund der hethitischen Geschichte gewinnen. 
Aber an eine sozusagen erst homerische Erfindung zu denken*® bietet sich auch 
nicht gerade an. 

Gerade wegen der vielfaltigen und genuinen Verankerung Sarpedons im 
kleinasiatisch-lykischen Kontext hat diese von Homer bereits vorgefundene my- 
thistorische Situierung gewiss das Prius vor der Variante der Europa-Deszendenz 
Sarpedons, die erstmals in den Ehoiai bezeugt ist (Hes. fr. 140f. M.-W.) und 
haufig fiir die altere gehalten wird.2”? Wenn Sarpedon hier als Sohn des Zeus und 
der Europa und damit als Bruder von Minos und Rhadamantys erscheint, so mag 
auch hier eine kleinasiatische, in diesem Falle kilikische Tradition eine Rolle 
spielen, denn dort herrscht eine Nahe zu Phénikien, mithin zu Europa, und spater 
jedenfalls wird eine Beziehung von Sarpedon zu Kilix, dem Bruder der Europa, 
hergestellt.?8 Aber angesichts der viel klareren Profilierung des lykischen Sarpe- 
don bleibt dies eher bla8. Auch sonst erweist sich die kretische Variante als 
jlinger: Offensichtlich ist sie bereits in den Ehoiai mit der lykischen kombiniert, 
denn in fr. 141 M.-W. ist — nur teilweise erganzt — eine Allianz mit den Troern 
bzw. Hektor belegt (I. 23. 29) und ergibt sich die Herrschaft Sarpedons tiber 
Lykien aus einer m. E. plausiblen Erginzung (1. 16). Wie aber sollte Sarpedon 
von Kreta dorthin kommen, wenn er nicht schon dort verankert war? Sieht man 
ihn vollends als Kreter, so ware es, wie man schon gesehen hat,2° unlogisch, dass 
er nicht auf griechischer Seite kimpfte - wie Idomeneus. AuBerdem bite dies 
sagenchronologisch Schwierigkeiten, da besagter Idomeneus der Enkel des Mi- 
nos war, also zwei Generationen nach Sarpedon anzusetzen ist. Damit wusste 
man sich spiter zu behelfen, indem man Sarpedon ein liingeres Leben — als Gunst 
seines Vaters Zeus — zuwies.*° Auch sonst deuten Versuche, den lykischen und 
den kretischen Sarpedon zu kombinieren, eher auf die Prioritét der lykischen 
Variante:3! Bei Herodot beispielsweise (1,173) wird Sarpedons Entfernung von 


kenswerten Hinweisen darauf, dass wichtige Plitze im Xanthos-Gebiet Teil der Lukka-Linder 
waren, so jetzt auch F. Starke, DNP s.v. Lukka): Haider 1997, 101 ff.; Starke 1997. 

*5Frei 1993, 92. 

Frei 1978 

27§, dagegen schon Prinz 1979, 104ff. 

28Zu den verschiedenen Uberlieferungen s. jetzt Scheer 1993, 320ff. 

?9Prinz 1979, 105. 

30Das kénnte schon in den Ehoiai geschehen sein, vgl. den Erginzungsvorschlag im 
Apparat zu fr. 141 M.-W. nach Apollod. 3.1.2. 

3! Janko 1992, 358 hat einen der dort genannten Gefahrten Sarpedons, Atymnios, Sohn des 
Amisodaros (vgl. Il. 16,317ff.) ins Spiel gebracht. Da nach II. 16,328f. Amisodaros die Chimaira 
aufzog, kénnte man in ihm den Kénig von Lykien sehen, dessen Tochter Bellerophontes hei- 
ratete und der bei Homer nicht namentlich genannt ist. So geschah es schon in der Antike (Xeno- 
medes FGrHist 442 F 3), und auch Janko tendiert dazu und sieht deshalb chronologische Pro- 
bleme: Atymnios wire ja dann der Schwager des Bellerophontes, also wiederum zwei Genera- 
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Kreta ganz gelaufig mit den Folgen einer stasis erklart. Doch vergisst Herodot 
nicht zu erwihnen, dass Kreta zuvor von “Barbaren” bewohnt war. Fiir ihn war 
also Sarpedon doch im Zweifelsfalle ein Barbar. 

Festzuhalten bleibt demnach, dass die in der lias reprisentierte Version des 
lykischen Sarpedon allem Anschein nach die dlteste den Griechen bekannte 
gewesen ist und offenbar von Homer in Verbindung mit Erzihlungen um einen 
Kampf um Troia bereits vorgefunden wurde. Ob die Entstehung dieses Teils der 
Sage in die Bronzezeit zu verlegen3? oder etwa in den Dark Ages anzusiedeln 
bzw. in einen Zusammenhang mit der rhodischen Kolonisation zu bringen ist, 
lasst sich nicht mehr mit Sicherheit entscheiden. Wenn man dem grofen Kampf 
zwischen Sarpedon und dem Rhodier Tlepolemos (II. 5,527ff.) und den struktu- 
rellen Ahnlichkeiten in der Herleitung der beiden Helden?? Gewicht geben will, 
wird man eher an einen nachbronzezeitlichen Kontext denken; denn die Dreitei- 
lung der Rhodier und damit die Existenz dorischer Phylen ist wohl in der /lias 
belegt (2,668),34 und dies indiziert eine Besiedlung durch Gruppen, die sich als 
Dorier verstanden, also eine Zeit nach dem Ende der Mykenischen Kultur. 
Andererseits wird man ungern bis in die Zeit der konkreten rhodischen Kolonisa- 
tion im 7. Jh.2> heruntergehen wollen — wegen der erwahnten genuinen Verkniip- 
fung der Lykier und Sarpedons mit dem Kampf um Troia in dem vorgefundenen 
Traditionsgut. 


tionen vor Sarpedon anzusetzen. Es ist aber von vornherein viel plausibler anzunehmen, dass 
man in der Antike den unbekannten Namen des lykischen KG6nigs aus II. 16,328f. herausgespon- 
nen hat. AuBerdem mii8ten doch dann eigentlich Atymnios und sein Bruder die Anfiihrer der 
Lykier sein. Dass die Namen, sprachhistorisch gesehen, nach Kleinasien gehéren (wie Sarpe- 
don) besagt nur, dass auch sie dem erwahnten Alteren Sagengut angehGren. — Dariiber hinaus 
erhielt der alte Name Atymnios wahrscheinlich est viel spater, im Zuge des Ausbaues der Kreta- 
Variante, eine gewisse Dominanz (was ebenfalls ersichtlich aus Homer herausgesponnen ist): Er 
ist mit der Fassung verkniipft, die Sarpedon als Europa-Sohn zu einer Griinderfigur in Kleinasi- 
en macht und offenkundig allmahlich ausgebaut wurde: Bei Herodot (1,179) ist Sarpedon auf 
Grund eines inneren Konfliktes (stasis) mit seinem Bruder Minos samt Anhangern nach Lykien 
geflohen, bei Ephoros (FGrHist 70 F 127 = Strab. 14,1,6) ist er Griinder von Milet, das er nach 
dem kretischen Milatos benannt habe. Bei dem friihhellenistischen (Prinz 1979, 109) milesi- 
schen Historiker Aristokritos (FGrHist 493 F 3 = Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1,185/8a) taucht dann eine 
Person Miletos auf, die auch als Apollon-Sohn galt und vor Minos’ Neid weichen muBte. 
SchlieBlich wird dieser dann “Objekt der Begierde” sowohl des Minos wie Sarpedons, was zu 
den Konflikten mit ihren bekannten Konsequenzen fiihrte. Das iiberliefert — gleichsam zusam- 
menfassend — die apollodorische Bibliothek, die nicht hinzuzufiigen vergiBt, dass “einige” in 
dem Geliebten auch den Zeus-Sohn Atymnios sahen (Apollod. 3,1,2). Dies sieht doch ganz 
eindeutig “kontaminiert” (Prinz 1979, 110) und — so méchte ich hinzufiigen — ‘hellenistisch’ 
inspiriert aus, nicht wie eine alte Tradition. 

2 Vgl. o. Anm. 20. 24. 

3 Prinz 1979, 99f. — Zur Vorstellung einer Feindschaft zwischen Lykiern und Rhodiern, die 
in den Scholien als Konstante hervorgehoben wird, vgl. Kirk 1990, 122. 

34 Vgl. Holkeskamp 1993, 414 mit Anm. 28; Gehrke 2000 (c), 162ff. 

35Zu Phaselis s. jetzt etwa Méller 2000, 79. Zu den rhodischen Intressen generell s. Kolb 
1989, 11. 
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Wie dem auch sei, die rhodische Expansion wird nicht auf einen Schlag er- 
folgt sein, wir haben mit einer langeren Phase von Explorationen, Konflikten und 
Expansionen zu rechnen und darauf auch sonst Hinweise in unserer Uberliefe- 
rung.*© Diese kann sich ohne weiteres etwa iiber das 9. und 8. Jahrhundert hin 
erstreckt haben. Generell war es angesichts der Bedingungen der antiken Seefahrt 
auf Grund der Lage Lykiens unvermeidlich,?? dass sich Kontakte zwischen 
griechischen Seefahrern und der Kiistenbevélkerung ergaben. Auch Lykier selbst 
diirften sich auf diesem Felde betatigt haben. Es gab, kurzum, viel Gelegenheit 
zum Kennenlernen, zu Kontakten im friedlichen wie feindseligen Sinne. Entspre- 
chend haben wir Indizien fiir eine nicht unbedeutende Kenntnis gerade der 
Region um den Xanthos?’ — und hier mochte man auch dltere Sagen und Ge- 
schichten tiber Lukka (wenn es sie denn gab) angesiedelt und den Namen in der 
grazisierten Variante “Lykioi” den am Xanthos siedelnden Termilen gegeben 
haben.*? 

Entscheidend waren Kenntnis und Vertrautheit, von denen wir ausgehen 
k6nnen, durchaus schon fiir die Zeit der //ias und ihrer Entstehung, also das 8. 
oder friihe 7. Jahrhundert.*° Dann lasst sich tiber die Lykier Ahnliches sagen, wie 
Dieter Timpe jiingst im Hinblick auf die barbaréphonoi Kares hervorgehoben 
hat, dass sich namlich “der griechische Barbarenbegriff zunachst auf konkret 
beobachtbare Unterschiede der Sprache, Herkunft und Sitte” bezog und “der 
Barbar ... von Haus aus ein Nachbar in begrenztem Revier” war, von dem man 
sich gerade auf Grund der “Niéhe” als distanziert betrachtete.t! Die Zuschreibung 
beruhte also nicht auf vorgegebenen Stereotypen, sondern auf konkreten — und 
dann sozusagen sortierten — Wahrnehmungen. Auch bei den Lykiern konnte man 
Differenz und Ahnlichkeit beobachten, Ahnlichkeit wahrscheinlich gerade in 
einem kriegerischen Lebensstil und einem entsprechenden Ethos.*? Interessant 
ist in diesem Zusammenhang auch die Aktivitét von Griechen als S6ldnern an der 
Levante und in Agypten*? — haufig gemeinsam mit Karern. Ich halte es fiir mehr 
als wahrscheinlich, dass hierzu auch Lykier geh6rten, die ohnehin haufig mit den 
Karern zusammen gesehen wurden.** 

In jedem Falle sind die lykischen Herrscher an einer auffalligen Stelle in der 
/lias, einer der wenigen genealogischen und in elementarem Sinn historischen 


36 Frei 1993, 89, der auch (Anm. 22) auf eine Bemerkung in der Lindischen Tempelchronik 
verweist. 

37 Kupke 1989, 35ff. 

38 Frei 1993, 92 hat Wichtiges zusammengestellt. 

39Zu den méglichen Modi der Namensiibertragung, auch im Vergleich, s. Kolb 1989, 10f. 

40 Zur Frage der Datierung vgl. die Hinweise bei Gehrke/Cobet 2002, 307. 

4! Timpe 2000, 210. 

42 Bryce 1986, 13; zu den Griechen in diesem Sinne ist besonders instruktiv van Wees 1992, 
zu den Ionern in diesem Zusammenhang vgl. demnichst J. P. Crielaard, The lonians in the 
Archaic Period. Shifting Identities in a Changing World, in: Derks, T./Roymans, N. (Hrsg.), 
Ethnic Constructs in Antiquity (im Druck). 

43Vgl. die zahlreichen Indizien bei Haider 1996. 

44 Vg]. vor allem Her. 1,173,4 mit dem wichtigen Bezug auf Sitten und Gebriiuche; zur Nahe 
von Karern und Lykiern s. auch Strab. 14,3,1. 5,16. 
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Passagen, in der Prasentation des Glaukos gegeniiber Diomedes (6,144ff.), in den 
mythischen Horizont der Griechen integriert, eben mit der Herleitung von Bel- 
lerophontes. Diese Herleitung mag durchaus jiinger sein als die Verbindung 
Sarpedons und der Lykier mit Troia. Aber in ihr figuriert eben nicht nur Glaukos 
mit seinem ganz griechischen Namen, sondern auch Sarpedon, der Zeussohn, 
iiber seine Mutter Laodameia, die Tochter des Bellerophontes und Enkelin des in 
der /lias nicht namentlich genannten lykischen K6nigs.*> Der Grenzginger Bel- 
lerophontes, selbst ein offensichtlich alter und klar profilierter Held, bringt hier 
symbolisch zum Ausdruck, dass Griechen und Lykier — jedenfalls auf der Ebene 
imaginierter heroischer Vorvater — weder identisch noch sich véllig fremd sind. 

Schaut man sich nun néher an, in welcher Weise die lykischen Kampfer 
Glaukos und Sarpedon in der lias charakterisiert sind, in ihren verbalen AuBe- 
rungen wie in ihrem Verhalten, dann lasst sich diese Aussage noch weiter pra- 
zisieren. Das beginnt bereits mit Glaukos’ Rede selbst: Sie zeigt nicht nur in dem 
Operieren mit den Vorfahren und dem Respekt vor Gastfreundschaft und Gastge- 
schenk die Anerkennung wesentlicher Werte der sich formierenden griechischen 
Adelsgesellschaft.4° Gerade deren spezifisch agonales Credo des aién aristeviein 
nennt Glaukos als den Rat, den sein Vater ihm mitgegeben habe (6,208f.) — und 
der ist an anderer Stelle von Peleus an Achilleus gerichtet (11,783f.). 

Sarpedon betont seinerseits gegentiber Glaukos in sehr plastischer Weise 
einen nicht minder ehernen Grundsatz, den der Reziprozitat, des Zusammen- 
hangs von kriegerischer Leistung und Ehrung durch das Volk, der Wechselbezie- 
hung von Ruhm und Anerkennung (12,310ff.). Und an anderer Stelle macht er 
sogar Hektor Vorhaltungen und betont, dass er nur als Alliierter, also eigentlich 
ohne genuines Eigeninteresse am Kampf teilnehme (5,471 ff.) — und demonstriert 
gerade damit seine geradezu interesselose Orientierung am kriegerischen Adels- 
ethos. Zugleich erscheint er als vorbildlicher Anfiihrer der Lykier, in Rechtsent- 
scheid und Kraftentfaltung (Il. 16,542) — eine wirkliche Lichtgestalt. 

Entsprechend anstandig handeln die beiden lykischen Helden auch, vor allem 
Sarpedon, der nur dem Patroklos unterlegen ist, dessen Leichnam von Apollon 
pers6nlich versorgt und von Thanatos und Hypnos in die Heimat gebracht wird, 
wo er mit Hiigel und Stele ein von seiner Ehre kiindendes Grab erhalt (16,666ff.). 
In Wort und Tat verkérpern Glaukos und besonders Sarpedon also gerade we- 
sentliche und charakteristische Wertvorstellungen griechischer Aristokraten, sie 
sind starke Trager der entscheidenden aristokratischen Normen. Sie sind, salopp 
gesagt, ‘Mental-Griechen’, sie sind nicht nur in der Genealogie, sondern auch im 
Wertehorizont der Griechen verankert, ja sie bringen diesen — in Agonalitit, 
Reziprozitat und Ehrorientierung — auf klassische Weise zum Ausdruck. Gegen- 
iiber der durchaus vorhandenen und in Rechnung gestellten, hier im Kontext des 


+5 Liegt — nebenbei gesagt — in dieser doppelten Vererbung der Herrscherwiirde tiber die 
weibliche Linie der eigentliche Kern des angeblich lykischen ‘Matriarchats’ (Her. 1,173,4f., vel. 
hierzu jetzt Bichler 2000, 126ff.)? 

*©Gerade dies wird in dem neuen Cambridger Kommentar von den verschiedenen Autoren 
besonders unterstrichen: Kirk 1990, 187; Janko 1992, 371f.; Hainsworth 1993, 352ff. Zur Be- 
tonung der Gastfreundschaft vgl. Mellink 1995, 33. 
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Troischen Krieges sogar besonders konflikthaltigen ethnischen Differenz domi- 
niert also die Identitét auf der Ebene der sozialen Normen, auf der Basis der 
Gleichrangigkeit: Die lykischen Heroen sind sozusagen satisfaktionsfahig. 

Wir fassen hier eindeutig einen Elitediskurs und ein Eliteverhalten. Das zeigt 
sich auch in den sozialen Umgangsformen. Sie erlauben es ganz problemlos, die 
ethnischen Grenzen zu tiberspringen, insbesondere mittels Verschwagerung und 
Gastfreundschaft. Beides ist in der Erzéhlung von dem Grenzginger Bellero- 
phontes klar erkennbar. Zugleich wird damit so etwas wie der ‘Sitz im Leben’ 
dieser Figur deutlich. Es gehGrte ja zu den iiblichen Praktiken gerade griechischer 
Aristokraten, sich durch Verschwagerungen und Gastfreundschaftsverbindungen 
mit gleichrangigen Individuen auch aus anderen Ethnien zu verbinden — auch 
iiber den Bereich der eigenen Gemeinschaft hinaus. Diese ‘Mobilitat’ war gera- 
dezu ein Kennzeichen griechischer Aristokraten, bis weit in die Klassische Zeit 
hinein.4”7 Und durch solche Verbindungen geschaffene Loyalitat konnte der ge- 
gentiber der eigenen Gruppe durchaus privalieren — ein zentrales Problem grie- 
chischer Politik: Glaukos und Diomedes bestiitigten ihre Gastfreundschaft ge- 
gentiber der kameradschaftlichen Solidaritét mit ihren Mitstreitern. Und es wer- 
den auch in der Realitat solche Verbindungen gewesen sein, die die Kenntnis von 
und die Vertrautheit mit anderen Ethnien, von der die Rede war, besonders ge- 
férdert haben. Der Grenzganger Bellerophontes, eine groBe Figur der alten Hel- 
densage, verkGrpert diese Verbindung im imaginaire. 

Die Beziehung ist aber zugleich auf Dauer gestellt, schon in der Wirkungsab- 
sicht des Epos selbst, das ja vom Nachruhm kiindete. Zugleich bot die bereits in 
der /lias begegnende Genealogisierung einen Ansatz fiir eine zeitliche Verlinge- 
rung. Ferner konnten Heroen Gegenstand religidser Verehrung sein bzw. werden. 
Es gab also, mit anderen Worten, auch die Chance, dass die Geschichte und ihre 
Figuren kommunikativ, dynastisch und kultisch perenniert, dass sie Gegenstand 
einer vielfaltigen Erinnerungspflege und damit zur ‘realen’ Geschichte wurden. 
Ansatze solcher Pflege mégen an lykischen Dynastenhéfen gesucht werden, auch 
wenn Freis (1978) Annahme, die Geschichte sei fiir diesen Zweck erfunden 
worden, gewiss zu weit geht. Entscheidend ist aber, dass die Erziéhlung durch ihre 
Integration in die //ias und damit durch deren Rezeption sowie durch andere 
Varianten in anderen Werken Gegenstand allgemeingriechischer Erinnerung wur- 
de. Dariiber hinaus finden sich konkrete Formen der memoria auf lokaler Ebene: 
Bellerophontes lebt in kultischer Verehrung in seiner ‘Heimat’ Korinth (Paus 
2,2,4) wie in Lykien weiter (Quint. Smyrn. 10,162), Leukippos, der Griindungs- 
heros von Magnesia am Maander, galt als sein Nachkomme.** Sarpedon hatte ein 
Heroon in Xanthos,” und dort ist ein demos Sarpedonios bezeugt, in Tlos zu- 
satzlich ein Bellerophonteios.. Nach Herodot (1,147,1) fiihrten sich sogar “K6- 


47g). Gehrke 1985, 291 ff.; Renfrew 1986; Herman 1987, 3ff. 142ff. 155f.; Coldstream 1993. 

4 Prinz 1979, 115ff. Hervorzuheben sind in diesem Zusammenhang die bildlichen Repra- 
sentationen im lykischen Kontext selbst, so besonders in einem Grab in Tlos und am Heroon des 
Perikles von Limyra (Borchhardt 1976, 91; Bean 1978, 68). 

4 Vor allem App. bell. civ. 4.78f., vgl. Bryce 1986, 27; Janko 1992, 372. 

50 Hinweise bei Bryce 1986, 26f. 
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nige” in den ionischen Stadten auf Glaukos zuriick. Dies alles muss nicht als sehr 
alt gelten, es ist eher post-homerisch als dass es auf dltere, im epischen Gut 
mythisch umgesetzte Kulte verweist; und die Namen der Demen sind ja sicher ein 
Indiz spaterer Hellenisierung. Aber gerade damit zeigt sich die Lebendigkeit der 
Uberlieferung tiber die Jahrhunderte hinweg, ihre Verstetigung durch Erinne- 
rungspflege auf verschiedenen Ebenen. 

Sie fiihrte nun keineswegs eo ipso zu einer Hellenisierung oder Selbst- 
Hellenisierung der Lykier. Die lykische Kultur behielt bekanntlich tiber die klas- 
sische Zeit hinweg ihr eigenes unverkennbares Profil, wozu nicht zuletzt die 
eigene — verschriftete — Sprache gehérte.>! Aber dennoch lasst sich eine durch 
Akkulturation und reichliche Kontakte geférderte Nahe zur griechischen Zivili- 
sation neben der zur politisch dominierenden persischen konstatieren. Gerade 
diese Verschrankung von Nahe und Differenz kommt in der Figur des eingeheira- 
teten Grenzgangers mit seinen heroischen Nachkommen zum Ausdruck und blieb 
in der Erinnerung an ihn und sie erhalten. Zudem wurde auch der lykische 
‘Binnenraum’ im Sinne eponymer Heroen strukturiert. Der Epiker Panyassis, 
Herodots Onkel oder Cousin, nennt als Séhne des Termiles Tlos, Pinaros und 
Kragos, von Stadten abgeleitete Namen: eine griechische Figur, aber bezogen auf 
die Eigenbezeichnung der westlichen Lykier und die alten Namen ihrer Stadte>2 
Es ergab sich daraus keine kulturimperialistische Vereinnahmung. Allerdings 
haben diese tradierten Vorstellungen die Hellenisierung, die mit dem friihen 
Hellenismus einsetzte, gewiss nicht unwesentlich erleichtert.>> 

Auf griechischer Seite dagegen blieben in der klassischen Zeit, ebenfalls 
ganz konsequent, die Lykier als Barbaren klassifiziert. Das galt auch, wenn ihre 
Herkunft aus Kreta postuliert wurde: So hebt Herodot an entsprechender Stelle, 
als er die Auswanderung Sarpedons und seiner Anhanger erwahnt (1,173.1), 
ausdrticklich hervor, dass “ganz Kreta” in alter Zeit von Barbaren bewohnt 
gewesen sei. Aber diese Klassifizierung ist hier eher eine schlichte Kategorisie- 
rung als eine kategorische Scheidung. Wie letztlich gerade in demselben Kontext 
bei Herodot deutlich wird, bildet Lykien eher ein Konglomerat, und so wird den 
Lykiern noch ein Eponym aus Athen ‘zugelegt’ und ihnen selbst werden partiell 
auch kretische Sitten zugeschrieben. Das ist ein wesentlicher und — wie sich 
bestatigen wird — héchst charakteristischer Befund, den es hervorzuheben gilt: 
Gerade auch in einer Zeit, in der ‘Grazitat’ durch Absetzung von ‘Barbaritat’ 
konstituiert wurde, und bei einem Autor, der daran hohen Anteil hatte, fiihrt diese 
Absetzung folglich nicht zur strikten, gleichsam abgrundtiefen Abgrenzung oder 
gar Ausgrenzung. Selbst in dieser Konstellation blieb der Barbar Nachbar. 


5!T. R. Bryce/J. Zahle in: Bryce 1986, S. VIII; Kolb/Kupke 1989, 11; Kolb 2003. 

> Panyassis fr. 18 K., zum Text s. Frei 1993, 88, Anm. 15, wodurch EdvOo0¢ als Ortsname 
entfallt, obgleich gerade der natiirlich sehr verlockend ist. Zum Alter der Namen fiir Tlos (Da- 
lawa, Talawa) und Pinara (Pina) s. Mellink 1995, 35f. Zur méglicherweise weiteren Verbreitung 
der Termilen s. jetzt Kolb 2003, 209ff. 

>3In der ersten Bronzeserie des Lykischen Bundes erscheint offensichtlich Bellerophontes 
auf den Vorderseiten der Pragungen (Troxell 1982, 17. 22f.). 
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Ein Grenzginger etwas anderer Art war Telephos. In der voll ausgebildeten 
Gestalt, die sein Mythos als beliebtes Motiv in der attischen Tragédie angenom- 
men hatte, war er der Sohn des Herakles und der arkadischen Priesterin Auge. Er 
kam aus seiner arkadischen Heimat nach Kleinasien, in das Gebiet des Kaikos 
bzw. das Reich des Teuthras, entweder gemeinsam mit seiner Mutter in einer dem 
Meer anvertrauten Kiste oder spater auf der Suche nach ihr. Dort wurde sie die 
Frau, er der Nachfolger (als Adoptiv- oder Schwiegersohn) des dortigen Herr- 
schers und damit Kénig von Mysien. In dieser Eigenschaft hielt er die Griechen 
bei ihrem ersten fehlgeleiteten Zug gegen Troia zuriick, wurde allerdings von 
Achilleus verletzt und konnte diese Verwundung nur mit dessen Hilfe heilen 
lassen. So kam es, dass er den Griechen bei ihrem zweiten Anlauf half, Troia zu 
finden. Auch hier finden wir also einen Heros, der die Grenze zwischen Griechen 
und Barbaren tiberschritt, zudem noch einen mit einer deutlich geteilten Solidari- 
tat, einen Kampfer gegen die und einen Helfer der Griechen.>* 

Gerade dieses Grenzgangertum ist allerdings der Figur urspriinglich ganz 
offenbar nicht inhaérent gewesen. Tanja Scheer hat unlingst (1993, 71ff.) deutlich 
gezeigt, dass Telephos in der alteren Epik — er taucht indirekt, iiber seinen auf 
troischer Seite kimpfenden Sohn Eurypylos, erstmals in der Odyssee (11,519ff.) 
und in der Kleinen Ilias auf, als Kimpfer gegen Achilleus in den Kyprien — 
eindeutig in Kleinasien beheimatet ist, ohne dass irgendetwas fiir eine griechi- 
sche Deszendenz spricht. In einem den Ehoiai zugewiesenen Papyrustragment 
(Hes. fr. 165 M.-W.) erscheint Telephos, Konig der Myser, zwar als Arkaside, 
doch ist die Zuschreibung des Fragments mehr als fraglich und die Herleitung des 
“Arkasides” von Arkas sprachlich bedenklich.°> 

Wichtig sind in diesem Zusammenhang nun zwei Fragmente aus dem Umfeld 
der beginnenden griechische Historiographie: Bei Akusilaos (FGrHist 2 F 40) 
figuriert Telephos als Sohn des Herakles. Vor allem aber ist bei Hekataios in 
einer von Pausanias iiberlieferten Passage (FGrHist 1 F 29 = Paus. 8,4,8f.) 
bezeugt, dass Auge, Geliebte des Herakles und von diesem geschwingert, mit 
ihrem Kind in einer Kiste auf dem Meer ausgesetzt worden und in dieser bei 
K@6nig Teuthras in der Katkos-Ebene angelandet sei. Hier ist zwar Telephos nicht 
expressis verbis genannt, doch ich wiirde davon ausgehen,>® dass man an ihn zu 
denken hat. Ein solches Kind kann ja sagengeschichtlich nicht in der Luft hiingen, 
denn — bei aller Bedeutung der Mutter — hier handelt es sich um einen Herakles- 
Sohn, und zudem einen, von dem wenig spater explizit belegt ist, dass er mysi- 
scher Konig war. 

So darf man auch hier wohl den Schluss ziehen, dass spatestens bei Hekataios 
Telephos mit seiner Mutter ein wandernder Heros war. Hier ist dann im Endeffekt 
— wenn auch zeitlich spiater — dasselbe geschehen wie im Falle der Lykier, und 
wir diirfen auch hier annehmen, dass die Voraussetzung fiir die Grenzen tiberwin- 


54Vg}. den Uberblick von L. Kappel, DNP s.v. Telephos Nr. | (auch mit dieser Akzentuie- 
rung) sowie vor allem die gediegene Studie Scheer 1993, 71-152, die es uns erlaubt, uns hier 
kiirzer zu fassen. 

55 Scheer 1993, 82ff. 

%6 Trotz Scheer 1993, 77f. 
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dende Figur ebenfalls in der Wahrnehmung von Nahe in der Differenz lag, nur in 
diesem Falle im nordwestkleinasiatischen, dolischen bzw. nordionischen Ambi- 
ente. In diesem Zusammenhang ist nun die Herakles-Deszendenz wichtig, denn 
mit dieser werden in der benachbarten Region auch die Lyder in den mythistori- 
schen Horizont einbezogen. Wie man schon gesehen hat,>’ ist hier ebenfalls 
neben der Beobachtung von Andersartigkeit auch die Erfahrung einer deutlichen 
Vertrautheit mageblich. Eine solche kénnen wir in dem Milieu insbesondere 
ionisch-lydischer Konvivenz, nicht zuletzt bei der griechischen Elite, sehr gut 
historisch verorten.>® 

Im Falle des Telephos ist nun besonders charakteristisch, zu welcher Zeit er 
als Sagenfigur besonders profiliert wurde: Pindar erwahnt ihn dreimal (Ol. 9,70ff. 
Isthm. 5,41f. 8,48ff.) im Kontext mit Achilleus, also in hochrangiger Gesell- 
schaft, und nennt ihn explizit “edel” (es/6s, Isthm. 5,41). Telephos steht also ganz 
in der heroischen Wertewelt der Griechen. Und als heroisch-mythisches Exempel 
figuriert er dann auch in der attischen Tragédie, in Dramen, die offenbar beson- 
ders popular waren. Die Motivik seiner Geschichte wurde also gerade auf diese 
Weise immer wieder aufgegriffen und variiert. Er selbst aber blieb auf diese 
Weise plastisch und lebendig — wie nicht zuletzt die Parodien bei Aristophanes 
zeigen.’ Hier ist wiederum zu beachten und zu unterstreichen, dass eine Figur, 
welche die Nahe von Griechen und Barbaren verkGrperte, gerade in der Zeit und 
an dem Ort besonders profiliert wurde, da auch an der antithetischen Figur von 
Hellenen und Barbaren intensiv gearbeitet wurde. 

Damit aber lag — ahnlich wie im Falle der lykischen Hellenisierung — schon 
alles bereit, als spater, im 3. Jahrhundert, die neuen Herrscher Pergamons eine 
vorzeigbare griechische Relation brauchten. Man musste die Geschichte des 
Telephos nur von Mysien und Teuthrania auf den Platz und die Polis Pergamon 
beziehen — was wegen der raéumlichen Nahe keine Probleme schuf.® Das bot 
sogar den Vorteil, dass man dann die Beziehung zu der neuen GroBmacht Rom 
auf doppelte Weise — iiber den Troia-Sagenkreis und iiber Arkadien — mythisto- 
risch ausgestalten konnte.°! 

Wir hatten gesehen, dass in den Fallen, in denen eine spezifische mythische 
Gestalt nicht zur Verfiigung stand oder sich aus verschiedenen Griinden keine 
spezifische Genealogie herstellen lie8, auf Herakles zuriickgegriffen wurde — so 
im Falle der Lyder. Gerade eine Figur wie jener — mit einer uniiberbietbaren 
generativen Kapazitat — stand rasch zur Verfiigung, wenn es galt, prestigebrin- 
gende und Identitat definierende Deszendenzen zu kreieren; fiir die innergriechi- 
sche Welt haben wir dafiir reichliche Beispiele.°* Nun hat jiingst Reinhold 


57 Scheer 1993, 76; Bichler 2000, 215. 

*8Vel. hierzu H.-J. Gehrke in: Aristoteles. Politik Buch IV—VI. Ubersetzt und eingeleitet 
von E. Schiitrumpf. Erlautert von E.S. und H.-J. G., Berlin 1996, 261. 

>°Vgl. die Hinweise bei Kappel a.O. (wie Anm. 54), bes. Aristoph. Thesmoph. 686ff., und 
s. generell Preiser 2000. 

6°Zum Vorgang s. bes. Scheer 1993, 1 10ff. 

6! Scheer 1993, 148. 

©? Gehrke 1986, 90f. 
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Bichler® gezeigt, dass sich bei Herodot ein “umfassendes genealogisches Sy- 
stem ab(zeichnet), das es gestattet, die prominenten Volkerschaften des Orients 
in eine verwandtschaftliche Beziehung zueinander und zu den groBen Heroen der 
Hellenen zu setzen” (136). 

Neben Herakles tritt hier vor allem auch Perseus hervor. Und das fiihrt zu 
einem besonders eklatanten Beispiel: Vor dem Angriff auf Griechenland habe der 
persische Gro&kénig Xerxes, so berichtet Herodot, einen Gesandten nach Argos 
geschickt, der die Argiver zur Neutralitat aufforderte; denn Perses, der Stammva- 
ter der Perser, sei ein Sohn des Perseus und der Andromeda, mithin seien die 
Perser “Abk6mmlinge” (apdgonoi) der Argiver (Herod. 7,150). Diese Geschichte 
gehort in eine — nachtragliche — Debatte iiber das Verhalten von Argos wahrend 
des Xerxeszuges (Herod. 7,148ff.). Sie ist aber fiir Herodot zugleich fester Be- 
standteil der persischen Friihgeschichte. An anderer Stelle (7,61,3) hei®t es nim- 
lich, die Perser seien einst von den Griechen Kephenen, von sich und ihren 
Nachbarn Artaier genannt worden. Dann sei Perseus, Sohn der Danae und des 
Zeus, zu Kepheus, dem Sohn des Belos, gelangt und habe mit dessen Tochter 
Andromeda einen Sohn gezeugt, Perses, und diesen zuriickgelassen, da Kepheus 
keine mannlichen Nachkommen hatte. Konsequenterweise werden Kénige aus 
dem Geschlecht der Achameniden auch (Her. 1,125,3f.) als Perseidai bezeichnet. 
Nach Auffassung der Perser sei Perseus allerdings ein Assyrier gewesen (Herod. 
6,54). 

Ob wir hiermit in der Tat auf eine eigenstindige persische Mythistorie stoRen 
oder nur eine griechische Vorstellung von dieser greifen kénnen, sei dahinge- 
stellt. Auch ob sie alter ist - immerhin erscheint Kepheus woméglich schon in 
den Ehoiai als Schwiegervater des Perseus (Hes. fr. 135 M.-W.) — lasst sich nicht 
eindeutig sagen. Entscheidend ist ohnehin, dass Herodot diese Deszendenz zur 
Strukturierung des Vergangenheitsraumes und der Ethnizitat zugrundelegt und 
nutzt. Also ist auch hier gerade dort, wo die Figur des Gegensatzes formuliert 
wird, sogar dort, wo es um die schirfste Zuspitzung, die Perser und ihren GroB- 
k6nig, das Haupt des Barbarentums, geht, eine Verbindung geblieben bzw. 
akzentuiert worden. Das steht den zwei Schwestern in Aischylos’ Persern (181 ff.) 
naher als einer ethnozentrischen Ausgrenzung. Wo man den Graben zieht, wird, 
zugespitzt gesagt, die Briicke gleich mitgeliefert. 

Das ist umso wichtiger, als es nicht nur fiir Lyder und Perser gilt, sondern 
generell. Uberall ist, mit der Figur des beweglichen Griechenheros, nicht zuletzt 
mit den ganz groBen Gestalten wie Herakles und Perseus, die griechische und die 
orientalische, die hellenische und die barbarische Welt miteinander verquickt® — 
und das erfaBt sogar Barbaren, die sich schon den Randern der Welt nahern, etwa 
die Skythen, auch wenn Herakles deren Stammviter mit einem Mischwesen 
zeugte (Herod. 4,9f.). Damit fiihrt der Blick auf die zwischen Griechen und 
Barbaren wandernden Heroen zu einer wichtigen Einsicht in das griechische 
Welt- und Geschichtsverstindnis: Ein Konzept der Inklusion tiber das wichtige 


3 Bichler 2000, 101 ff. 136ff. 226ff. und vgl. die genealogischen Tabellen 404ff. 
4 Vg]. die Beispiele Bichler a.0. 
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ethnische Element der Verwandtschaft steht neben einer antithetischen Figur. 
Jenes wurde auch beibehalten, wohl gar gestirkt, als diese aufgebaut wurde. Die 
griechische Vorstellungswelt bietet uns also einerseits Ethnozentrismus (als Hel- 
lenozentrismus) und Barbarendiskurs, aber uno actu auch dessen Uberwindung — 
gerade in der Ethnizitat. Uberdeutlich zeigt sich, dass die Antithese weniger eine 
uniiberwindliche ethnische Grenze war, sondern eher eine qualitativ-moralische. 
So blieb der Barbar der fremde Nachbar oder der “nichste Fremde” — auch als er 
zur Gegenfigur wurde. Beides ist nicht voneinander zu trennen. 

Dies alles ging wohl auch deshalb — so viel sei zum Schluss hinzugefiigt —, 
weil gerade die groBen Sagengestalten gar nicht spezifisch griechisch waren, 
sondern Teil der orientalisch-ostmediterranen Kultur, keine griechischen Erfin- 
dungen, sondern Gestalten, die in verschiedenen Facetten aus orientalischen Sa- 
gen, Marchen und Epen stammten und die ihrerseits schon lange vor der Kon- 
struktion der Gegensatzfigur, auf verschlungenen Wegen und auch in Gestalt 
konstruktiven Missverstindnisses, den griechischen Vorstellungshorizont ge- 
prigt hatten.® 
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Barbarian Lineage in Classical Greek Mythology and Art: 
Pelops, Danaos and Kadmos 


MarcGaret C. MILLER 


Introduction 


The Greek readiness to use genealogy as a vehicle for organizing and delineating 
the peoples of the world is well known, as is the flexibility of that organization, 
where mythological family links could shift quite dramatically to concur with the 
exigencies of contemporary political circumstance, even to the extent of chang- 
ing ethnic identity.! The adoption of foreign ancestors into a mythical genealogy 
was a double-edged sword. On the one hand, one could enhance one’s prestige; 
on the other, one risked losing caste in a different ideological context, by having 
one’s ancestors characterised as foreigners and barbarians. 

Individuals, cities and regions had potentially much to gain by associating 
themselves with foreign mythological figures: they could enhance the antiquity 
of their own claims to civilisation. Various culture heros, notably Pelops, Dan- 
aos, and Kadmos, were said to have brought the culture and wisdom of the Orient 
to Greece: the introduction of the alphabet was attributed variously to Kadmos 
and Danaos (Hdt. 5.58, Ephoros FGrH II 70 fr. 105; Hekataios, FGrH 1 1 fr. 20). 
Danaos brought agriculture and the rites of Demeter to Argos (Hes. fr. 128 
Merkelbach/West, Hdt. 2.171.3) and, at least according to later sources, was the 
inventor of the first ship (Apollod. Bibl. 2.1.4).2 Pelops founded the Olympic 
Games (Paus. 5.8.20). But the prestige of Eastern ancestry could also be chal- 
lenged in the context of the nationalism/racism which emerged in the Late Ar- 
chaic and Classical periods, in the face of aggression from the Near East and 
development of democratic ideology. By the first half of the fourth century BC, it 
was a topos of Athenian rhetoric that the cities that traced their foundation to 
Pelops, Danaos, and Kadmos were questionably Greek. Though they might be 
Greek by nomos, the character of the Corinthians, Argives, and Boeotians was 
tainted by the barbarian physis of their foundation, in contrast, of course, to the 
Athenians, who were autochthonous Greeks (Isoc. 10.68, 12.80, Pl. Menex. 
245ce-d).3 


' The artificiality and pliability of ethnic delineation by no means reduced its social power. 
See, e.g., the comments of Edwards 1979, 37, and the studies by Malkin 1994 and 1998. — I 
would like to thank my fellow symposiasts and Erich Gruen for their insightful comments; and, 
for assistance with photographs, A. Barclay (Fredericton), F. Berti (Ferrara), V. Brinkmann 
(Munich), L. Dion (Boston), N. Kaltsas (Athens), U. Kastner (Berlin) and M. Markou (Toronto). 

 Auffarth 1999, 44. 

3 All dates henceforth are BC. 
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In the arts of archaic Greece (poetry as much as painting) there was a pro- 
found ideologically-driven lack of interest in ethnic difference.t The us/them 
dichotomy of the aristocratic mind played out between social classes, and em- 
braced all elites within that “us.” Mythical Trojans by common consent lived in 
North-west Anatolia, and had such peoples as Amazons, Ethiopians, and Lycians 
as their allies; they were thus geographically foreign. Yet in Archaic poetry and 
art, Trojans were presented as culturally Greek: they spoke the same language, 
used the same equipment, and invoked the same gods as the Achaeans at Troy. 
Interest in ethnic difference in (literary as well as figural) art did not seriously 
begin until the fifth century. In the classical period, ethnicity became highly 
important and politicized. A dominant democratic ideology encouraged the stan- 
dard definitional us/them antithesis to be Greek/barbaros. Several significant 
mythological figures, who were “Greek” in the Archaic period, were re-allocated 
to foreign realms in the Classical; notably Corinthian Medea was transported to 
the east end of the Black Sea. Such “barbarization” of mythological characters is 
most readily seen in Attic drama, as argued by Edith Hall.> The ideological 
function of such focus on contrast with foreigners was to submerge social di- 
vision within the polis. In the visual arts, the us/them opposition was increasingly 
expressed by means of clothing or accoutrement, in both the historical and 
especially the mythical plane: the Amazons were given Persoid clothing. 

In keeping with the norm, in Archaic texts the foreign birth of Pelops, Kad- 
mos, and Danaos is rarely, if ever, hinted at. Indeed, we may wonder in each case 
whether a mythical figure originally Greek in the tradition came to be thrown out 
of the Greek and into the barbarian cosmos by the fifth century (but if so, when 
and where? late sixth-century Ionia? fifth-century Athens?).° There is no doubt 
that by about mid-fifth century Pelops, Danaos and Kadmos were widely viewed 
as immigrant heroes. Yet, though each could fit into the pattern of the immigrant 
culture hero, bringing the wisdom of the Orient to Greece, it is not clear that at the 
time of their “Orientalization” the tonality was one of respect. There is often a 
negative nuance in references to it in Attic authors. 

When we turn to look at representations of Pelops, Danaos, and Kadmos in 
classical art, we do not find the uniform Orientalization that we find in the literary 
sources. Nor do we find an iconographic Orientalization parallel to that of such 
Eastern mythological kings as Midas, Bousiris and Priam, who underwent a 
Persizing iconographic transformation about the mid-fifth century BC in Attic 
art.7 Such lack of iconographic consistency raises interesting questions: who 
“could” be depicted in the visual arts as a barbaros, and who not? and why? The 
exploration of the classical iconography of all three immigrant founders in this 
paper may suggest some answers. 


4 Discussed in Miller 1995, 2000. 

5 Hall 1989 (p. 35 with n. 110 for Medea). 

6 Argued, e.g., by Gomme 1913 for Kadmos, and West 1985, 144-54, esp. 153-4 with 131, 
for Danaos and Kadmos; 157-59, for Pelops. 

7 Miller 1988, 1995, 2000. Bérard 2000. 
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As the largest corpora of mythical representation in the pertinent periods are 
in vase-paintings (primarily Attic and South Italian), they provide the bulk of the 
evidence; sculpture and other arts enter the discussion as available. There is 
unfortunately no preserved iconographic tradition for the regions who claimed 
these figures as their ancestors. The Apulian and Lucanian vases from Taranto 
and Metaponto, especially in their early phases, are so akin to Attic that they must 
be regarded more as a continuation of the Attic tradition than as an expression of 
any “Dorian” culture appropriate to their original character as foundations of 
Peloponnesian states.° 

A constant question is the extent to which representations of mythical sub- 
jects in Attic and South Italian painting derive from treatments of the same myths 
in Attic drama. Yet it must be remembered that images can and should be viewed 
as reflections of attitudes — whether sub-conscious or conscious — and can be used 
to track the submerged value-system. Rather than attribute developments in Attic 
iconography to the theatre, I prefer to see parallels in manner of presentation as 
independently motivated by the same ideological cause. Even in those cases 
when it can be argued that the image on a pot responds ultimately in some way to 
a specific work of art (like a tragedy by Aeschylus), we need remember that the 
result is still a translation of a theatre experience into the pot-maker’s “idiom.” 

It has been well said that “Attitudes are historical facts; myths can be facts 
when they articulate attitudes.”® With the hope of identifying attitudes through 
the presentation of myth in the arts, even when the arts differ in the handling of 
myth, this study is undertaken. 


Pelops, Stammvater of the Peloponnesians 


Pelops probably exemplifies the kind of mythological figure who “started out” 
Greek but who was assigned a barbarian persona in late archaic or classical 
times.'° As eponymous ancestor of the Peloponnesians (from at least the mid- 
seventh century: Tyrt. la.15 Gentili-Prato), and mythical founder of the Olympic 
games (Paus. 5.8.20), Pelops bore a heavy symbolic burden. Yet he is hard to 
track in early poetry. In Homer, Pelops is merely the friend of the gods, the 
worthy recipient of a special sceptre (//. 2.101-108) — no mention of his Anato- 
lian father Tantalus or his lover Poseidon who later dominate the tale.!! Is this 
archaic lack of interest in (mentioning) foreignness or is it evidence of Orientaliz- 


8 Trendall 1989, 17-28. 

° Malkin 1994, 3. 

'0 West 1985, 157-58, suggests that Tantalus and Pelops originated in Aeolis, where they 
served as a pre-8th century justification for Aeolic colonization (by the descendants of Orestes). 
Earlier instances of this line of interpretation are considered and rejected by Lacroix 1976, 329- 
30. 

'! The same is true of the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women, where Pelops figures largely as 
father of many figures who dotted the Peloponnesian countryside. West dates the text to the sixth 
century, but largely composed of strands that go back to the eighth century: West 1985, 164-71. 
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ing mythopoiesis in the classical period? Various late sources insist on an 
Achaean origin for Pelops, which might be taken as reflecting a retention of his 
original characterization.'? The epic readiness to note “Ethiopian” Memnon 
(Hes. Theog. 984-5) and “Lycian” Sarpedon (Hom. //. 2.876, 5.633, etc.) make 
Classical Orientalization of Pelops more likely. 

At some point, Pelops’ Eastern origin became a standard part of his tale, 
though both Phrygia and Lydia appear as his home. The earliest indication of 
foreignness we have may be a fragment of Hekataios, which possibly described 
Pelops as Phrygian (FGrH I | fr. 119 = Strabo 7.7.1).!> This certainly was the 
characterization in Bacchylides’ fragmentary epinician for Liparion of Keos (?), 
of uncertain date (8.31). In contrast Pindar set Pelops in Lydia with his father 
Tantalus (Ol. 1.23-4, 36-38, dated 476 BC; Ol. 9.9), and Mount Sipylos, associ- 
ated with Tantalus by Pherekydes (FGrH I 3 fr. 38, ca. 465 BC), is definitely in 
Lydia. Attic drama variably linked the family with Phrygia (Soph. Aj. 1291-2; in 
Soph. Ant. 824 Niobe is Phrygian) and Lydia (Soph. Niobe)!'* — the lack of con- 
sistency more likely reflects lack of specific interest than a conflation of Persian 
satrapies (as I first suspected). What mattered to the fifth-century Athenian is that 
Pelops came from abroad; this is possibly how he would have been rendered in 
the theatre.'!5 Thucydides vaguely described him as “from Asia” (1.9.2); it is 
unclear whether he was unwilling to decide between traditions or trying to 
emphasize his foreign origin. Herodotos, in contrast, is very interested in Pelops’ 
“Phrygian” origin; it is even stated that “Pelops the Phrygian” gave his name to 
the Peloponnesos by right of conquest as a kind of model for Xerxes (Hdt. 7.8y.1., 
7.11.4). Even though it is not clear when it became general “knowledge” that 
Pelops was barbaros, it is interesting to note the wide spread of the “knowledge,” 
both geographically and in terms of genre. 


'2 From Achaean Olenos: Schol. Pindar, O/. 1.35. Achaean from Boeotia: Strabo 8.4.4, 
8.5.5 (360, 365). 

'3 There is some question as to where the fragment ends; Jacoby, F., Die Fragmente der 
griechischen Historiker | (Berlin 1923), Commentary ad loc., p. 342, is agnostic, and gives the 
fullest possible text: the immigrant Pelops from Phrygia, Danaos from Egypt, the Dryopes, 
Kaukones, Pelasgoi and Leleges: Eumolpos’ Thracian immigration to Athens, Tereus to Phokis 
and Kadmos’ Phoenicians to Thebes are also included. Yet it is possible that the words oyedov 
5é t1 Kat at the start of the second sentence are the start of an explanatory elaboration introduced 
by Strabo, summarising the full tally of immigrant Greeks that evolved over the centuries 
between Hekataios and himself. In other words, it is possible that Hekataios said only that ori- 
ginally (before the Greeks) barbarians dwelt in the Peloponnese, which implicitly should include 
Pelops. The earliest certain literary attestation to the foreign descent of all these figures may be 
fifth century and not necessarily Ionian. 

'4 Testimonies, notably & T Hom. Q 602, given by Radt in 7rGF p. 363. 

'S See, e.g., Hall 1989, eg, 168, 176. The problem of stage dress in the fifth century is 
hampered by lack of evidence: the Corinth “Croesus play” fragments seem to indicate that 
“Oriental” figures were dressed in Persoid dress as early as the 470s and the belief that it was a 
play of Aeschylus that first tried out the idea is not unreasonable (Corinth T 1144, ARV 571.74, 
Para 390, Miller 2005). This by no means should be taken to indicate an immediate creation of 
the Theaterkénig costume that is only really certain in the fourth century, the result of another 
dramaturgical revolution. 
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Pelops’ earliest attested appearance in the figural arts is on one of the panels 
of the Chest of Kypselos at Olympia, which is now dated early to mid-sixth 
century.'® Pausanias described it: “Oinomaos is pursuing Pelops with Hippo- 
dameia; they each have two-horse chariots, but Pelops’ horses have wings” 
(Paus. 5.17.7). As Pausanias’ description of the chest elsewhere refers to inscrip- 
tions, we may presume that these figures were labelled rather than simply re- 
cognisable on iconographical grounds. The imagery on the chest is similar to that 
of the earliest extant depictions on vases, two Attic black-figure lekythoi attribut- 
ed to the Sappho Painter, of ca. 500 (e.g. Figures 1-3);!7 the team of winged 
horses surely clinches the identification of Pelops even without inscription. The 
only differentiation between the contestants (hair and beard styles) is intended to 
show a difference in age; there is no vestimental distinction. A generation later at 
Olympia, Pelops from the East pediment of the Temple of Zeus still shows no 
hint of foreign ancestry.!8 

With an Attic hydria in Ferrara of about 445, things start to get interesting 
(Figure 4).!9 Here a rape of Thetis by Peleus has, unusually, a series of inscrip- 
tions. We would have been able to figure out the rapist and victim easily enough; 
but we would perhaps never have otherwise identified the chariot-driving accom- 
plice as Pelops, for all the fact that the horses are winged. And what a Pelops! His 
long charioteer’s robe is sleeved, a characteristic of Persian dress. It is also 
covered in circles, possibly to be viewed as pasmatia or decorative gold spangles, 
another feature of Persian dress. On his head he wears something that has come to 
be known as the “Phrygian bonnet” or “‘cap;” it certainly is meant to be Eastern. 
How Phrygian the head-gear is is debatable; it is more likely related to the head- 
gear of Persian-occupied Phrygia than native Phrygian wear, whether Hellespon- 
tine Phrygia or the interior Phrygia based at Kelainai is difficult to say. 

Somewhat later, a well-known neck amphora in Arezzo shows Pelops and 
Hippodameia racing away in their chariot over the sea.2° Here Pelops wears an 
elaborately decorated ependytes over a Greek chitoniskos. The garment reflects 
an Oriental fashion in contemporary Athens, rather than indicates an instance of 
iconographic Orientalization, and opens a window on variable workshop practice 
in Athens. The amphora is attributed to the “Group of Polygnotos,” and the 


'6 Splitter 2000, 23-24, with fig. 2; dates 580-560 (p. 50-51). For Pelops generally, see 
Séchan 1926, 447-466 and Triantis 1995. 

'7 Athens NM 595: ABL 226.8, LIMC VII “Pelops” no. 12. Unfortunately the “Scythian hat” 
identified by van Straten 1995, 222-223, V158, on the splanchnoptes at the right is merely a 
break disfiguring a hairline: this is no Oriental attendant. The second: Géttingen Univ. J22: ABV 
508.1. Shapiro 1994, fig. 52-54 (not in LIMC). 

'8 East Pediment of Olympia: LIMC VII “Pelops” no. 23; bibliography: LIMC VII “Oino- 
maos” no. 15. Similarly, the two possible pursuits of Poseidon in Attic red-figure show no Orien- 
talization: Vienna IV 3737: column krater, 470, Harrow Ptr., ARV 275.61, LIMC VII “Pelops” 
no. 1; New York 21.88.162: hydria, after 400, unattributed, LJMC VII “Pelops” no. 2. 

' Ferrara MN 3058 (T271 VT): Attic red-figured hydria, Polygnotos, ca. 440, ARV 1032.58, 
LIMC VII “Pelops” no. 3. 

0 Arezzo 1460: Attic red-figured rope-handled amphora, Manner of the Dinos Ptr., ca. 410, 
ARV 1157.25, LIMC VII “Pelops” no. 53. 
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Group of Polygnotos characteristically depicted heroes in “orientalizing” dress.2! 
Yet in its style, the Arezzo amphora is very close to the “Meidian” style, asso- 
ciated with the Meidias Painter, whose workshop tends not to put Oriental dress 
on its Oriental heroes.?+ 

A monumental Attic bell krater of ca. 380 provides a second inscribed scene 
(Figure 5); it is the only fourth-century Attic example and roughly contempo- 
rary with Isocrates 10.68. The krater shows Oinomaos making sacrifice at an 
altar, while Pelops waits with Hippodameia on his chariot. Myrtilos brings up 
Oinomaos’ chariot in the upper register. Pelops conspicuously wears his sleeved 
chiton under his ependytes, the “Phrygian cap” on his head. Elsewhere in late 
Attic and South Italian painting, Oriental dress on kingly figures is often inter- 
preted as merely indicating royal standing. Here, the contrasting appearance 
between the Hellenic king and the immigrant hero is a deliberate use of dress to 
indicate ethnicity. 

These few Attic examples of Pelops, though interesting, are striking for their 
rarity. We can contrast the widespread enthusiasm for the story of Pelops among 
South Italian painters: at least twenty-eight examples are known, of which the 
vast majority are Apulian (mostly dating to the second half of the fourth century), 
but there are also two each of Campanian and Lucanian.*4 Typically, Pelops is 
Orientalized; he wears the “Phrygian cap” and sometimes foreign clothing.2 
Séchan argued that all the scenes with Pelops on South Italian vases may reflect 
the contents of the tragedies Oinomaos of Euripides and Sophocles.2° Above it 
was suggested that iconographic changes in Attic art should not be assumed to 
derive from the theatre. Yet the tendency towards Orientalization of mythical 
figures in South Italian painting (notably Apulian), in conjunction with the 
known enthusiasm for Attic drama in Magna Graecia,”’ perhaps makes theatre an 
important factor in the Greek West. The South Italian vases may parallel or 
reflect a tradition of staging involving Asian dress in deliberate contrast with the 


21 Eg. Matheson 1995, pl. 69 and 133 (Lyssa), 77 and 169b (Priam), 99 (Midas’ attendant). 

22 The point about the “Meidian” quality of the style is made by Matheson 1995, Cat. No. 
DM 29, p.233. An excellent example of the (reactionary) tendency to depict heroes in elaborated 
Greek dress rather than generic “Oriental” dress is the Meidian Paris, done at a period when 
Paris almost universally wears sleeved garments: Malibu 91.AE.10: Attic red-figured lekythos, 
Circle of the Meidias Ptr., ca. 410, Towne-Markus 1997, 47. We might also compare the arous- 
ing impact of Paris’ Oriental dress on Helen in Eur. Cyc. 182-85. 

23 Naples H 2200: Attic red-figured bell krater, Oinomaos Ptr., 380-370, ARV 1440.1, 
LIMC VII “Pelops” no. 13. 

24 Apulian: LIMC VII “Pelops” nos. 4, 6-8, 10-11, 15-20, 25-29, 54, 57-60, to which add 
Bari 15 (LIMC V “Hippodameia I” no. 5), Malibu 77.AE.14 (LIMC TL “Chrysippos” no. 4b), and 
Taranto 4604 (LIMC V “Hippodameia I” no, 25). Lucanian: Louvre K17 (LIMC VIL“Pelops” no. 
14), Taranto (LCS 57.284). Campanian: Berlin F 3072 (LIMC VII “Pelops” no. 51) and Naples 
H3227 (LIMC VII “Pelops” no. 9). 

5 On one, early in the series, we see Oinomaos orientalized rather than Pelops: Taranto, 
127081: Apulian red-figured volute krater, close to early followers of the Painter of the Birth of 
Dionysos, ca. 400, RVAp I 169.29, LIMC VII “Pelops” no. 25. 

26 Séchan 1926, 461-66. Accepted by Pipili 1990, 439. 

27 Admirably explored by Green 1994, esp. 56, 65-71. 
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Greek dress of Oinomaos, as on the Attic krater. One fragment of Sophocles’ 
Oinomaos makes it clear that in the drama Hippodameia fell in love with Pelops 
(TrGF fr. 474). A corresponding erotic element appears on several South Italian 
vases.78 The structural parallel between Pelops and Alexandros, whose Oriental 
allure similarly seduced Helen into abandoning her natural ties (Eur. Troiades, 
987-996), was surely conscious. 

An Apulian situla in the Villa Giulia provides an excellent example (Figure 
6).29 Eros and Aphrodite at the upper left supervise while Pelops, heroically 
naked, but identified as foreign by his “Phrygian cap” and boots and elaborately 
decorated cloak, addresses an enthroned Oinomaos in his palace; between them 
stands Myrtilos with his chariot wheel. Hippodameia views the exchange from 
behind her father; the garland held out by Aphrodite may be intended to be 
nuptial rather than epinician. All are identified by inscription. Behind Pelops a 
little attendant carries a folded-up parasol. He wears the “Phrygian cap” and high 
boots; his garb has a mixture of Greek and Eastern elements. He, too, has an 
inscription: he is ®pvé (“Phrygian”). He is a fine example of “comitative Orien- 
talization” in which the hero is identified as foreign by association (Memnon’s 
Blacks in Attic archaic painting will be the most familiar example).*° Pelops does 
have those extra Oriental touches, but the painter here relied on little “Phryx” to 
hammer home the point. Most Apulian painters are not so reticent, cheerfully 
showing a fully Orientalized Pelops. Perhaps this is a function of passage of time; 
the Villa Giulia situla, dated ca. 360, is early in the series. Even so, the erotic 
element is already present. 

A Campanian squat lekythos of ca. 320 is more characteristic of the West 
Greek manner of mythical Orientalizing (Figure 7).*! It dramatically represents 
the contest, another favourite subject for depiction. Here Pelops races off with 
Hippodameia, Lyssa (identified by her drawn sword) fluttering overhead, while 
Myrtilos, cast out of the chariot, falls into the sea. Pelops is easy to pick out by the 
decorated sleeves of his garment and spotted hat, a fantastic concoction loosely 
based on Scythian and Persian headgears. All clearly identify him as an Eastern- 
er. 

Rather oddly Triantis insists that the “Phrygian cap,” when worn without 
other such Oriental garment by Pelops, is not “‘a determinative element to indicate 
his origin.”3? She seems to believe that because he occasionally wears a helmet 
instead, it should not be taken seriously as a vestimental attribute. There is no 
reason for taking this view; Triantis seems not to recognise the Oriental character 


*8 See the comments and list of Pipili 1990, 439. 

*° Villa Giulia 18003: Apulian red-figured situla, Ptr. Athens 1714, 350, RVAp 212, 149, 
LIMC VII, “Pelops” no. 4. 

30 E.g. London 1849.5—18.10 (B209): Attic black-figured amphora, ca. 540, Exekias, Mem- 
non flanked by two Blacks, ABV 144.8. For Memnon see Bérard 2000, 395-402. For the signi- 
ficance of the parasol, see Miller 1992. 

*! Berlin F 3072: Campanian red-figured squat lekythos, Ixion Group, 330-310, LCS 341, 
819, LIMC VII. “Pelops” no. 51. 

*? Triantis 1995, 287, summary comments. 
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of Pelops’ dress on the Attic hydria in Ferrara (Figure 4). In fact, Pelops alone of 
the three immigrant founding heroes discussed here follows the normal icono- 
graphic pattern of foreign mythological characters in Attic and South Italian 
painting. Most such figures tend to be rendered as Asians by the third quarter of 
the fifth century after a prior existence looking Greek. Pelops also stands out as a 
figure whose Phrygian past was of widespread interest, at least in Attica and the 
West. 

What of Pelops in the Peloponnesos, many of whose cities claimed one of his 
children as a founder, in keeping with the region’s name as “island of Pelops’”’? 
Indeed, the possession of his descendant’s (Orestes’) bones by Sparta was intend- 
ed to support claims of Spartan hegemony in the Peloponnesos.*? Yet there is 
precious little to go on. As noted above, Pelops does appear on the East pediment 
of the Temple of Zeus, where he is distinguished from Oinomaos merely by his 
youth. This may be a local reflection of the alternative (and perhaps prior, though 
not attested until later) tradition that Pelops came from Achaea;** it is in any case 
too early for Pelops’ lack of Orientalization to be meaningful. (The same is also 
true of an issue of coins from Himera in 472 BC which depict a Greek-looking 
charioteer with the caption “Pelops.”3>) Later, perhaps in the fourth century, the 
people of Knidos in the east Aegean dedicated at Olympia a statue of Pelops 
(along with Zeus and the Alpheios River) but the group does not survive and there 
is no description of its appearance (Paus. 5.24.7). In all likelihood Pelops was 
merely represented as a youth in keeping with contemporary conventions, but it is 
not certain that Pausanias would have mentioned a “Phrygian hat,” for example, 
if the statue had one. There is no evidence for a visual rendering of Pelops as a 
foreigner in the Peloponnesos: is this absence of evidence or evidence of ab- 
sence? 


Danaos: Egyptian Refugee to Argive King 


Despite Plato’s and Isocrates’ pairing of Argive Danaos with Pelops as an 
immigrant Stammvater, Danaos has quite a different iconographic history: though 
only rarely can he be identified in art, he is always in some sense Orientalized.*° 
The rarity in art is surprising in view of his significance in myth. He was 
apparently the eponymous ancestor of all Greeks, as Homer's term “Danaans” 
expanded from the people of Argos to embrace all combatants at Troy (e.g. I. 
1.42): at least this was the understanding of the later fifth century (Eur., Arch- 


33 Hdt. 1.66.2-68.6. See McCauley 1998 and especially 1999 where she argues that bone 
transfer usually related to the “validation of territorial claims,” with references. 

44 References above, note 12. 

35 Jenkins 1972, 151 #374. 

36 The LIMC article lists only eight entries, of which only three (those discussed here) are 
both likely and Greek; three more are possible; one is Roman; one is a lost work of sculpture. 
Danaos’ identity is never secured by inscriptions. In contrast the Danaides in the Underworld 
was a popular subject from later classical (or, Roman, in the view of Andrew Brown, OCD») 
times on. Keuls 1974 attributes their popularity to a symbolic function representing initiation. 
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elaos, fr. | Austin [TGF fr. 228]).37 It is difficult to judge from the surviving 
scraps whether Hesiod perceived Danaos to be an immigrant — the statement that 
he somehow watered previously-under-watered Argos rather implies that he 
arrived from elsewhere, but he may simply have hailed from another Mycenaean 
centre (Hes. fr. 128 Merkelbach/West). A lost epic, the Danais, presumably re- 
counting his tale, described Danaos as a former king of Egypt (PEG Bernabé 1, 
possibly sixth century). 

With Hekataios at the end of the archaic period once again we have the first 
possible firm indication of a foreign origin, from Egypt, right after the mention of 
Pelops coming from Phrygia (FGrH I | fr. 119 = Strabo 7.7.1; see above, note 
13). Aeschylus in Suppliants (321-23), some time after Xerxes’ invasion, identi- 
fied Danaos as the brother of Aigyptos.3® Pherekydes makes Danaos brother-in- 
law with both Aigyptos and Phoinix, the eponymous ancestors of Egypt and 
Phoenicia respectively (FGrH I 3 fr. 21).3? Would that we had more of Phryni- 
chos’ Aigyptioi and Danaides — the fragments tell us nothing about his treatment, 
but Phrynichos was generally interested in ethnicity. For Aeschylus and Phereky- 
des in the fifth century Danaos’ immigrant status was important, as it was to 
Herodotos (2.91.5, 2.98.2, 2.171.3, 2.182.2, 7.94). 

Danaos’ immigrant status was also important to the handful of Attic red- 
figure painters who handle the subject.*° The earliest representations, dating 
460-450, are two Attic vases interpreted as showing the arrival of Danaos and his 
daughters at Argos (Figures 8-9).*! They both have some Orientalizing elements. 
On a hydria in Munich, seven daughters are unloading goods from a boat whose 
prow appears at the far left (Figure 8). Danaos sits on a rock grasping a sceptre; 
the smallest of his daughters acts as fan-bearer. Although Danaos wears a good 
Greek himation, his posture and attendance by fan-bearer links him with Near 
Eastern royal imagery. Moreover, though many of the goods stacked up and car- 
ried to him are Greek in appearance, one daughter, the closest, brings a shallow 
lobed metal phiale with offset everted rim, a Persian vessel. The whole composi- 
tion dimly recalls tribute scenes from the Persian Empire, rather like Late Archaic 
scenes of the Ransom of Hektor.*? On the slightly later hydria in Berlin, women 


37 West 1985, 145, sees Danae as the original eponym for the “Danaoi.” For theories that the 
myth of Danaos’ immigration retains memory of a historical truth: Astour 1967 and Yadin 1968 
(contra West 1997, 446, n.23, that the Dnin among the Sea Peoples are the Danuna of Cilicia 
rather than Danaoi). 

38 P_Oxy. 2256, fr.3; TrGF T70 has been used for some decades as evidence that the play 
was composed in the 460s; Scullion 2002, 81-101, proposes as equally credible 477, 475, 474 or 
473. 

3° Tables 1-6 of Edwards 1979, 26-28, helpfully present the various genealogies of Danaos 
and Kadmos to be found in the different sources. 

40 See LIMC III “Danaides” and “Danaos” (E. Keuls, 1986); Keuls 1974. 

+) Munich 2429: Attic red-figured hydria, Ptr. of the Louvre Centauromachy, 460-450, ARV 
1094.102, LIMC III “Danaos” no. |. Berlin 30928: Attic red-figured hydria, Nausicaa Ptr., 460— 
450, ARV 1109.38, LIMC III “Danaos” no. 2; deemed among the earlier works of the Nausicaa 
Ptr. Mannack 2001, 28. 

4? See Miller 1995, 450-51. 
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unload goods from a ship in whose stern a bearded man yet stands, holding out a 
sash (Figure 9). His garment is unusual, though not clearly Orientalized; though 
there is nothing to clinch his identification as Danaos, it is a reasonable supposi- 
tion, not least because all the nearest women look back to him so that he is in 
some sense a focal point. Here too a variety of Greek-looking goods (spits, thy- 
miaterion, cloth) are being carried ashore and among them one woman carries 
two shallow lobed metal phialai with offset everted rims. These Achaemenid 
phialai are surely significant though the composition is less processional than that 
of the hydria in Munich. 

Danaos and his daughters arrived in Greece is the subject-matter of these two 
roughly contemporary Attic vases, as it is of Aeschylus’ earlier play Suppliants 
(and possibly of Phrynichos’ earlier plays Danaides and Aigyptioi).*? Perhaps the 
appearance of the tale in the Theatre of Dionysos provoked its appearance in the 
vase-painters’ repertoire. Yet we cannot speak of depiction of performance, if for 
no other reason than the differences in implied narrative — there is no mention of 
stacking up of goods or gifts in Aeschylus’ telling. Yet there are some important 
parallels in the fact of exotic touches. Aeschylus certainly added Egyptian details 
to the text of his drama, and perhaps even to elements of performance. The 
mention of dark skin and different physiognomy (Suppl. 154-55, 279-83, 496) as 
well as of un-Greek clothes worn, it seems, by both Danaos and his daughters 
(Suppl. 234-37) may describe the intended masks and costumes.** Such ethnic 
costuming in this early period may be attested by some Attic hydria fragments in 
Corinth which feature a figure on a pyre wearing Persian clothing; a nearby 
pipes-player suggests performance.*5 Despite the suggestion of ethnically differ- 
entiated dress in the theatre, neither Attic vase indicates Danaos’ Egyptianness by 
dress. Nor would we expect it to be at this date, on the analogy of the Egyptian 
king Bousiris (who Egyptianizes in the sixth century, then looks like a Greek 
tyrant and finally Persizes after the mid-fifth century).*° Yet both play and vases 
reflect a developing Athenian interest in “foreign” peoples as a subject matter, 
and perhaps their accommodation by Greeks.*” 

There is no Orientalizing of dress in art until fourth-century South Italian, 
where Danaos only once certainly appears. On an Apulian krater in Paris Danaos 
approaches Pelasgos as suppliant (Figure 10).** As in the case of the Attic krater 


43 For Scullion’s dating of Suppliants to the 470s, see above n.37. 

4 Hall 1989, 144-45. 

45 Corinth T 1144: Attic red-figured hydria frr., Leningrad Ptr., ca. 470, ARV 571.74, Para 
390. See Miller 2005S. 

46 Miller 2000. 

47 Apart from these three vases only two other Attic vases may depict Danaos: Paris, Petit 
Palais 316: red-figured stamnos, 480-470, Providence Ptr., ARV 639.58, LIMC III “Danaos™ no, 
7. St. Petersburg 6191 (St. 1535): red-figured calyx krater, 455-50, Achilles Ptr., ARV 991.57, 
LIMC III “Danaos” no. 8. Both feature a scene of girls running towards a mature sceptre-bearing 
man on one side, with Poseidon pursuing Amymone on the other. As Amymone was a daughter 
of Danaos, the interpretation of the former as Danaos is reasonable, but nary a detail clinches the 
identification. 

48 Louvre CA 227: Apulian red-figured volute krater, 370-360, Ptr. of Athens 1714, RVAp I 
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with Pelops (Figure 5), Danaos’ elaborate sleeved costume is deliberately con- 
trasted with that of the enthroned Greek king. Given his suppliant status here, 
Danaos can be confidently described as “Orientalized” rather than “tyrannized.” 
The unusual Black attendant at the lower right adds an element of comitative 
Orientalization that links Danaos with Africa.*? 

What do we make of this mixture of Greek and Oriental imagery for Danaos? 
The picture of Egyptian Danaos as founding figure for Argos is complex. It is 
interesting that it is his moment of arrival that is foregrounded in the art; he is 
presented as an Oriental, but in restrained manner. Where exotic elements appear 
in Attic art, they are structural (procession) or attributive (phiale, fan), rather than 
the more thoroughgoing vestimental, which is no surprise, given their pre-mid 
fifth-century date. In South Italian, the sole probable instance shows vestimental 
Orientalization. The daughters of Danaos, similarly rare as a subject in Greek 
ceramic, are depicted in Greek dress.*° In neither vases nor Aeschylean drama is 
Danaos too Orientalizing: it is doubtless significant that he wears no hat on the 
Apulian krater (Figure 10) and Aeschylus stresses equally Danaos’ foreignness 
and his Greek ancestry through Io.>! Aeschylus’ care also to present Argos in a 
positive light in the play is conspicuous and often viewed as motivated by the 
city’s status as an ally of Athens in the period.°? Modern readers have often been 
struck by the incongruous civic structures of Aeschylus’ mythic Argos; it has a 
sort of constitutional monarchy: a king, Pelasgos, rules, but he defers to a de- 
mocratic general assembly. It clearly meant to resonate in some sense with its 
Athenian audience.*3 

A recent study of the Danaids has argued that they fit the mould of the culture 
hero for Argos. They brought many important skills with them, such as viable 
agriculture (through the creation of water sources: Hes. fr. 128 Merkelbach/ 
West), the rites of Demeter (Hdt. 2.171.3), and ship-building and navigation 
(Apollod. Bibl. 2.1.4, says that with Athena’s help, Danaos built the first ship).>* 
Of these, at least one element (agriculture) has archaic testimony, and Herodotos’ 
reference to rites of Demeter does not sound like his own invention. This would 


211, 146, LIMC III “Danaos” no. 4. I am convinced by Keuls’ arguments that this is the most 
reasonable interpretation of the scene: Keuls 1974, 75-77 (other interpretations cited p. 75, 
n.38); taken as Chryses and Agamemnon by Kossatz-Deissmann 1978, 56-7, K16. 

’ The final candidate for rendering of Danaos from the Greek sphere is a Lucanian nestoris 
on which an Oriental king is killed by a figure with possibly negroid features and surrounded by 
other possibly negroid figures (Bonn 2667, 375-350, LCS 113, 584, pl. 59, LIMC III “Danaos” 
no. 5). While the tale is possibly Danaos killed by Lynkeus, it is equally possibly the death of 
Bousiris and so should be left out of the tally. 

*” Keuls 1974 tries to expand the repertoire; LIMC III “Danaidai” (E. Keuls, 1986). 

5! Yet Hall sees Danaos’ careful instructions to his daughters as reflective of typical Egyp- 
tian cunning and sees the “deliberate emphasis ... placed on the Argives’ granting to him of a 
personal bodyguard” as significant because this was “traditionally the first step towards obtai- 
ning a formal tyranny.” Hall 1989, 123: quote from p. 156. 

5? See Keuls 1974, 69, with references. 

%5 Outlined: Podlecki 1966, 42-62. See also Scullion 2002. 

4 Auffarth 1999, 44. 
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fit a model of “Oriental wisdom” imported to Greece, which certainly was an 
important tradition by the Hellenistic period, but how early does it extend? 

Danaos’ dynastic importance in Argive history was highlighted in the one 
Argive monument that can be brought to bear, a sculptural group prominently 
displayed at Delphi just after 369, commemorating Argive assistance at the 
foundation of Messene (Figure 11; Paus. 10.10.5).>> At the centre of a hemi-cycle 
of paratactically-disposed bronze standing figures, Danaos stood, heading a line 
of his descendants stretching to his right — his daughter and son-in-law, Hyper- 
mestra and Lynkeus, down to Herakles — all identified by inscription. Only the 
base survives, and the description by Pausanias. The eastern half of the hemi- 
cycle was never completed, according to Roux, who suggests that statues of nine 
or ten gods were planned there to balance the nine heroes to the west of Danaos. 
Danaos stood as the axial point of the composition. Danaos’ treatment in the 
group inspired Pausanias’ description of him as “the most powerful king of 
Argos.” It was a proud claim of Greek dynastic potency, signifying the Argive 
ancestry of the kings of Sparta as well as the amity between Argos and Thebes, 
the mythical home of Herakles.°° Yet, as in the case of the fourth-century 
sculpture of Pelops at Olympia, it is unlikely (given sculptural conventions of the 
day) but uncertain that Danaos was specifically characterized as foreign by dress. 

Danaos’ minimal presence in Attic and South Italian pottery cannot cast 
doubt upon his importance at Argos. Was artistic lack of interest in the subject a 
result of the fact that to Athenians Danaos was more a construct than a mytholog- 
ical hero? He basically lacked an exemplary action-packed narrative “moment” 
of iconographic interest. As immigrant culture heroes, Danaos and his daughters 
enjoyed rather ambiguous ethnic characterizations. 


Kadmos, Phoenician Founder of Thebes 


Kadmos, the third Stammvater, founder of Thebes, is similarly riddled with 
contradictions. Certainly by the second half of the fifth century, it seems that he 
was widely regarded as a Phoenician immigrant with links with Egypt (e.g. Hdt. 
2.49.3, 4.147.4, 5.57-61).°” It has been strongly argued that he too is an example 
of a mythological figure who “started out” Greek but who was assigned a 
barbarian persona, this time in the late Archaic period by the Ionian logographers 
(both Egyptian and Phoenician links appear).** It has also been argued that the 
absence of evidence is not evidence of absence when the pertinent texts are all so 


55 See Pouilloux and Roux 1963, 46-51 (50-51 on state of eastern half), with Bourguet 
1929, 41-54, fig. 20-21. 

5 For the symbolism of friendship between Argos and Thebes. see Salviat 1965 (who 
argues that the extant design was that intended rather than a fragment of the initial plan). 

57 Recent discussions of mythology: Tourraix 2000, 75-105; Buxton 1994, 184-193. 

58 This is the conclusion of Gomme 1913 and Vian 1963. 62-68. esp. 68: West 1985, 149— 
52, sees the Phoenician origin as a later moment in a long development. but is inclined to date it 
to the sixth century, contemporary with the composition of the Hesiodic catalogue. 
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fragmentary, and that Kadmos’ eastern origin is an old tradition.*? In extant epic 
he is merely the founding ancestor of Thebes; his marriage with Harmonia is also 
attested (Hes., Theog. 975) as was the episode with the Spartoi, by Stesichoros in 
his Europeia, where it was Athena who actually sowed the teeth. The very 
presence of the account in the Evropeia implies that Stesichoros saw some link 
between Kadmos and Europa, as is certainly to be found in the later tradition. 
Indeed, as West points out, the fact that Eumelus had included the early history of 
Thebes in his Europia indicates a link between Kadmos and Europa already in the 
eighth century (Eumelus fr. 11 Bernabé). But were they foreign? Europa’s father 
is Phoinix in Homer and Hesiod; it is a moot point whether the name bore any 
ethnic implications in their day.*! 

The discovery by Platon and Touloupa in 1963/4 of a cache of Near Eastern 
seals in the Bronze Age palace at Thebes, with a deposition date of ca. 1250 BC, 
has seemed to confirm the Classical literary tradition that the founder of Thebes 
was a Phoenician immigrant.®? But such a view exemplifies the regrettable ten- 
dency to archaeological positivism. Although we have cylinder seals from Thebes, 
it does not mean that they were not also present in other Bronze Age centres 
waiting to be found in quantity; certainly cylinder seals and other Near Eastern 
luxury arts are known from elsewhere.® It is doubtless significant that the group 
of cylinder seals from Thebes is not homogenous. Though found in the same 
deposit, they include Old Babylonian, Mitannian, North Syrian, Hittite, Kassite, 
and Cypriot examples, and range over several hundred years.°* The predomi- 
nance of lapis lazuli suggests that they had been collected and imported for re- 
use. 

The earliest extant clear indication that Kadmos was foreign links him more 
with Egypt. Bacchylides in the first quarter of the fifth century identified Kadmos 
as a descendent of Io through Epaphos on the Nile (Bacchyl. 19.41—48). Slightly 


59 Edwards 1979 argues that Kadmos’ Oriental origin may be much earlier than sixth c. in 
her judicious if not conclusive review of the evidence (she effectively rebuts Gomme 1913 and 
Vian 1963 without being able to clinch the matter one way or the other). 

60 Stesichoros, Europeia, fr. 15 Bergk/fr. 16 Page PMG = Schol. Eur. Phoin. 670. 

61 Edwards 1979, 68-69, argues that the name is meaningful; Vian 1963, 56, that it is not. 
See Tourraix 2000, 76-77. 

62 Platon and Touloupa 1964. For a succinct summary of some enthusiastic associations of 
the seals with the legend of an immigrant Kadmos: Edwards 1979, 133; see also 45-64 where she 
thoroughly examines the many strands of interpretation of the Kadmos tale; see also Astour 
1967. 

63 For example, Cline 1994 lists imported faience cylinder seals in his catalogue (nos. 154— 
163) from mainland sites Mycenae, Prosymna, Iyrisa, Monodendri, Stavros/Lokris, Pharos/ 
Dexamini, and Tanagra, in addition to Thebes. Three frit cylinder seals are reported from Chal- 
kis and Profitis Ilias (Tiryns) (ibid., cat. nos. 172-4), one carnelian from Routsi (ibid., cat. no. 
175), and five haematite from Perati, Larissa (Argos), Mycenae and Tiryns (ibid., cat. nos. 176- 
180). No lapis lazuli cylinder seals are reported from the mainland other than those from Thebes. 
Cline’s whole book is a testimony to the importance of Near Eastern imports in Bronze Age 
Greece, without any necessary mythological link. 

& Published: Porada 1981, 1-70, 77. A convenient summary of the cache and modern 
scholarly interpretations in: Cline 1994, 25-26 (his cat. nos. 165, 195-218, 228). 
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4. Pelops (inscr.) as Peleus’ charioteer (Attic kalpis, Polygnotos, ca. 445). Courtesy Museo 
Archeologico Nazionale di Ferrara (Inv. No. 3058, T271 VT). 
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5. Sacrifice before the race of Pelops (inscr.) and Oinomaos (Attic krater, Oinomaos Painter, 
380-370). Naples H 2200; after L. Sechan, Etudes sur la tragédie grecque dans ses rapport avec 
la céramique (Paris 1926) fig. 131. 
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6. Pelops (inscr.) attended by “Phryx” before Oinomaos enthroned (Apulian situla, Painter of 
Athens 1714, ca. 360). Rome, Villa Giulia 18003; after L. Sechan, Etudes sur la tragédie 
grecque dans ses rapport avec la céramique (Paris 1926) fig. 126. 


7. Orientalised Pelops and Hip- 
podameia in chariot (Campanian 
lekythos, Ixion Group, ca. 320). 
Courtesy Antikensammlung Ber- 
lin (Inv. No. F, 3072). Photo by 
A. Barclay. 








8. Danaos and daughters disembarking (Attic kalpis, Painter of the Louvre Centauromachy, 
460-450). Courtesy Staatliche Antikensammlungen und Glyptothek Miinchen (Inv. No. 2429). 





9. Danaos and daughters disembarking (Attic kalpis, Painter of the Louvre Centauromachy, 
460-450).Antikensammlung Berlin (Inv. No. 30928), © Bildarchiv Preussischer Kulturbesitz / 
Art Resource, NY. 
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10. Danaos supplicates enthroned Pelasgos (Apulian krater, Painter of Athens 1714, 370-360). 
Courtesy Museé du Louvre (Inv. No. CA 227 / K 1), Photo RMN by P. Lebaude. 
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“Kings of Argos” Monument, Delphi, ca. 369, Danaos’ descendants: Danaos (1), Hyperme- 
(2); Lynkeus (3); Abas (4); Akrisios (5); Danae (6); Perseus (7); Alektryon (8); Alkmene 
Herakles (10), Plan redrawn after G. Roux, Enigmes a Delphes (Paris 1963) fig. 15. 
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14. Athena arms Kadmos with a stone (Attic cup, Phiale Painter, ca. 430). Courtesy Trustees of 
the British Museum, London (Inv. No. E81). 





16. Kadmos armed with stone attacks dragon (Campanian kalpis, Whiteface-Frignano-Painter, 
345-335). Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (69.1142, Helen and Alice Colburn Fund). 
Photograph © 2004 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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15. Athena extends garland to Kadmos (inscr.) about to tackle dragon (Attic kalpis, Kadmos 
Painter, 420-410). Courtesy Antikensammlung Brelin (Inv. No. F2634), © Bildarchiv Preussi- 
scher Kulturbesitz / Art Resource, NY. Photo Johannes Laurentius. 
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later, a fragment of Pherekydes identified Kadmos as grandson of the river Nile 
and half-brother of Phoinix (FGrH I 3 fr. 21).® It is Herodotos, as noted above, 
who after the mid-fifth century particularly stresses the Phoenician quality of 
Kadmos. By contrast, Pindar, in all his brief allusions to Kadmos, the Spartoi, and 
Harmonia, gives no hint that Kadmos is anything other than Greek. Gomme 
suggests that the apparent lack of interest in / knowledge of a Phoenician past in 
Pindar (and Aeschylus) has a chronological value and indicates the period when 
the Ionian innovation had yet to gain sway.® But for Pindar Boeotian patriotism 
might also provide an explanation. 

Certainly in Athens late in the fifth century, Kadmos was characterized as 
Phoenician (from Tyre: Eur. Phoen. 5-6, 638-9; from Sidon: Eur. Phrixos, TGF 
fr. 819). Several details in Euripides’ Phoenissai suggested to Demand a per- 
ceived causal relationship between the founder of Thebes and the “venomous” 
character of Thebans who sided with the Persians in the Persian Wars.® As 
relations between the two states worsened in the fifth century, the barbarous 
origins of Thebans perhaps became of greater interest to Athenians and others. 
We would reasonably expect, on such a view, to find Kadmos rendered in some 
sense as an Oriental in Attic art. 

In fact, there is a real disjunction between Kadmos’ Phoenician origins in 
fifth-century literary texts and his universal presentation as Greek in fifth- and 
fourth-century iconography.®® The earliest images associated with Kadmos are 
unproven, perhaps unlikely: two well-known sixth-century Lakonian cups which 
show a warrior spearing a snake at a fountain-house.®? The killing of the “Drag- 
on” by Kadmos is acommon theme in later art and there are some parallels of pre- 
sentation, notably the rendering of the monster as a smallish snake. Yet nothing 
clinches the identification, and one certain instance of Kadmos in Lakonian art (a 
scene on the Throne for Amyklaian Apollo, described by Paus. 3.18.12) presents 
a different subject: the gods’ attendance at his wedding with Harmonia. Although 
Pausanias neglects to mention Kadmos, it is reasonable to suppose that he was 
present. 


65 Others, we are told by the same source (schol. Ap. Rhod. 3.1177.87f), said that he was the 
son of Phoinix, and in some cases it is clear that this is interpreted as meaning that he was 
Phoenician. 

66 Pindar: Ol. 2.23, 78; Pyth. 9.82-3, 3.86-92; Is. 1.30, 7.10; Paian 9.44; Dithyr. 2.22-24. 
Gomme 1913, 50-72: 66 (Aeschylus on p. 65). 

67 Demand 1983, 53. See also Vermeule 1971, 182-3, who argues that idea invented in 
context of Theban Medism; and Morris 1992, 381-82. 

68 As already noted by: Tiverios 1990, 875; Vermeule 1971, 183; Edwards 1979, 77-78. 

6 Louvre E669: Lakonian black-figured cup, Rider Ptr., ca. 560, Stibbe 1972, 286, 303, 
LIMC V “Kadmos I” no. 11. Tarquinia I 7762: Lakonian black-figured plate: Rider Ptr., ca. 560, 
Pipili 1987 no. 142, LIMC V “Kadmos I” no. 12. Other early snake-killers (nb: wielding a sword 
but not at a fountain-house) who may be Kadmos: Louvre E 707: ?Italiot black-figured amphora, 
560-550, LIMC V “Kadmos I” no. 54, Schauenburg 1971, 172-5 on difficulty of interpretation. 
Cambridge GR 14.1937: Attic bilingual eye-cup, Ptr. of the Cambridge Hischylos, 520-510, 
ARV 161.1, LIMC V “Kadmos I” no. 55. 
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The wedding, rather than the dragon adventure, also occurs on the earliest 
certain image in vase-painting. Inscriptions identify the bridle couple on a late 
Attic black-figured amphora: KAZEZMOZ and HAPMONIA (Figure 12).The un- 
common chariot team (lion and boar) indicates a special wedding; and Apollo, 
again identified by inscription (ATIOAON), provides musical accompaniment.” 

Suddenly about 450/440 starts a series of about twelve Attic red-figured 
vases which focus on Kadmos’ encounter with the dragon at a spring. Perhaps the 
most attractive is the calyx krater in New York (Figure 13).”! These characteristi- 
cally render Kadmos as a youth in travelling garb or naked, carrying a hydria, 
chlamys or himation slung over his left arm, and holding a stone against a snake 
at the right often with a woman (personification of the spring?) nearby. (Hellani- 
kos, FGrH 1 4 fr. 96 similarly records the use of a stone, as does Euripides later 
(?) in Phoen. 657-65). Athena is often in the background and sometimes, as on 
the Phiale Painter’s cup tondo in London, she even hands Kadmos the stone 
(Figure 14).72 Nowhere is Kadmos indicated as foreign by dress, his attendants or 
his equipment (ie. no instance of vestimental, comitative or attributive Orientali- 
zation). 

On the name vase of the Kadmos Painter in Berlin, more detail is given 
(Figure 15).73 Athena seems to offer Kadmos a garland. Here, exceptionally, 
Kadmos is bearded and wields a sword (as also in Pherekydes FGrH | 3 fr. 88); 
also exceptional is the use of inscriptions partially in Doric [EPMAZ, AAMATA|[P], 
KOPA, OHBA, TIOZEIAAN, APTAMIZ, ATIEAAQN]. This, plus the icono- 
graphic consistency of the rest of the group, encouraged some scholars to see a 
dithyrambic performance behind these images, though more recent scholarship 
sees, rather, a painting in Thebes which gives “a glorification of Kadmos as a 
favourite of the gods.”’+ More important for our purposes is the contrast between 
the Kadmos Painter’s portrayal of Kadmos on the hydria and his portrayal of 


7 Louvre CA 1961: Attic black-figured amphora, Diosphos Ptr., ca. 490, Para 248.235 
LIMC V “Kadmos I” no. 45. The same subject is found on Gottingen Univ. R 23.5, a fragmentary 
Attic black-figured oinochoe attributed to the Guide Line Class, ca. 510-500, Para 185.237, 
LIMC V “Kadmos I” no. 44, illustrated LIMC IV “Harmonia” no. 10. Here the chariot is pulled 
by boar, wolf and two lions. Identification as Kadmos and Harmonia argued: Schauenburg 1957. 

7! New York MMA 07.286.66: Attic red-figured calyx krater, Spreckels Ptr., ca. 440, ARV 
617.2, LIMC V “Kadmos I” no. 15. 

7 London E81: Attic red-figured cup (I), Phiale Ptr., ca. 430, ARV 1024.150, LIMC V “Kad- 
mos I” no. 7. Also Amsterdam 1611: Attic red-figured Nolan amphora, Ptr. of Munich 2335, ca. 
400, ARV 1161.2, LIMC V “Kadmos I” no. 8. NB how in Eur. Phoen., the weapon is a stone and 
Athena counsels (638-, 657-). 

® Berlin F2634: Attic red-figured hydria, Kadmos Ptr., 420-410, ARV 1187.33, LIMC V 
“Kadmos I* no. 19; Vian 1963, 38, no. 12; CVA Berlin 9 (Germany 74), E. Bohr (2002), pl. 34— 
39: 

™Dithyramb: Rizzo 1902, esp. 487-8, 492. Vian 1963, 49-50. Contra: Froning 1971, 49-51 
(who is more supportive of drama). Painting: Tiverios 1990, 876, 878; Robertson 1992 (quote on 
238). The regular appearance of a tripod, the prize of dithyrambic victory, with no obvious 
narrative significance, was used to strengthen the identification with dithyramb (though no 
dithyramb for this subject is specifically attested in the sources); but Robertson 1992 notes that 
the Kadmos Painter liked tripods. 
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Paris on its twin. Paris is elaborately Orientalized, which shows that the decision 
to render Kadmos as Greek does not result from a personal lack of interest in 
Orientalizing heroes on the part of the painter.’5 

The same lack of Oriental element appears also in South Italian painting (e.g. 
Figure 16).”° In the West, the subject had unusually broad appeal: it appears not 
only in Apulian where it is comparatively rare with two examples, but also 
Campanian (four) and Paestan (three), and from Sicily come fragments of the 
only scene of Kadmos with the Spartoi.”’ Throughout, the lack of any kind of 
Oriental element associated with Kadmos in art contrasts vividly with the insis- 
tence of the literary sources that Kadmos was somehow linked with the east. 
What is the explanation for such non-ethnic visualisation of Kadmos? 

The answer surely lies in Kadmos’ mythological character. Not only was he a 
culture hero, one of those credited with introducing the alphabet to Greece (Hat. 
5.58; Ephoros FGrH II 70 fr. 105); he was truly a founding hero, a tipmg Ktiotnc. 
The aspect of Kadmos’ tale preferred in classical art is not the wedding with Har- 
monia but the Theban autochthony story (the slaying of the dragon leads to the 
sowing of the teeth from which the Spartoi sprang, more truly Greek than 
Phoenician). Moreover, in later fifth-century Attic as well as in fourth-century 
South Italian depictions, Athena seems to help this founder, acting as a kind of 
mid-wife to the birth of Thebes. Is this Athenian propaganda, akin to Theseus’ 
gift of a home to Oedipus in Oedipus at Colonus? Athenians, of course, prided 
themselves on their autochthony, and perhaps found it better to trump the The- 
bans by assisting at their “birth” rather than stressing the foreign origin of 
Thebes’ royal family and the bulk of its population — at least in art, in which they 
were followed by the South Italians.’* 

It is unfortunate that the one extant Boeotian depiction of Kadmos, though it 
also presents the autochthony story, cannot be taken seriously. On a later fifth- 


75 Berlin 2633: Attic kalpis (destroyed in WW II), Kadmos Ptr., ARV 1187.32; cf. drawing 
in RA (1982) p. 131, fig. 10. Robertson 1992, 239, regards the two hydriae as a “matched pair™ 
— they share a provenance in Vulci and Doric inscriptions. Immerwahr 1990, 113, observes that 
the Kadmos Ptr. characteristically uses a mixed alphabet, though the Doric forms do not occur 
elsewhere. 

76 Boston MFA 69.1142: Campanian red-figured hydria, Whiteface-Frignano Ptr., 345-335, 
LCS Suppl. 1, 69, 139a, LIMC V “Kadmos I” no. 26. See Vermeule 1971, 177-88. 

77 For the South Italian examples, see LIMC V “Kadmos I” no. 21-27. The subject even 
appears in Etruscan art: a Faliscan stamnos (Vienna IV 3960, LIMC V “Kadmos I” no. 34) and a 
mirror (Brussels R 1279, LIMC V “Kadmos I” no. 35). Krauskopf 1974, 51-52, suggests that the 
appearance in Etruscan art may be explained by otherwise-unattested foundation heroes in the 
West who numbered among Kadmos’ descendants. 

78 A tradition that the Gephyraioi of Attica immigrated with Kadmos from Phoenicia (Hdt. 
5.57) can but have helped. From this clan came Harmodios and Aristogeiton, icons of democra- 
tic values in Classical Athens. Moreover, the fact that Kadmos’ near relative Europa was linked 
to the royal family of Athens, as grandmother to Theseus’ sons Akamas and Demophon through 
his last wife Phaedra, daughter of her son Minos (//. 14.321) may also have made him seem more 
“Greek.” In fact Buxton 1994, 192-3, finds that the dual nature of Thebes’ foundation — auto- 
chthony and immigration — indicates that immigration serves as a doublet for autochthony, 
presumably serving to emphasize the latter. 
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century black-figured skyphos a large snake emerging from reeds startles a 
grotesque figure, with big phallos, pot-belly, exaggerated face and country bump- 
kin pilos and exomis.’? His water bucket (instead of the hydria of Attic tradition) 
falls upside down behind him, a staff and traveller’s pouch below it. The humor- 
ous quality of the scene, in keeping with the character of the group of “Kabeiric 
skyphoi” makes it difficult to accept as representative of the usual Boeotian 
perception of or attitude towards Kadmos and his Phoenician origin. 


Visual Acknowledgements of Cultural Borrowings and Ethnic 
Appropriations in Classical Greece? 


We have seen that all three key figures of early Greek mythology were ethnically 
unmarked in the early textual tradition, where if they even had a foreign ethnicity 
(possible for Danaos and Kadmos), it was not of interest. Yet Kadmos, Danaos 
and Pelops were all declared immigrants from the Near East in fourth-century 
thetoric, fifth-century historiography, poetry and drama, and perhaps even the 
late archaic work of Hekataios. Such migration in myth seems an apt metaphor 
for the genuine cultural indebtedness of Greece to the Near East stretching back 
to the Bronze Age, which is perhaps otherwise reflected in mythology.8° This 
makes more pressing our desire to know when and how such traditions devel- 
oped; and how widely they were accepted. Were they widespread, preserving a 
folk memory of real exchange? Or were they early inventions to lay claim to the 
more venerable traditions from abroad? Or were they relics of inter-Hellenic 
propaganda wars in the late archaic/early classical periods? 

It is questionable whether the developing theory that these key figures of 
early Greek mythology were Eastern immigrants was embraced by their descen- 
dants in the Peloponnesos and Boeotia. We are severely handicapped by a 
shortage of good evidence from the regions, unless it could be established that the 
name vase of the Kadmos Painter (Figure 15) reflects a Theban painting featuring 
Kadmos. We do at least know that Boeotian Pindar sang of a Lydian Pelops; 
given the dominant myth of the return of the Herakleidai, with its own style of 
strong nationalistic claim, a Lydian (or Phrygian) Pelops posed no real threat to 
local sentiment, especially in Sparta. Nonetheless, if we are to rely on what little 
evidence we have, Pelops, Danaos and Kadmos were not Orientalized in local 
(Peloponnesian and Boeotian) arts, which may be taken as indication that there 
was in the classical period no strong local popular sense that their founders were 


79 Berlin 3284: Boeotian black-figured skyphos, ca. 420, Kabiros Ptr., “Kadmos I,” LIMC 
V, no. 20; Vian 1963, pl. 4. Sordi 1966, 20, suggests that the caricature shows Theban aversion 
to Kadmos who was the anti-Theban counter-propaganda to the preferred Theban foundation 
myth with Anthion and Zetes and that it deliberately Orientalizes him by flattening his nose. 
Attractive though the idea is, such Kabeiric vases cannot be taken seriously (even if the nose 
were flattened, it would not be a strikingly Semitic physiognomic trait). 

5° On imported Eastern wisdom, see, e.g., Burkert 1992; Morris 1992. 

51 Or, of course, that local ideology did not allow ethnicity to be worthy of note. One should 
not be fooled into thinking that ethnicity never figured in Peloponnesian art: the Phrygian 
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foreigners.®! If this is the case, it is evidence for regional differences of opinion 
about the distant past, though whether the non-Orientalization of the founders 
was ideological (ie. reflected a focus on social standing rather than ethnicity), or 
an absolute rejection of any implied reduction of Hellenicity, is unknowable. It 
would seem in any event not a case (in this early period) of appeal to foreign 
ancestry to enhance one’s dignity.82 

At present the admittedly very lacunose evidence suggests that the tradition 
of immigrant founder in this group would seem typically to have been foisted on 
One part of the Greek world by another part in a kind of one-up-manship. The 
claim of being “most Greek,” involved modulating the definition of “Greek” to 
suit circumstances.°> It was other Greeks, perhaps even hostile Greeks, who 
seemingly “discovered” that these ancestral figures really were barbaroi, in ap- 
parent contrast with Hellene. In other words, imposition or attribution rather than 
borrowing or appropriation would seem to have been the norm. Whether the 
ethnic rethinking tended to be late Archaic Ionic, as Gomme argued, or Early 
Classical Attic, is difficult to say. The timing would fit into the global shift from 
aristocratic to democratic dominant ideology noted above. 

We are left with what we might call the “Athenian perspective” which ap- 
pears to continue and be elaborated in South Italian painting. Here, within the 
global readiness to see and render ethnic difference starting by the Early Classical 
period and to trace genealogical relationships that highlight ethnic difference, we 
find the curious asymmetry of iconographic Orientalization: the variability of 
whether or not a foreign hero would be rendered as a barbaros. Against the 
background of widespread characterisation of the three figures as barbaroi in text 
(dramatic, historical, rhetorical, philosophical), we find that in art Pelops Orien- 
talizes, Danaos does but minimally and very early (he is essentially ignored) and 
Kadmos Orientalizes not at all. The only consistent Orientalizer, Pelops, Orien- 
talizes in the third quarter of the fifth century, more in keeping with the dominant 
pattern in Attic art. There is thus no consistency in the artistic treatment of these 
three figures lumped together by fourth-century Athens on the basis of typologi- 
cal similarity. The only conclusion can be that mere foreign ethnicity was in- 
sufficient to make a person “barbarian” in art; other factors figured. 

When the figures are deemed “worthy” of iconographic Orientalization, there 
is no hint of demonization, which is very interesting. Medeia (who does Oriental- 
ize in fifth-century art) did horrific things in Greek mythology, but so too did 
many other figures of classical myth who are not Orientalized. Indeed, Euripides’ 


captors of Silenos on a sixth-century Lakonian cup are clearly rendered in foreign dress (Rome, 
Villa Giulia 57231: Typhon Ptr., 560-550, LIMC VIII “Midas” no. 7) — they exemplify the 
phenomenon of the “ethnicizing” of the servants of the elite otherwise known in aristocratic art, 
e.g. Memnon. 

*2 Of the sort outlined in Bickermann 1952. 

83 Proposed in the case of Thebes by Sordi 1996, 20. See essays in Malkin 2001, especially 
Hall, 166-167; Bickermann 1952, 76, aptly cites Josephus, Contra Apionem, 2.152, that “every 
nation endeavors to trace its own origins back to the remotest date in order not to appear to be 
imitators of others.” 
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handling of Medeia is not unsympathetic. It would increasingly appear that 
iconographic barbarization charts a different course from genealogical barbariza- 
tion, and perhaps Euripides points the way, with his contrast between genetic 
(physis) and what we might call behavioural barbarity (nomos). 

What about Pelops made him so prone to Orientalization? It cannot be that it 
was to flag him as a Near Eastern culture hero; that role is in any case more 
readily assigned to Kadmos or Danaos. Nor can it be that he fit the mold of 
“tyrannos” such as the likes of Bousiris and Midas, even Priam. It is more likely 
the dubious moral quality of his tactics to achieve his goal in many versions of the 
tale, which suits the Orientalist characterization of barbaroi in late fifth-century 
Attic literary sources. Scenes showing the initial encounter between Oinomaos 
and Pelops usually include Myrtilos (e.g. Figure 5—6), often with the tampered 
chariot wheel in hand (indeed, a chariot wheel functions as his attribute, as on 
Figure 6). The fact that the usual choice of moment is the oath-taking at the altar 
before the contest makes Pelops’ lack of faith more striking. Occasional allusion 
to Pelops’ non-payment to Myrtilos may appear;* and certainly at least once his 
ungrateful murder of Myrtilos is suggested (Figure 7). Such perfidious actions 
easily fall into the pattern of Orientalism known from Euripidian drama. 

Eroticism marks another trait in Orientalist discourse. Whether Sophoclean 
invention or not, as noted above, Hippodameia falls in love with Pelops in So- 
phocles’ drama. The frequent appearance of Aphrodite and / or Eros in scenes 
with Hippodameia indicates the consonance of the idea with popular thought. A 
popular “moment” for depiction of Pelops is his carrying away of Hippodameia 
in his chariot (a composition used even when the subject appears to be visiting his 
sister Niobe!®>). As an Easterner come to marry a Greek wife, Pelops was struc- 
turally cognate with another well-known Orientalizing prince: Paris of Troy, who 
first Orientalizes before Pelops, just after the mid-fifth century.8° Paris’ charac- 
terization as less manly than his brothers goes back to the Archaic tradition. On 


4 On London F331 (an Apulian amphora attributed to the Varrese Ptr., ca. 350, RVAp I 
338.5) the juxtaposition of Eros and Aphrodite to Myrtilos at right might allude to the tradition 
of promised sexual favours. 

85 Malibu 82.AE.16: Apulian red-figured loutrophoros, ca. 335, Ptr. of Louvre MNB 1148, 
LIMC VII “Pelops” no. 57, CVA Malibu 4 (USA 27) 1991, pl. 183-5, M.R. Jentoft-Nilsen, A. D. 
Trendall. 

*6 All examples Attic red-figure: The earliest may show a transitional phase: here Hermes 
approaches Paris seated on his rock, wearing what looks to be a peaked Thracian helmet, and 
Thracian high laced books (embades). Syracuse 2406: skyphos of Corinthian shape, 450-425, 
Danae Ptr., ARV 1076.16, Wescoat 1989, no. 10 (where identified wrongly as Phrygian dress). 
Copenhagen 731: pyxis cover, 450-425, LIMC “Athena” no. 411, with illustration. Palermo, N. 
I. 2366: kalpis, 420-410, Nikias Ptr., ARV 1334.29. Sarajevo 33: unattributed calyx krater fr., ca. 
420. CVA Sarajevo | (Jugoslavia 4), pl. 46, 38; Reeder 1995, 65, fig. 7. Berlin 2633: Kalpis 
(destroyed in WW II), Cadmus Ptr., ARV 1187.32; cf. drawing in RA (1982) p. 131, fig. 10. St. 
Petersburg ).0.28 (St. 1807): calyx krater, end Sth c., Cadmus Ptr., ARV 1185.7; LIMC IV, pl. 
429 (“Hera” no. 411). Karlsruhe 259 (B36): hydria, ca. 410, Ptr. of the Carlsruhe Paris, ARV 
1315.1: LIMC I “Alexandros” no. 12. pl. 378. Athens Agora P 3745, lekanis fr., ca. 400, Moore 
1997, 281. no. 1072, pl. 102. 
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an inscribed Chalkidian amphora in Wiirzburg the contrast in their wives’ recep- 
tion of the sons of Priam could not be greater. While Helen turns away from a 
bow-wielding Paris, Andromache welcomes Hektor in full hoplite armour, paral- 
leling the tone of a famous Homeric scene (//. 3.428-36).8? When the rhetoric 
about effeminate barbarians developed in the fifth century, Paris most readily of 
all the Trojans Orientalized (his brother Troilos Thracizes earlier, but that may 
have more to do with his youth). Such perceptions of Pelops’ character might 
explain his Orientalization in Attic art. 

Danaos is more difficult to assess iconographically, largely owing to his 
vestigial appearance, but that appearance consistently Orientalizes, even if only 
at a low level. He is an ambiguous character. The evidence of Attic art and 
Aeschylean drama, in conjunction with the largely friendly relations between 
Athens and Argos (on the “make friends with the enemies of your neighbours” 
principle), makes Danaos the best candidate for avowedly Oriental culture hero. 
Yet embedded in the tale of Danaos and his fifty daughters is their perfidy, in 
agreeing to marry the sons of Aegyptus and then plotting to murder them on the 
wedding night. 

In the case of Kadmos, the disjunction between Athenian art and text can 
only be read as testimony to the plurality of voices and attitudes in Classical 
Athens. Despite the consistency of a Phoenician or mixed Egyptian and Phoeni- 
cian ethnicity in the historians and drama, in art Kadmos appears as a heroic 
Greek monster-killer. Even more striking in art is Athena’s supportive role in 
Thebes’ foundation-story. Whether or not this perspective was inspired by a 
dithyramb, it offers a richer outlook on Kadmos as is appropriate for a main 
participant in such a founding story that involves both immigrant and autochtho- 
nous elements. 

The question of iconographic Orientalisation in classical Greek art is not a 
simple matter of rendering in art a perceived ethnic difference. There would seem 
to be a moral quality to the matter. Kadmos, as a founder and culture hero (with 
no negative element in his tale), was portrayed in Attic and South Italian painting 
as a Greek youth often aided by Athena, and he was frequently portrayed in the 
act of foundation. Danaos did not easily fit into a schema and was largely 
neglected, though he, too, functioned as a culture hero in some traditions and his 
foreignness was (moderately) admitted. Pelops slid into a niche established by 
Paris, taking on the mantle of Eastern seducer in exotic garb. 
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Persia through the Jewish Looking-Glass 


ERICH S. GRUEN 


Persia holds a special place in Jewish tradition. Whereas the Bible’s cast of 
villains and oppressive states is a long one, the Persian kingdom stands out as a 
shining exception. The victories of Cyrus toppled the Babylonian empire, the 
king released the Israelites from their bondage, ordered the restoration of their 
sacred objects, and authorized their return to the homeland — even encouraged 
and helped to finance it. 

Cyrus, not surprisingly, receives a very good press in Jewish sources. And so, 
by extension, does the Persian realm under whose aegis the Jews dwelled quite 
contentedly (as far as the record goes) for two centuries thereafter. Cyrus enjoys 
extraordinarily high esteem from the author whom we conventionally label as 
Second Isaiah and in the books of Ezra-Nehemiah. Second Isaiah heaps praise 
upon him, proclaiming his triumphs over all foes, prophesying his victory over 
Babylon, his liberation of the exiles, and his instructions to rebuild Jerusalem and 
its temple, as the arm of the Lord.! The Book of Ezra on two separate occasions 
records a decree (or two decrees) in which Cyrus officially authorizes the con- 
struction of the Temple, the restoration of the sacred articles, and provisions for 
paying the costs.? And allusion to his role in the creation of a new temple re- 
surfaces in the Sibylline Oracles.3 

Nor is this rosy portrait of Cyrus a purely Jewish construct. He gets high 
marks in Herodotus and in Aeschylus’ play the Persae. Xenophon made him the 
subject of a laudatory fictional biography. Alexander the Great paid signal ho- 
mage to the tomb of Cyrus in Pasargadae, ordering its repair, renovation, and 
enhancement. It was a point of pride for the Macedonian king. 

The Jews certainly had reason to express gratitude. Cyrus’ successful sup- 
planting of Babylonian rule made possible the Israelite return from exile and 
legitimized the reconstruction of the Temple, according to tradition. The portrait, 
however, is too good to be true. Cyrus, as we know, did not always act as the 
gentle and generous conqueror.t 

But that raises a fundamental question. Whatever the truth of the matter, why 
should the Jewish composers of Deutero-Isaiah and of Ezra-Nehemiah have 
presented a picture that underscored Jewish debt to a gentile ruler and depen- 
dence upon a foreign power? Grateful Jews huddling under the protection of the 
powerful prince is not the most uplifting image. Would this not simply reinforce 


"Isaiah, 41.2, 41.25, 44.28-45.1, 45.13-14, 48.14-15. 
2 Ezra, 1.2-4, 6.3- 
*TII Sibyl, 286-294. 

+See Wiesehéfer. 1996, 49-51. with references. 
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the idea of the helpless subordinate nation suffering under oppressive despots and 
prospering under benevolent autocrats? Such a construct of Persia would do little 
to bolster the self-esteem of the Jews. 

I want to reexamine the representation of Persian rulership in a whole range 
of Jewish texts. And I want to suggest that the portrait is not quite so flattering as 
we customarily think. Jewish writers who fashioned the representation had more 
devious ends in view than mere gratitude toward or reassurance from the mighty 
monarch. The projected idea of Persia allowed them to reconceive their own 
society within a larger Mediterranean empire. 


The prophecies of Second Isaiah herald the victories and benefactions of Cyrus 
the Great. On the face of it, the prophet shows remarkable prescience. A consen- 
sus sets the author in the early years of Cyrus’ reign, prior to the fall of Babylon in 
539, and thus a genuine anticipator of events.> The proposition is implausible. A 
sharp prognosticator, informed of Cyrus’ taking of Ecbatana in 550 and of Sardis 
in 546, might have forecast that Babylon was next on the agenda. But it would 
take considerable clairvoyance to envisage Cyrus’ decree to liberate the exiles, 
rebuild Jerusalem, and restore the Temple.® And greater foresight still would be 
required to record in advance the re-peopling of Judah and the construction of the 
walls of Jerusalem.’ This reads very much like the clarity of hindsight.’ 

The role of Cyrus in the conception of Second Isaiah is clear and consistent — 
and not necessarily to the credit of the king. Cyrus serves as the instrument of 
God. The author does not ascribe any sterling qualities or lofty aims to the ruler of 
Persia. It is God who summons Cyrus to his service, delivers up nations to him, 
and subjects kings to his power.? Cyrus is the shepherd of the Lord, even his 
“anointed one,” whom God leads by the hand to do his will, i-e. to subdue nations 
and strip monarchs of their weapons.!° Even the title and authority of Cyrus 
derive from divine election.!! The Lord alone instructs his shepherd to announce 


5 See, for instance, North, 1964, 3-4; Westermann, 1969, 3-5: Ackroyd, 1970, 105-106; 
Blenkinsopp, 2000, 93. Doubts, however, have appeared in recent works: e.g. Kuhrt, 1990, 145; 
Baltzer, 2001, 30-32; Goldstein, 2002, 158-160. 

6 Isaiah, 44.26-28, 45.13. 

7 Isaiah, 49.16, 49.19, 54.1 1-12. 

8 To be sure, the prophet speaks of the devastation of Babylon and the humiliation of its 
gods; Isaiah, 46.1-2, 47.1-15. Cyrus, in fact. proved to be a gentle conqueror in Babylon, 
honored its deities, and spared the city; see the “Cyrus cylinder”; Pritchard, 1958, 206-208, 
315-316. The discrepancy has often been pointed out; e.g. Simcox, 1937, 158-171. But the 
language of Second Isaiah is metaphorical here, the conventional thunder of prophets. The lines 
certainly do not require that the author live before Cyrus’ triumph in Babylon: so, rightly, 
Goldstein, 2002, 159-160. They represent, in fact, a Jewish spin on Cyrus’ deeds, The discrepan- 
cy causes no surprise. 

° Isaiah, 41.2, 41.25. 

0 Tsaiah, 44.28-45.1. 

'l Tsaiah, 45.3-5. 
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the rebuilding of Jerusalem and its temple and to restore the exiles.!* God calls 
his agent to carry out predetermined duties and to fulfill the word of the Lord.!3 In 
short, Cyrus’ success against Babylon amounts to little more than the discharge 
of divine commands.!4 Deutero-Isaiah has, in effect, claimed for Yahweh the 
imperial accomplishments of the Persian king. That work constitutes not so much 
celebration or admiration as usurpation. Cyrus’ victories came at the behest of 
God and for the benefit of the Jews.!> Deutero-Isaiah assumed prophetic garb to 
place a Jewish stamp upon Cyrus’ achievements. 

Josephus, in his rewriting of the story, got the message right. Where did 
Cyrus get the idea of liberating the Israelites and ordering the reconstruction of 
the Temple? He got it from reading the Book of Isaiah!!® 

A strikingly similar idea may be found in the famous fiction of Alexander the 
Great at the gates of Jerusalem. The invincible Macedonian monarch, according 
to the tale, marched upon the Holy City, intent upon taking it, but was stopped 
dead in his tracks. The High Priest appeared before Alexander, dressed like a 
vision that Alexander had once had and that promised him conquest of the 
Persian empire. Alexander performed proskynesis and acknowledged the power 
of Yahweh. Jewish priests duly displayed the Book of Daniel to him — never mind 
that it had not yet been written — and it prophesied the fall of Persia at the hands of 
a Greek. That was all that Alexander needed. The story, as is clear, appropriates 
for Jewish ends the future conquests of Alexander the Great. They had all been 
foretold and guaranteed by Yahweh himself.!? The parallel with Cyrus in Second 
Isaiah is close. Yahweh gave Cyrus the means to create the Persian empire — and 
gave Alexander the means to destroy it. In both cases the Jews were beneficiaries. 
Their god could claim credit for the imperial successes of the mightiest of 
conquerors. The stories have less to do with history than with appropriation. 


RK 


The conception by Second Isaiah gains reinforcement from the Book of Ezra. 
That text supplies two versions of a purported decree by Cyrus, one in Hebrew, 
the other in Aramaic, authorizing the rebuilding of the Temple in Jerusalem. The 
authenticity of those documents is disputed and dubious. But they reveal much 
about the Tendenz of the author. 


!? Isaiah, 44.28, 45.13. 

13 Isaiah, 46.11. 

'4 Isaiah, 48.14—15. 

'S Indeed the future belongs to the people of Israel who will be a “light unto the nations;” 
Isaiah, 42.1, 42.6, 49.6, 51.4. The covenant has now devolved from the house of David to the 
Israelites as a collective; Isaiah, 55.3-5: cf. Blenkinsopp, 2000, 370; Baltzer, 2001, 470. 
Whether this implies a rejection of monarchy generally on the part of Deutero-Isaiah, as is 
suggested by Albertz, 2001, 329-330, is more questionable. 

'6 Josephus, Ant. 11.1—7. 

'’ Josephus, Ant. 11.304-345. See the analysis in Gruen, 1998, 189-198, with references to 
earlier literature. 
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The book of Ezra begins with Yahweh stirring up the spirit of Cyrus to issue 
an empire-wide proclamation. The edict asserts that Yahweh has accorded him all 
the kingdoms of the earth and has appointed him to see to the building of the 
Temple in Jerusalem. The king then exhorts all of God’s people to move to 
Jerusalem and assist in the construction of the Temple to the Lord, god of Israel 
whose dwelling place is Jerusalem. Those who remain, he adds, should support 
the project with their wealth, resources, and voluntary donations.!* It is not easy 
to swallow this text as the genuine article. An open declaration to the entire realm 
that the Jewish god had promised Cyrus all the kingdoms of the world can hardly 
be imagined.'? Royal homage to the gods of others, of course, causes no surprise. 
It was wise to accumulate protective deities and to encourage the backing of their 
worshippers. But a declaration to the world that Yahweh alone had accorded 
Cyrus his empire has altogether different resonance. The hand of the Jewish com- 
poser is unmistakable here. The text, with its stress on Yahweh’s responsibility 
for Persian successes and Yahweh’s stimulus for the Persian edict to rebuild the 
Temple and reinstate the exiles, fits perfectly with the forecasts of Deutero- 
Isaiah. 

No temple construction, in fact, took place in the years of Cyrus. The en- 
deavor resumed (or began) in the second year of the reign of Darius I, according 
to the narrative of Ezra.2? The Jews who undertook it, with the leadership of 
Zerubbabel, claimed authorization from Cyrus’ original decree and persuaded the 
Persian satrap to seek proof in the royal archives of the empire. In this context the 
author of Ezra records Cyrus’ decree a second time. It is followed immediately by 
a purported edict of Darius. The king instructs his satrap to give the Jews free rein 
in erecting their temple, to make sure that they receive payment for their expenses 
from the royal revenues, to supply them daily with all the livestock needed for 
their sacrifices, as well as wine, oil, salt, and wheat, and to execute and destroy 
the property of anyone who obstructs the orders! Darius concludes with a flou- 
rish, exhorting the god of the Jews to topple any king or people who attempt to 
undermine the decree and destroy the Temple.?! 

The tendentiousness here cannot be missed. Would the king single out Jews 
for such magnanimous treatment, put the taxes of the province at their disposal, 
supply all their needs on a daily basis, take vigorous and violent action against 
anyone who obstructs their cause, and invoke the god of the Jews to overthrow 
kings and peoples who violate his edict? One might notice in particular the rather 
graphic detail in which the text describes the penalty to be inflicted upon any 
offender: he would be impaled upon a beam torn from his own house before it is 


18 Ezra, 1.1-4. This is not the place to argue about who is meant by “the remnant.” But it is 
most unlikely that Cyrus directed gentiles all over his empire to provide financial assistance to 
the Jews. Cf. Bickerman, 1946, 258-260; Williamson, 1985, 14. 

19 A case for authenticity was made, with characteristic acumen and learning, by Bicker- 
man, 1946, 253-268. But it has not managed to shake off all doubts. See, most recently, Grabbe, 
1998, 126-128; Bedford, 2001, 114-129. 

20 Ezra, 4.24. 

2! Ezra, 6.6-12. 
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reduced to rubble!?? Darius may have sanctioned the rebuilding of the Temple 
and even dug out the sacred vessels once plundered by Nebuchadnezzar and now 
in Persian possession (why had Cyrus not done so?), but the whole narrative is so 
encased in Jewish partiality that it must be considered more construct than 
history. 

An important motif stands out in Ezra-Nehemiah. And this merits notice. The 
author consistently and repeatedly insists upon the close association of Judaean 
fortunes — and indeed the people’s own laws — with the rulers of Achaemenid 
Persia. The decrees of Cyrus and Darius, of course, exemplify this. But the theme 
runs throughout the work. Zerubbabel, for instance, claimed exclusive rights to 
building a house for the god of Israel and asserted that those rights derive directly 
from the king of Persia.*? This establishes unequivocally the linkage between 
Achaemenid authority and the worship of Yahweh. The Temple was duly con- 
structed and completed, so we are told, in the sixth year of Darius. The text suit- 
ably adds that this accomplishment came in accord with the command of God and 
with the decrees of Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes.74 The two sources of authority 
seem inseparable. 

The tight association emerges again in the mission of Ezra to Judaea. Arta- 
xerxes’ letter of appointment to Ezra concludes with the notable pronouncement 
that punishment be swiftly applied to those who do not comply with the law of 
“your god” — and the law of the king.*> The two are firmly conjoined. The mission 
of Nehemiah received similar sanction.2° Again and again the text reiterates its 
message. Worshippers of Yahweh enjoy the grace of the Achaemenid court, 
indeed require it to reinstall and enhance their own national traditions. The law of 
God and the law of the king are mutually reinforcing. 

But this prompts the same question raised with regard to Second Isaiah. Does 
this message not underline the dependency of the Jews upon the great power? 
Why should Jewish writers belabor that point? Not an easy question. There may 
be more subtlety and sub-texts than meet the eye. The Persian empire provides 
security and advantage for the Jews, so the tradition indicates. But a closer read- 
ing of the text suggests that the Achaemenid rulers were less than paragons of 
wisdom and virtue. The author, in clever fashion, could give his readers a sense of 
superiority over their overlords. 

A few examples can make the point. The discrepancy between Cyrus’ pro- 
nouncements on the one hand and his failure to implement them on the other 
stands out starkly. The king’s pious pronouncements about building the Temple, 
exhorting subjects to supply the means for construction, and restoring the sacred 
objects once pilfered by Nebuchadnezzar proved to be quite empty. When Darius 
came to the throne nearly two decades later, no Temple existed.’ This does not 
redound to the credit of Cyrus. 


22 Ezra, 6.11. 

3 Ezra, 4.3. 

Ezra, 6.14. 

25 Ezra, 7.26. 

*6 Nehemiah, 2.1-9, 13.6-7. 

*7 To be sure, the narrative in Ezra, 2.68—4.5 indicates that money was collected, work 
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If the author of Ezra be believed, construction efforts resumed in the time of 
“Artaxerxes.” The reign is misplaced chronologically and the whole narrative has 
little claim on historicity. But the portrayal of the ruler matters. Opponents of the 
building program in Jerusalem wrote to Artaxerxes, warning that restoration of 
the city and erection of its walls would lead to rebellion against the crown. The 
king bought the whole story, ordered his researchers to dig up the records, and 
discovered that Jerusalem indeed had a rebellious history and that its monarchs 
had once ruled over all of Trans-Euphrates! Artaxerxes thus ordered an end to 
any construction.?® Whatever one makes of this bizarre episode, it shines no 
positive light upon the king. He (and presumably his satraps) knew nothing of 
what was happening in Jerusalem. It took a tendentious report to prod him into 
checking the records — where he got a still more tendentious report. Yet Artaxer- 
xes swallowed it all, acted on misinformation and terminated the building pro- 
gram. Not a flattering portrait. 

Cyrus’ decree, still unimplemented, had to be sought out again in the reign of 
Darius. Indeed there was some scurrying about to find it. Darius directed the 
researchers to look for it in Babylon, only to have it turn up in Ecbatana.?? Evi- 
dently neither the king nor anyone else knew where it was! A reflection perhaps 
upon both Cyrus and Darius. The very fact that the decree (albeit in much altered 
form) had to be read out once more, thirty years after its issue, only reminded the 
audience of how valueless it had been. 

Darius’ own edict, after recovery of Cyrus’ decree, borders on excessive ge- 
nerosity. The Persian monarch showers livestock and resources upon the Jews, 
even giving the priests carte blanche to make daily requests of anything they wish 
and detailing the gruesome execution of anyone who fails to comply — hardly a 
dignified posture for the ruler of the world.*° 

Artaxerxes goes him one better in outfitting the mission of Ezra. The king 
provided him with an expense account of lavish proportions, more gold and silver 
than could imaginably be transported, hundreds of gallons of wine and oil, 
hundreds of bushels of wheat — and a limitless supply of salt.3! Perhaps the king 
sought to flaunt his wealth. But the portrait of a reckless spendthrift hardly adds 
to his stature. 

To be sure, the principal impression remains that of a Persian kingdom com- 
mitted to the support and welfare of the Jews. But the hints about flawed rulers, 
fruitless actions, and heedless extravagance add a dimension that diminishes their 
stature. The careful reader would find reason to question the esteem of the 
empire. 
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begun, and the foundations laid, but resistance within the homeland halted matters. Even if true, 
this shows that Cyrus was too indifferent to see to the execution of his plans. But itis unlikely to 
be true. The prophets Haggai and Zechariah, contemporaries of the actual rebuilding under 
Darius, know nothing of any earlier efforts — let alone any decrees by Cyrus. 

°8 Ezra, 4.7-23. 

? Ezra, 5.17-6.1. 

30 Ezra, 6.8-I1. 
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The mildly mocking elements in Ezra-Nehemiah may have triggered the incorpo- 
ration of an altogether new tale into this tradition. A Greek version appears in the 
Septuagint, commonly referred to as I Esdras, not a direct translation but a hodge- 
podge of material somewhat rearranged and recast. One story, however, thrust 
into the narrative, appears nowhere else and stands out as a centerpiece of I 
Esdras. 

The story takes place in the court of Darius, an amusing folk-tale or fable of 
three young bodyguards of the king. They made a wager among themselves, 
arranging that each would choose what he considered to be “the most powerful 
thing,” defend his choice before the king, and the winner would be rewarded with 
rich gifts and prizes, elevating him to a position close to the throne.*? 

The first young man made a case for wine as the most powerful element in the 
universe, the second claimed the king as strongest, and the third, the only one 
given a name in the story, Zerubbabel, put forth his choice: women. But, having 
argued for his point, Zerubbabel suddenly shifted gears and offered a better 
alternative: truth. It represents justice and righteousness and it abides forever.** 

Zerubbabel’s second thoughts won the day. Darius immediately pronounced 
Zerubbabel the wisest, promoted him to the status of kinsman, and offered to 
grant any wish he might have. Of course, Zerubbabel asked the king to carry out 
the vow he had already made to rebuild Jerusalem and to restore the sacred 
vessels that Cyrus had confiscated from the Babylonians. Darius instantly acce- 
ded to the request. He arranged for the safe conduct of Zerubbabel through his 
dominions, authorized substantial funds for erecting the Temple, restored the 
sacred objects, and carried out all that Cyrus had once decreed. Zerubbabel, 
overjoyed, informed his fellow-Jews in Babylon, and touched off a week-long 
festival. Darius then gave the Jews a splendid send-off, with an armed escort — 
and a marching band!>4 

Such is the tale, a surprising and independent insert into a narrative otherwise 
drawn, however raggedly, from the canonical tradition. The motive for its inserti- 
on remains disputed. But I focus here on the significance of the story as a Jewish 
portrayal of the Achaemenid monarch and the Persian court.?> 

The whimsicality of the episode needs to be underscored. The arguments 
made by each of the bodyguards for his favored definition convey more jocularity 
than sincerity. And they show very little respect for the monarch who sits in their 
audience and whose favor they supposedly seek to win. The first speaker touts 
wine as the most powerful of entities, noting that it meddles with the minds of 
king and commoner alike and that its imbibers pay no heed to the ruler or his 
satraps.*° The double reference to the monarch, in his presence, first as placed on 
a plane with all others, then as subject to slights, can hardly be innocent. 


3! Ezra, 7.15-22, 8.24-30. Grabbe, 1998, 138-141, rightly notes the excesses here, and 
points to the absurdity of such a caravan of wealth allowed to travel without even a bodyguard. 

32 | Esdras 3.10-17. 

33] Esdras 3.18-4.40. 

34] Esdras, 4.41-5.3. 

55 For what follows, see also the analysis in Gruen, 1998, 166-167. 

56] Esdras, 3.17-20. 
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The second speaker was no more delicate or diplomatic. Although he took the 
line that the king’s power exceeded all, the manner in which he chose to illustrate 
this was far from flattering. He referred to the king’s autocratic authority, his 
power of life and death, the compulsion he exercises, and the servility of his 
attendants.*’ This hyperbolic speech plainly conveys the stereotypical image of 
the despot, hardly a characterization designed to elicit the king’s approval. Either 
the youthful speaker took a reckless and dangerous line, careening toward self- 
destruction, or the whole speech was composed with tongue in cheek. 

Zerubbabel’s initial choice, namely that of women as the universe’s most 
powerful agents, also came with barbs at the ruler. He unblushingly observes that, 
while Darius holds sway in an empire that overawes all nations, he is a mere 
plaything in the hands of his own concubine. On one occasion, says Zerubbabel, 
she even removed Darius’ diadem, set it on her own head, and gave the king a 
slap for good measure. Nor was that an isolated instance. Darius, according to 
Zerubbabel, catered to her every whim, rejoiced in her good moods, and did all in 
his power to assuage her anger in a bad mood.38 And even when Zerubbabel ab- 
andoned his frivolous advocacy of female power and substituted “truth” as his 
candidate for most potent of entities, he did not omit a jab at the king. Zerubbabel 
elevated truth to the highest pinnacle on the grounds that it embodies justice. This 
he contrasts notably with the injustice that lurks in wine, women, men — and 
kings.*? 

The notion that such speeches could be delivered before a sitting king is, of 
course, preposterous. The fictitious scene, however, would be a source of self- 
satisfied amusement for a Jewish audience. Darius, despite this parade of indigni- 
ties, took no offense, indeed heaped upon Zerubbabel all and more than he could 
ask to assure the rebuilding of Jerusalem. Discerning readers could only come 
away with the impression that Darius was a dunce. In this version of the return 
from exile and the creation of the Second Temple, the Persian ruler is not so much 
a magnanimous benefactor as a witless agent manipulated by the shrewd Jew. 


The Book of Daniel supplies only a blurred image of Persia. The diverse tales in 
the first half are set mostly in Babylon. Cyrus appears but three times as a 
chronological marker (Daniel supposedly survived into his reign).*? But the 
portrayal of “Darius the Mede,” almost certainly a fictitious character, in the 
story of Daniel in the lions’ den does demand attention.*! It possesses some 
noteworthy similarities to the depiction of Persian royalty that we have witnessed 
in other Jewish texts. 


37] Esdras, 4.4-11. 

38] Esdras, 4.13-31. 

391 Esdras, 4.34-40. 

4° Daniel, 1.21, 6.29, 10.1. 

4! Little progress has been made in identifying “Darius the Mede” with any particular 
Achaemenid monarch since the efforts of Rowley, 1959. A large bibliography attests to the 
fruitlessness of the quest. For some references, see J.J. Collins, 1993, 30-32. 
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The king is decidedly sympathetic to the Jewish god and his prophet, promo- 
ting Daniel to high office, rejoicing in his rescue, and declaring his own alle- 
giance to Daniel’s god who carries such authority. Daniel, according to the tale, 
was one of the king’s favorites, appointed by him as one of his three chief 
ministers and even considered to be in line for the top post in the Achaemenid 
administration. His position roused jealousy within the officialdom and engende- 
red a conspiracy among his enemies to discredit him with the king. Darius was 
induced to sign a document that outlawed prayers to anyone but himself for a 
period of thirty days, any violators to be hurled into a pit of lions. As the con- 
spirators knew, Daniel prayed regularly to Yahweh, and he continued to do so in 
the period of the ban. He was easily discovered and reported to the king as a 
criminal offender who had transgressed the prohibition. Darius heard the news 
with great distress and cast about for means to save Daniel from this cruel fate. 
But his own decree put him in a strait-jacket. As Darius’ evil counselors remin- 
ded him, no law of the Medes and Persians, once signed by the king, can be 
revoked.** The reluctant monarch had to go along with the plot and ordered 
Daniel to be thrown to the lions — though not without offering him the hope that 
his god will come to his rescue. Not that Darius was all that confident. He spent a 
sleepless night in fasting and anxiety, refusing even the company of concubines. 
At first light of dawn, the king nervously approached the sealed lions’ den, 
calling out Daniel’s name with an anguished cry. Much to his relief and joy, 
Daniel answered back with the news that his prayers to God had clamped the jaws 
of the lions, and he was safe and sound. Darius immediately reversed the whole 
process, releasing Daniel from the pit and tossing his accusers in instead, together 
with their wives and children, where no prayers sufficed to save them.*3 The story 
concludes with a magnanimous gesture on the part of Darius. The king issued a 
declaration throughout his realm, to every nation, people, and language group 
dwelling within it. The decree eulogized Daniel’s god, his sway to endure for- 
ever, his power to work wonders exemplified by the rescue of Daniel, and his 
kingdom never to be destroyed. And it commands all of Darius’ subjects to fear 
and revere the god of Daniel.*# 

The portrayal of “Darius the Mede” in the Book of Daniel has some notable 
similarities to the depictions of Persian royalty in the texts discussed earlier. The 
king is decidedly sympathetic to the Jewish god and to his prophet, promoting 
Daniel to high office, rejoicing in his rescue, and declaring his own allegiance to 
the divinity who carries such authority. The association of the Achaemenid crown 
with the Jewish cult goes hand in hand with the alliance between the two in 
Second Isaiah, Ezra-Nehemiah and I Esdras. And here again the king, despite the 
awesome extent of his power, does not call the tune. “Darius” is meekly misled 


*? Daniel, 6.2-16. On the inviolability of the king’s decrees, see Esther, 1.19, 8.8: Diod. Sic. 
17.30. But the notion is questionable in view of Herodotus, 3.31. See the discussion in Collins, 
1993, 267-268. In fact, Ahasuerus’ edict on behalf of the Jews in Esther, 8.8 was itself a reversal 
of his own previous legislation. 

+3 Daniel, 6.17—25. 

*+ Daniel, 6.26-28. 
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and deceived by his advisers, condemns Daniel when they force him into a 
corner, awaits helplessly the fate of his favorite, and nearly collapses in relief 
when his fears prove unfounded. This is no “take-charge guy.” “Darius the 
Mede” was as much a pushover as his counterpart in I Esdras. Jewish readers 
could gain yet a firmer sense of their own superiority. 


The relatively mild mockery of a Persian king that appears in the canonical text of 
Daniel becomes more pointed parody in the Greek additions to that text. The 
additions include two brief tales commonly termed “Bel and the Dragon,” welded 
together, which reflect a sharper and more sardonic commentary on the foibles of 
Persian monarchs. 

The first fable depicts Daniel at the court of Cyrus, founder of the Achae- 
menid empire who was mentioned but not developed in the biblical Daniel. 
Cyrus, who had become overlord of Babylon, adopted its principal deity, here 
termed Bel, in whom he had implicit faith. The king asked Daniel, whom he 
considered the wisest of his counselors, also to pay homage to this divinity. After 
all, Bel demonstrated his existence daily by devouring vast quantities of food and 
wine that were deposited in his shrine. Daniel, of course, loyal to the god of his 
own people, scorned idols, and indeed expressed amusement at the king’s gullibi- 
lity in believing that an object of clay and bronze could consume anything at all. 
Cyrus, now confused, turned to his priestly advisers and demanded proof that the 
god actually ate the stores provided for him every day. The priests proposed an 
experiment wherein the food would be left as usual but the door of Bel’s temple 
be locked and sealed to be sure that none but the god would have access to it. 
They were secure in the knowledge of a secret underground passageway, unknown 
to the naive king, through which the priests and their entire families passed each 
night and carried off all the provisions. But Daniel managed to foil this dastardly 
scheme. He had the floor of the shrine sprinkled with ashes, a tell-tale device 
which, in the morning, showed the incriminating footsteps of the conniving 
priests. Cyrus himself nearly upset the plan, having forgotten about the ashes and 
almost barged into the shrine where he would have inadvertently scattered the 
evidence. Daniel, once again laughing at the king’s guilelessness, had to restrain 
him physically. Once the prophet pointed out the distinctive footprints on the 
floor, Cyrus at last got the message. He ordered the execution of the priests and 
their families and gave Daniel free rein to destroy the statue and the temple of 
Bel. 

The implications of the tale stand out starkly. Cyrus, lord of Babylon and 
sovereign of the Persian empire, depends on the wits and skill of his Jewish 
adviser. The king himself lacks both acuity and common sense, credulous and 
deceived by his priests. Indeed the author makes sport of the benighted Cyrus by 
having Daniel twice break up in laughter over his naiveté and actually block his 


45 Daniel, 14.1-2 
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path lest he destroy the testimony that he had himself agreed to have set in place 
just the night before. The thrusts that were somewhat subtle and indirect in Ezra- 
Nehemiah, I Esdras, and canonical Daniel are here unmistakable. The master of 
the universe is a bit of a buffoon. 

The connected tale conveys a comparable portrait. The thick-headed Cyrus 
did not learn lessons quickly. Having given up on Bel, he turned to another Ba- 
bylonian object of worship, a great serpent or dragon. This one he proudly dis- 
played to Daniel as a creature of flesh and blood, no bronze idol. So, why not 
worship him? Daniel handled this one even more swiftly and effectively. He told 
the king that he could kill this purported divinity without even the use of a sword 
or aclub. And he proceeded to do so by feeding the snake a concoction of pitch, 
hair, and fat that caused the hapless creature to burst its insides and blow apart. 
The rest of the story is a variant on the lions’ den tale. The Babylonian priests 
intimidated the king into ordering Daniel to be tossed into the pit of lions. But of 
course Daniel survived. And the priests were tossed into the pit, to be instantly 
devoured by lions. Cyrus now publicly proclaimed the supremacy of Daniel’s 
god.*6 

Here again virtue triumphs and evildoers are crushed, the Lord through his 
agent has trumped idols and idolators. Cyrus retains his throne, and the empire is 
intact. But the monarch hardly cuts an admirable figure. He had put his faith in an 
absurd creature who was blown to bits by an unappetizing meal, he allowed 
himself to be overawed by his own subordinates, and he switched as swiftly to 
Daniel’s god as he had from Bel to the dragon. Weakness, vacillation, and fatuity 
emerge as his principal characteristics. The lesson is clear enough. If Jews suc- 
cessfully negotiated their position within the Achaemenid realm, it must have 
come through their own resourcefulness and talents — not through the attention of 
clownish Persian princes.*7 


2K 


One last text can make the point in fuller fashion: the Book of Esther. The entire 
work is devoted to a narrative of Jews dwelling in the Persian empire. Its 
composition dates to the Persian period itself, or perhaps a bit later. The story is 
familiar and need not be summarized in detail. Our focus remains on the depic- 
tion of the sovereign and his relations with the Jews.*8 

The narrative takes place in the reign of Ahasuerus (evidently Xerxes) who 
hosts a spectacular six month banquet enjoyed by all the officials, satraps, 
governors, and military commanders throughout his realm. This alone should 
prompt readers to wonder about a king who tied up his entire political and 


46 Daniel, 14.2342. 

*7 The treatment here adapts in part the discussion in Gruen, 1998, 168-172. For somewhat 
different interpretations, see, e.g., Steussy, 1993, 69-99; Collins, 1999, 335-345: Wills, 1995), 
60-65. 

48 The analysis here relies on the version preserved in the Masoretic text. For discussion of 
the different extant versions, see, most recently, Jobes, 1996; Dorothy, 1997; Kossmann, 2000. 
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military officialdom for half a year in the palace — while leaving the empire un- 
tended. Ahasuerus then, after his wife Vashti refused to appear before his guests 
and to be ogled by them, not only dismissed her from the palace but sent a 
proclamation throughout his realm declaring that all women were obliged to 
follow the wishes of their husbands.*? Such a decree, of course, only advertised to 
the world that he could not even control his own wife! 

As is well known, Ahasuerus arranged (again on the advice of a counselor) a 
contest to select a new bride, a contest won by the Jewess Esther. But matters 
soon took a turn for the worse for Jews. A conflict ensued between the king’s 
chief vizier Haman and Esther’s cousin Mordecai, Haman took grave offense at a 
slight perpetrated by Mordecai and decided to avenge himself upon Mordecai’s 
people. The vizier persuaded the compliant Ahasuerus to decree the annihilation 
of all Jews within his kingdom and confiscate their property. Ahasuerus himself 
had no cause for complaint against Jews, but went along mindlessly with Ha- 
man.°° Unanticipated events, however (without any divine intervention), sudden- 
ly reversed matters. Ahasuerus, suffering from insomnia, had his aides read to 
him the most soporific of texts, the royal chronicles. Therein he discovered that 
Mordecai had once saved the king’s life by warning of an assassination attempt. 
Ahasuerus had evidently not even remembered the occasion — even though he had 
personally ordered its insertion into the chronicles. But he would make up for it. 
Ahasuerus now arranged for special honors to be paid to Mordecai, much to the 
chagrin of Haman.°! And worse was to come for the vizier. Esther the queen 
invited both Ahasuerus and Haman to a banquet and there pleaded with the king 
not to carry out the planned destruction of the Jews. The baffled sovereign 
wondered who would have ordered such a wicked deed, completely oblivious to 
the fact that his fellow-guest Haman had put the whole idea in his head and that he 
had himself signed the order!>? Ahasuerus, suddenly enlightened and indignant, 
briefly took the air in the garden, then returned to find Haman in a compromising 
position. The vizier had been pleading with Esther for his life, sprawled across 
the couch as an abject petitioner. Ahasuerus, however, interpreted the scene as an 
attempted rape, thus sealing the doom of Haman.* In other words, the reversal of 
fortune for the Jews came not as an act of rationality but as an absurd misconcep- 
tion on the part of the moronic monarch. 

Ahasuerus swiftly became putty in the hands of Esther and Mordecai, much 
as he had been manipulated in Haman’s hands. They requested a written order 
that would reverse the previous decree on the Jews. This one would give Jews 
authority to engage in the very slaughter and plunder of their enemies that had 
been planned for them. Ahasuerus not only readily complied, but gave Esther and 
Mordecai full authority to draw up any edict that they wished in his name and he 
would sign it.*4 This is clearly not a monarch who was paying much heed to the 


49 Esther, 1.1-22. 

50 Esther, 3.8-14. 

5! Esther, 2.21-23, 6.1-13. 
52 Esther, 7.1-6. 

53 Esther, 7.7-10. 

54 Esther, 8.3-12. 
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affairs of his empire. And when word came that Jews, emboldened by the new 
edict, had felled five hundred men in the citadel at Susa, Ahasuerus reported the 
matter to Esther with great glee.*> The clueless king evidently overlooked the fact 
that the victims were his own Persians! 

It should now be obvious that the doltish Ahasuerus bears a close resem- 
blance to the inept and occasionally ridiculous Achaemenids who people the 
pages of Ezra-Nehemiah, I Esdras, Daniel 6, and the Greek additions to Daniel. 


To summarize. Creative Jewish writers did not deny the fact that their people 
recovered the homeland and rebuilt the Temple with Persian permission. Nor did 
they conceal the fact that Jews dwelled for two centuries under Persian overlordship 
rather than as an autonomous entity. But their literary constructs reconceived the 
situation in ways most comfortable and pleasurable for their own self-image. The 
triumphs of Cyrus became the awards of Yahweh, Achaemenid monarchs lavis- 
hed excessive gifts upon Jews and made implausible public protestations on their 
behalf, Jewish prophets and leaders manipulated dim-witted Persian princes to 
further their ends, and one hapless monarch even gave Jews the green light to 
massacre his own population. The texts resonate with disparagement rather than 
deference. 

These works have little to do with history. But they carry vital meaning for 
the reflective understanding of Jews who dwelled (or whose ancestors dwelled) 
within the confines of the Persian empire. Common impression today still has it 
that Persia was friend and ally of the Jews, benefactor and protector of their 
interests, responsible for their restoration and champion of their well-being. 
Cyrus and Darius, in particular, stand on the side of the virtuous, shining images 
to set against the dark visages of a Nebuchadnezzar or an Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Yet the Jews did not quite present it in that fashion. The texts, on closer scrutiny, 
show a more cynical and subversive stance. Framers and audience of these tales, 
whether living in the Persian era or looking back on it in the Hellenistic age, 
cultivated a self-perception that minimized gratitude for benefaction and down- 
played dependence on the greater power. Instead, they claimed Cyrus’ victories 
as exhibiting the power of Yahweh, they tied Persian policy to the laws of Moses, 
they represented royal actions as reliant upon Jewish initiative, and they held 
kings up to mockery. The Achaemenids might rule an empire, but they borrowed 
their moral and intellectual authority from the Jews. Persian power in this cultural 
construct is simultaneously enhanced and diminished. It comes packaged as a 
Jewish appropriation.*© 


%5 Esther, 9.1 1-12. 
*© Comments and criticism by Peter Bedford and Josef Wiesehéfer have been of high value 
for the paper and have earned the gratitude of the author. 
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Rim as Enemy of Iran! 


JoOsSEF WIESEHOFER 


I. 


As ancient historians we are used to looking at the history of the relations 
between ancient Iran and Rome/Byzantium from a western point of view. This is 
not without reason: on the one hand, the history of the Mediterranean is our main 
interest; on the other hand, the Romano-Byzantine sources in particular give us 
much coherent information on this relationship. Besides, since we lack a histo- 
riographical tradition in Iran comparable to the western one (cf. below), it is 
extremely difficult to ascertain the Iranian point of view. Inscriptions, coins, rock 
reliefs and other archaeological testimony, as well as Oriental Christian and 
Manichean sources for the Sasanians, can only partly compensate for this absence 
of evidence. In view of this circumstance and the traditional Romanocentrism of 
scholarship, it is hardly surprising that, in contrast to Romano-Byzantine views 
of Iran, Iranian dynasties and Romano-Iranian relations, Iranian views of Rome 
and/or Byzantium have only rarely been examined and commented on by ancient 
historians and classical archaeologists. 

I would like to make a first attempt here, focusing my attention not only on 
the contemporary Iranian written and archaeological records, but also on the 
folkloric tradition of Iran, which had been handed down orally for centuries 
before being recorded. This tradition, which nowadays can be found in works of 
early Islamic historiography, as well as in Persian epics, has been labelled, not 
without reservation, ‘Iranian National History’.* With my contribution, I hope to 
show when and how a particular Iranian view of their neighbours in the west 
(‘Rim’) came into being, a view which is still popular today among Iranian- 
speaking people in the Near East and in Central Asia. One has to take into con- 
sideration that in this tradition almost no attention is paid to the Achaemenids, 
and only a little to the Arsacids and to Parthian affairs. On the other hand, both 
Alexander the Great and the Sasanians do play a major role. The reasons for that 
imbalance must also be explained. First of all, however, I shall try to introduce 
the Achaemenid and Arsacid views of the West. After that, I shall turn to the role 
of Rome/Byzantium within the Sasanians’ ideology of kingship and imperial 
rule, before finally determining Ram’s place in the ‘Iranian National History’ and 
the reasons for that assignment. 


'T would like to thank my friend Philip Huyse (Paris) for much valuable information on the 
oral tradition of Iran. Thanks also to Erich Gruen for inviting me to SchloB Elmau, and to the 
other participants of the conference for their very helpful comments and suggestions. 

2 Yarshater 1983. 
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Il. 


The fact that we owe the Greeks’ view of their ‘barbarian’ neighbours to Greek 
authors is understandable. The fact that relations between Persians and Greeks, 
whether of a belligerent or a peaceful kind, form a central theme almost exclu- 
sively in Greek literary sources, is informative. But the additional fact that almost 
all Persian views of the Greeks are due to Greek versions of Persian views of the 
Greeks (‘Persians on Greeks are really Greeks on Persians and therefore Greeks 
on Greeks’) is disturbing. Therefore, Greco-Persian relations in Achaemenid 
times disclose themselves to us only (a) through a close analysis of the Greek 
testimony, embedded in a history of ideas and mentalities and through a synchro- 
nic and a diachronic comparison; (b) in the non-literary material and that found in 
the soil of the Persian Empire (above all, material of an epigraphic and archaeo- 
logical kind)*; and (c) by the uncovering of partly historical literary topoi and 
historical myths. 

For a long time, the military conflicts and the state of war between Greek 
poleis and the Persian Great King and, in their wake, an evolving contempt for the 
barbarians in Athenian literature, rhetoric and art have been seen as the main 
characteristics of Atheno- or even Greco-Iranian relations in classical times. 
However, we have long known that not all Greeks were enemies of the Great 
King at all times, and that, on the contrary, many of them served as his subjects, 
mercenaries and servants. The Persians even became highly valued confederates 
in Greek interstate armed strife and guarantors of Greek Common Peace regula- 
tions. And Greek literature and art are characterised by multifaceted views of the 
Persians, not by a uniform outlook. Furthermore, the new excavations at Gordium 
and Dascylium reveal the unreduced import of fine Attic ceramics after 480 B.C.° 
And recent historical research demonstrates that the border regions between the 
territories of the Delian League and the Persian Empire in Western Anatolia were 
zones of intensive cultural contact.’ Both results warn us not to equate political- 
military antagonism with the absence of cultural transfer. Furthermore, it has 
clearly been shown that in Achaemenid times cultural transfer took place not only 
in an easterly, but also in a westerly direction. 

The fact that military enemies might be ‘archetypal opponents’ for the 
political identity of a community, but ‘models in some regard’ for its cultural 
identity, can be illustrated by the example of Athens ‘of the third generation 
“after Marathon”’.® At that time, when the Orient no longer appeared as_a cultural 


3 Sancisi-Weerdenburg 2001, 340. 

4 Successful attempts to describe the Persian (i.e. the Great Kings’) view of the Greeks with 
the help of the royal inscriptions and reliefs, were made by Sancisi-Weerdenburg 2001 and 
Kuhrt 2002, especially pp. 19-22. They are able to show that, ideologically, the kings were only 
interested in their Greek subjects, not in the Greeks outside their realm. 

5 Briant 2002; Wiesehdfer 2001a, 79-88; Wiesehofer 2002a, passim; Funke 2002 (each with 
the older literature). 

®de Vries 1997; Tuna-Nérling 1998. 

7 Balcer 1985; Miller 1997, passim: Whitby 1998. 

5 Quotations: Hélscher 2000, 308, 313. 
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opposite, but as an ideal and fascinating outer world to rich Athenian youths, a 
change of social ideals and patterns of behaviour can be observed. It worked on 
Persian models, but, at the same time, adapted them to the Athenians’ own needs. 
Besides, not only in myth did active representatives of Greek culture, such as 
Orpheus, meet ‘ready Oriental listeners’; the change in life-style and world-view 
was also connected with the import of eastern products and the local imitation of 
Oriental luxury goods.!° As far as Iranian contacts with the West are concerned, 
we should remember the attendance of Iranians at Greek cult places (for instance 
Delos), visits that can also be shown for the time after the end of Achaemenid 
tule.!! Besides, there were regions like Anatolia where — due to the proximity of 
Iranians, Greeks, Lydians, Phrygians etc. — Iranian, Greek and indigenous influ- 
ences on culture are observable at the same time, and where specific new cultural 
creations came into being, the components of which are not always easily dis- 
cernible or distinguishable. The favourable consequences of Achaemenid rule 
over territories from India to the Mediterranean, from Sogdia to Egypt, for the 
spread of scientific and philosophical insights and ideas have been emphasised 
again recently with the help of the history of astronomy and cosmology.!? It was 
also at this time that Zoroaster and Iranian religious ideas and concepts first 
entered the cultural horizon of Europe.!? 

Contempt of the barbarians and their imitation, description of a dangerous 
and decadent opposite and admiration of a fascinating outer world, military con- 
frontation and transcultural exchange, acculturation and new creations were al- 
most contemporaneous forms of the mental as well as concrete preoccupation of 
the Greeks with their powerful neighbours to the east. By contrast, in Persian 
royal ideology the Greeks (i.e. the ‘Ionians’) were worthy of mention only as 
subjects of the Great King. In practice, however, he cultivated the cooperation of 
the Greeks from outside his realm, from whose cultural stimuli and mediation as 
well as advice and assistance in political affairs he hoped to profit. 

The Iranian Parni, heirs to the Achaemenids and Seleucids in Iran and in 
Mesopotamia, were able to familiarise themselves with Greek culture, and also 
with the different kinds and processes of transculturation, first in their new 
homeland of Parthia and later in other parts of Iran and in Mesopotamia. Here, 
they shared common borders with the Seleucid empire and the Imperium Ro- 
manum in the west for centuries and with the Greco-Bactrian empire in the east 
for more than 100 years, and also became lords of a large number of Greek 
subjects or subjects affected by Greek culture. Therefore, it is no wonder that the 
time of the Arsacids was particularly characterized by special ways of cultural 
exchange between areas or communities and by phenomena of syncretism. 


° Hélscher 2000, 310. 
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Contemporary research on the ‘philhellenism’ of the Parthian kings!* has 
been able to show the degree of hellenisation of the Arsacid court and its cultural 
expressions, as well as Parthian efforts to gain acceptance by their neighbours as 
a culturally equal partner. There is a close connection between the interest of the 
kings in Greek culture and paideia and their friendship with the Greeks of their 
realm for reasons of state. Being on good terms with the poleis and the Greeks of 
the empire not only guaranteed law and order, but, at the same time, facilitated an 
intensive experience of their cultural achievements. It might have been the bad 
experience of Roman neighbours with their destabilising effects on Arsacid 
rule!>, as well as necessities relating to domestic affairs, and/or a new concept of 
the safeguarding of rule, which induced Vologeses I and his successors to stress 
the Iranian foundations of Arsacid kingship and imperial rule. Compared with 
such ,Iranism‘, which refers to later Sasanian times, the Greco-Hellenistic foun- 
dations of royal legitimacy, of the way the kings saw themselves and their realm, 
faded in importance, although the Greek cultural traditions of Mesopotamia and 
Iran did not disappear. 

It was, after all, the role of the Parthians as mediators of goods and ideas 
between the Imperium Romanum and India/Central Asia/China which opened up 
the East to Greek culture and the West to the eastern cultures.!6 


lil. 


Until to now, little scholarly attention has been paid to the history of the relations 
between the Sasanian Empire and the Mediterranean world.!? Normally, it is 
limited to an account of the military encounters between Iran and Rome/Byzan- 
tium and of the Romano-Byzantine views of Iran. Many of the older studies, 
dealing with the peaceful contacts between Romans/Byzantines and Sasanians, 
were bound to the conventional west-east perspective. They overlooked the 
variety of cultures and traditions in the areas on both sides of the Euphrates and 
the multifaceted processes of cultural exchange, and thought of the reception and 
transformation of western cultural elements in Iran chiefly as ‘barbarisation’.!8 
Only recently have regional studies like that on the monastery of Saint Sergius!9 
been able to underline the multicultural character of the border regions, the extent 
of cross-border transcultural contacts and the inadequacy of holistic cultural 
concepts based on ideas of ethnic isolation and purity. Other studies were able to 
demonstrate the importance and variety of the official, as well as unofficial, 
friendly encounters between Romans and Sasanians in the fields of philosophy, 


'4 Wiesehéfer 2000. 

'S Wiesehéfer 2002b. For the Roman imagery of ‘Orientals’ resp. Parthians cf. Schneider 
1998, for the role of the Parthians in Roman literature cf. Lerouge (in press). 

'6 Wieseh6fer 2001b. 
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medicine, religion, mythology and magic, as well as art and technical knowl- 
edge.” However, a description of Rome’s/Byzantium’s role in the Iranian view 
of world history is still missing. 

We can only understand the neighbour’s and opponent’s special role in Iran 
in connection with the idea of Iran/Eran and/or EranSahr (‘Land/Realm of the 
Aryans/Iranians’)?!. Although the Achaemenids already attached ethnic qualities 
to the word ariya which forms the basis of Middle Persian ér (DNa), ‘Iran’ as an 
ethnic, religious and political term was first coined in early Sasanian times. It 
disappeared with the fall of the dynasty, became a historicising term for its realm, 
only to be revived as a political concept in the time of the Ilkhanids and under the 
Pahlavi dynasty. It is obvious that the Sasanians, apart from alleged ethnic com- 
mon ground, used this term to emphasise to their subjects both the experiences 
shared in the time of the Parthian overlords and the common cultural traditions of 
Iran. Those rather integrative factors were probably meant not least to prevent 
dangerous regional particularism within Iran and to legitimise the newly estab- 
lished rule. It has rightly been stated that the creation of a special Iranian identity 
is to be seen in connection with similar tendencies toward regionalism in the 
Roman Empire.?? That this Sasanian concept of a connection between ‘Iranism’ 
and ‘Mazdaism’ and of an ethnically, culturally and religiously self-contained 
Iranian community depended exclusively on royal ideology has correctly been 
postulated with reference to the numerous ethno-linguistic and religious minori- 
ties in the Sasanian empire, not least in its most fertile regions.?+ 

Within the Sasanian concept of Iran, a special role is assigned to the royal 
‘ancestors’ (mpl niyagdn, grl pappoi) and ‘forebears’ (mpl ahénagdn, gril 
progonoi) and their territories, as well as to Zoroastrian religious tradition and 
practice.** Specific means and institutions were meant to strengthen the idea that 
the ruler and his Iranian subjects shared the same destiny: symbolic references 
(e.g., an era, starting from 205/6 A.D.); an iconography, tightly connected with 
the royal inscriptions and also underlining the kings’ close relationship to the 
gods; special rites and practices (like the lighting of royal and other fires, as well 
as donations for the welfare of the souls of deceased and living persons); and 
finally, important memorial places and monuments (as, for instance, the sacred 
shrine of Anahita at Staxr, the big fire temples, the cliff of NaqS-i Rustam, and the 
towers there and at Paikili). 

The process of the creation of a specific identity both for members of the 
Sasanian dynasty and for their subjects in (southwest) Iran, had not only inclu- 
sive, but also exclusive features. Excluded from this close relationship were the 
inhabitants of Anéran, i.e. the areas, which Sabuhr I and his successors had been 


20 Gignoux (in press); Gyselen 1999; 2002; Huyse 2002a; Panaino 2001; Rubin 2002; 
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able to conquer (temporarily), and all non-subjects of the “King of Kings’ (in the 
Res Gestae Divi Saporis {| SKZ ] primarily the subjects of Rome). The term ‘Iran’ 
of Iranian tradition was not applied to the home countries of those people, and, 
ideologically, the people of Anéran remained second class inhabitants of the 
empire.?> In contrast, the members of the Parthian clans, who had changed sides 
in time or had been allowed to remain in office by the new lords for political 
reasons, were still considered worthy members of the ‘imagined community’ of 
Iranians. Possibly, terms like Eran and Anéran already had religious connota- 
tions, in as much as the first was considered to be under divine protection 
(domain of the yazaddn), and the latter to be a place of idols (d@wan).?© However, 
such a distinct, quasi ‘nationalistic’ Sasanian Iranism was a big drawback. It 
stood in the way of developing an integrative imperial ideology, which — as is 
shown by the Achaemenid royal inscriptions and reliefs — presents the ruler and 
all his subjects as a community of interests, chosen, fostered and legitimised by 
the gods. It is no wonder that the official Sasanian ‘Iranism’, also to be observed 
in Zoroastrian literature, was able to establish a kind of ‘Iranian’ identity (with 
which a universal religion like Manichaeism had to cope and because of which it 
failed in the long run). On the other hand, this ‘Iranism’, which — not least in 
times of crisis — succeeded in strengthening thoughts of a clear distinction be- 
tween friend and foe, stood in the way of a dissemination of an ‘Iranian’ (e.g., 
Zoroastrian) body of thought. Sabuhr’s temporary interest in Mani’s universal 
message, hinted at in Manichean literature?’, might have been an expression of 
royal discontent with the lack of integrative power of Zoroastrianism on an 
imperial level. 

When Eran¥ahr became the official and prescribed point of reference of all 
Sasanian subjects, the idea of a dangerous, hostile outer world developed accord- 
ingly. The importance of Rome for the identity of the Sasanian Iranians becomes 
particularly obvious in the Res Gestae Divi Saporis. There, the neighbour to the 
west — despite its special danger, which lifts it far above the group of other 
enemies and justifies a personal royal account at a memorial place such as Naqs- 
i Rustam — is portrayed not as a second world power, but as a tributary to Iran.?8 
In § 91 of his Res Gestae at the tower of Paikili, Sabuhr’s son Narseh explicitly 
stresses the fact that, at the beginning of his rule, there were peaceful and friendly 
relations between himself and the Roman Emperor. However, he also does not 
fail to emphasise that prior to this the Romans had eagerly tried to obtain peace 
and friendship from him. This idea imitates the style of Roman panegyric with its 
emphasis on Persian supplicatio.?? On the other hand, the Romans are the only 
foes to whom the principle of bellum iustum is applied.*° Besides, the Sasanians — 
apart from the inscriptions — also used other media, in order to give expression to 
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their striving for superiority over Rome. Particularly famous are the scenes of 
triumph on Sasanian rock reliefs with their exact reversal of the visual ideology 
used by imperial Rome. Those reliefs probably had their models in paintings or 
mosaics that were to be admired in Sasanian palaces! A further well-known 
example of Sasanian triumphal representations is the famous ‘Sabuhr-Cameo’ of 
the Bibliothéque National in Paris, which was rightly interpreted as a Roman 
piece of art on Sasanian instructions.3? However, the ways in which the Iranians 
tried to cope with Roman ideas of world domination and the Roman language of 
visual art have not yet been properly analysed. 

The Romans and the Byzantines were never raised from their subordinate 
position in Sasanian royal ideology, even if the Sasanians had to be content with 
the acknowledgment of equal rank for both realms and dynasties in diplomatic 
contacts. In an episode of Ibn al-Balhi’s Farsndma, probably mirroring late 
Sasanian propaganda, the throne of the Byzantine emperor receives a preferred 
place among all the neighbouring thrones, a place, however, from which the 
emperor is forced to look up to Husraw I.*? On the other hand, the Sasanian kings, 
in their letters, address their western counterparts as ‘brothers’, thereby accepting 
their equal rank.*4 The Iranian rulers of the 5'* and 6" centuries, on the model of 
Sabuhr’s pecuniary demands on Philip the Arab, portrayed the Roman payments, 
which were meant to support Sasanian endeavours to protect the borders against 
nomads or mountain tribes, as Byzantine tributes, although, in reality, those 
payments were part of well-balanced diplomatic treaties.*> The equal rank of both 
emperors and empires is stressed particularly eloquently and colourfully in the 
words Byzantine authors like Petrus Patricius and John Malalas put into the 
mouth of Sasanian kings and diplomats. There is mention of the two empires as 
two lights, which, ‘like eyes, are adorned by each other’s light’*°, or as two 
divinely planned centres of civilisation, which are called ‘the moon of the West’ 
and ‘the sun of the East’ 27 


Ill. 


The epigraphic and archaeological testimony obviously never determined the 
Iranians’ views of their neighbours and enemies in the West. This follows from 
the fact that soon after the fall of the Sasanian Empire in the 7" century A.D., the 
rock reliefs were no longer regarded as the works of Sabuhr I and his successors 
by the inhabitants of Fars, but were rather connected with characters of the 
Iranian legendary cycles like Rustam. What were the main features of this 
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powerful tradition, and what caused the displacement of historical tradition by 
the legendary??8 

In late Sasanian or even Islamic times, Middle Persian texts existed which 
either oriented themselves to the Avesta as a kind of commentary literature or 
which, in epic form or as poetic songs, belong to a courtly context. In the reign of 
Husraw II (590-628), a kind of ‘Iranian National History’ (Yarshater), which 
called itself X“addy-ndmag (‘Book of Lords’) and which was mostly based on 
oral traditions, offered a written semi-official view of the whole history of 
EranSahr, starting with the first world king GayOmard’? and ending with the rule 
of Husraw himself.*° Probably intended to meet the subjects’ needs for a recol- 
lection of Iran’s glorious past in view of a rather depressing present, this work, 
which has come down to us only in excerpts, translations and later versions, is 
structured around the reigns of fifty kings and queens. It is characterised by 
specific ‘legendary cycles’, of which we will deal particularly with the PiSdadian, 
the Kayanid (names as in Firdausi’s Sahnadmeh) and the Sasanian ones. It is 
interesting that in them ‘heroic’ times are usually followed by periods when 
seers, holy people or ‘prophets’ raise moral questions, thereby pushing the wars 
into the background. As far as literary genres are concerned, the ‘Book of Lords’ 
is a mixture of heroic tales, quotations of kings and sages, priestly disputations, 
philosophical treatises, moral instruction, and royal testaments and speeches, all 
of which try to answer questions concerning justice, religiosity and exemplary 
behaviour. The X”aday-ndmag was not only a kind of semi-official history book, 
but also a means of literary entertainment and social education. It was meant to 
propagate the moral and socio-political ideals and virtues of kings and royal 
subjects, upon which the Sasanian kings tried to rely, and with the help of which 
they hoped to perpetuate their rule. The lives of the kings, heroes and sages were 
meant to illustrate those ideals; therefore, the distinction between myth, saga and 
historical fact became secondary. 

The ‘Book of Lords’ bundled together into a kind of semi-official Sasanian 
version the traditions of world and, more particularly, Iranian history. These had 
probably circulated previously in an independent fashion with each region of Iran 
undoubtedly possessing regionally specific versions of Iranian history, partly 
differing from those of other regions. Some of them, perhaps of an eastern Iranian 
provenance, must have been so popular that, in the end, they were able to displace 
or absorb the historical and partly legendary tradition of Southwest Iran — a fact 


38 The following statements rely heavily on the observations of Yarshater 1983. Cf. also 
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that is suggested by Sasanian ignorance of their Achaemenid forerunners. As it is 
out of the question that the Arsacids would have consciously wanted to erase the 
Achaemenids from the tradition, we should explain the loss of memory of the 
names of Cyrus and his successors as the result of a gradual process resulting 
from the oral character of Iranian tradition with its fascinating and entertaining 
traits, attributable in part perhaps to eastern traditions of historical interpretation 
that place particular emphasis on the gods’ saving grace. As is well known, oral 
tradition is characterized by (a) the special attention given to the beginning and 
the contemporary end of history, while only little information is made available 
for the so-called floating gap, which bridges long periods of time; (b) the filling 
out of existing story patterns with new historical or mythical figures and themes. 
This subordinating of historical characters, events, and details to the framework 
material, apart from other factors of deformation or transformation in oral cul- 
tures, might explain why popular knowledge of Cyrus and his successors faded or 
took another shape.*! The Parthians, who had epic and poetic material performed 
at their courts*?, are said to have helped in this process by collecting and saving 
the religious tradition of Iran. King Walax’ (Vologeses I.?) might be mentioned 
as an example. Even if, as has rightly been stressed, the eastern Iranian epic 
cycles made up the core of the national saga and national history of Iran in (early) 
Sasanian times, this does not mean that the inhabitants of Fars (‘Kings’, Magi 
etc.) did not contribute to the Sasanian version(s) of the ‘National History’ .“4 For 
example, their version of the Avestan tradition kept its formative strength in 
southwest Iran during Parthian rule and was finally canonised under the Sasani- 
ans. We find proof of this (partly older) southwest Iranian orientation of the 
Avesta in the throne names Ardax’ir, Daréw and Maniéihr of Parthian Fars and 
probably even in the Achaemenid use of Avestan names and concepts for their 
own needs.*> This special ‘Persian’ development is also exemplified by the 
Sasanians’ recollection of Achaemenid ‘Ariyanism’, the affinity of Sasanian 
royal ideology for its Achaemenid counterpart, and the thematic and linguistic 
parallels in the Achaemenid and Sasanian royal inscriptions.*° A feeling for a 
special ,Persian‘, i.e. southwest Iranian, history and tradition (which differed 
from the Parthian one) was probably kept alive from late Achaemenid times 
through the time of the Frataraka and the sub-Parthian kings into the early 
Sasanian period with the help of the ‘holy places’ at NaqS-i Rustam, Persepolis 
and elsewhere, including their iconography. When Sabuhr I ‘worships’ his ‘fore- 
bears’ (who, like his ‘father’ and his ‘ancestors’, have a special connection to 
Fars), when he derives his own claims from their achievements and possession 
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rights, when he stresses the special position of EranSahr in his empire, when a 
Sasanian prince as king of the Sacas prays for the builder of Persepolis at the 
beginning of the 4" century A.D. (the names of the place and the builder are, 
however, unknown to him), all these acts stand in causal connection to the im- 
pressive inheritance of the ‘ancestors’ and ‘forebears’ .*? This can only mean that 
the Sasanians saw themselves as proud heirs to a glorious Iranian past of either an 
Kayanid-legendary or an uncertain ‘historical’ mould. 

As already mentioned, ‘Iranian National History’ is shaped by a succession 
of dynasties. Among the mythical world rulers of the PiSdadian line, king Frédon 
is most important for us. He not only defeated the monster Dahak, but also 
divided the world among his three sons Salm, Tar and Erag. This touched off the 
disastrous strife between the Iranian kings (heirs of Era’, who were called 
Kayanids) and the descendants of Salm and Tir, both of whom are at home in the 
East and possess Iranian names. The Kayanid epic tradition shows a strong 
eastern Iranian legendary and religious slant; although some scholars would like 
to see in it allusions to western Iranian historical characters like Cyrus the Great. 
The end of the third and last phase of Kayanid rule is heralded by the deeds of the 
conqueror Alexander of Rim. It has long been known that two different Alex- 
ander traditions exist in Iran, the first of which, greatly influenced by the ancient 
‘Alexander Romance’, presents Alexander as a Persian prince and mighty king, a 
Muslim sage or even a prophet, whereas the second one characterises him as evil 
incarnate, the ‘devil’s’ henchman and a person who, like no-one else, brought 
mischief and destruction to Eranahr. Thus, the first tradition, found in the works 
of Muslim poets, writers and historiographers, stands in sharp contrast to the 
second one, Middle-Persian, found in religious and didactic literature (including 
the ‘Book of Lords’). Here, Alexander kills the last Kayanid king Dara or plans 
his death; apart from that, the ‘Roman’ is said to have killed many members of the 
Iranian aristocracy and many priests and scholars, to have destroyed fire temples 
or to have extinguished Holy Fires, to have razed cities and fortresses to the 
ground, to have robbed, burned or scattered the Holy Scriptures, and to have 
divided the empire into realms of powerless and quarrelling petty kings. Both 
traditions competed with each other in late Sasanian and early Islamic times, after 
a version of the ‘Alexander Romance’ had been translated into Middle Persian. It 
seems as if the positive view of Alexander enjoyed particular popularity in 
aristocratic circles.48 

The Arsacids probably followed the Kayanids in the Parthian version(s) of 
the ‘National History’. After consciously displacing their predecessors from it in 
late Sasanian times, the Sasanians took their place, systematically revising the 
entire tradition and presenting themselves as Iranian kings par excellence, as if 
the history of Iran had culminated in their rule by law of nature. It is no wonder 
that for many Muslim authors the Arsacid era was the result of Alexander’s 
misdeeds and a time of instability and chaos, when the numerous rivalries of 
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petty kings jeopardised their predecessors’ successes and afforded an opportunity 
to Iran’s enemies to take advantage of its treasures. From the point of view of the 
late Sasanian compilers of the ‘National History’, the outstanding qualities of 
king Arda’ir were needed to restore Iran’s former greatness and power. The 
extent to which the conflicts between Husraw I and his successors on the one side 
and the high nobility on the other, especially in the fight for the throne between 
Husraw II and Wahram Cobin, have been responsible for the positive image of 
the founder of the Sasanian empire and the belittling of his Arsacid predecessor 
has already been made clear.*? That the Sasanian view of the Parthians originally 
must have been more favourable, is suggested not only by the historically loyal 
Parthian clans of Early Sasanian times, but also by the remains of a favourable 
assessment of the Arsacids in Muslim tradition. For example, Arsacid kings are 
genealogically affiliated to the Kayanid dynasty, and some of them are said to 
have worried about the promotion of scholarship, culture and religion.*° 

As far as Iran’s enemies are concerned, ‘Iranian National History’ was 
subject to particularly obvious changes and tendencies of updating in Parthian 
and Sasanian times. Whereas, under the Arsacids, the eastern Iranian portion of 
the legendary material increased and displaced western Iranian tradition, there 
was a systematic adjustment of the tradition to the needs of the new Sasanian 
dynasty. As for the emphasis on the special position of Iran in world history, both 
dynasties introduced obvious new trends that affected the role of the neighbours 
in the west as well. Thus, in the long run, the sons of Fréd6n became the ‘pro- 
genitors’ of the royal dynasties of Iran, and of Turan and Ram, the foreign arch- 
enemies of Iran. Much speaks in favour of the notion that the tripartition of the 
empire of Frédon was an Arsacid ‘invention’>!, and that the antagonism between 
Iran and its neighbour in the west (now called Rim) was particularly stressed 
during the second half of Parthian rule, when the conflicts between the Arsacids 
and the Romans took on increasing seriousness. It was a time during which, on 
the whole, more attention was paid to the Iranian foundations of Arsacid rule, a 
time when the already existing Zoroastrianised and negative view of Alexander 
gained increasing significance, and when Iranian heroes and kings were said to 
have campaigned against Rim (i.e., the Graeco-Macedonian and Roman world). 
This becomes particularly apparent for Afqdr Sah (Pacorus), who, the Muslim 
author at-Ta ‘alibi tells us, not only won back the Kayanids’ banner, but was able 
to avenge Alexander’s victim Dara by launching successful attacks against Rum. 
Such a story can hardly be of Sasanian origin; it must have been a survival of the 
Parthian view of the conflict between East and West.*? The eastern Iranian and 
Zoroastrian character of the ‘National History’, not so much the historical inva- 
sions of eastern Iran by nomadic peoples, may have been responsible for the fact 
that, in late Parthian times, Taran became more important a foe of Iran than Ram. 


49 Yarshater 1983, 474. 
50 Yarshater 1983, 475-476. 
5! Christensen 1936, 29. 
52 Yarshater 1983, 475. 
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The early Sasanians referred to the legendary and the historical Parthian 
opposition to Rim, as can be seen from their inscriptions and reliefs mentioned 
above. This was probably because they regarded southwestern Iran as their home 
and the Romans as their worst enemies. How much historical information entered 
the ‘National History’ in this period of time we cannot determine, since the late 
Sasanian version of this tradition almost alone has survived. However, in light of 
the character of this tradition, there is much to suggest that (as in Parthian times) 
the history of events gave way very early to the didactic and entertaining parts of 
this tradition, not just during the 4""/5'53 or even the 6/7" centuries. This fol- 
lows from the disregard of the historically highly relevant Armenian question, 
from the rather casual treatment of the problem of social or religious minorities, 
and from absence of reference to the fights for the throne at the end of the 3'4 
century A.D.* It is hard to believe that only the Sasanian compilers in the time of 
Husraw I and his successors wiped out such historical information, since the 
‘National History’ does not even provide any information about the western 
campaigns of Husraw II.°> 

Although, from the reign of Yazdgerd I onwards, there is more information 
about royal affairs, we cannot speak of a real history of events, which normally 
analyses the motives of the people involved or the general political situation. 
Details of foreign, administrative or military affairs are only mentioned, if they 
are of an entertaining kind or possess a narrative quality. The anecdotes that take 
centre stage are those that depict court life: the coronation of kings, their inaugu- 
ral speeches, royal banquets, processions and merriments, as well as hunts and 
gift exchange, diplomatic contacts and military parades. Great victories of Irani- 
an kings over their enemies in the West accompany those over the Tiranians and 
are partly presented as campaigns to avenge Alexander’s misdeeds; non-Iranian 
forebears of Iranian kings and heroes are increasingly assessed as an apparent 
genealogical defect. In other words, the account of Romano-Sasanian relations in 
the X"addy-nadmag and its oral forerunners did not aim at determining the exact 
reasons for the conflicts between Iran and Rome. Where allusions to historical 
events are discernible at all and events and characters are not confused and mixed 
up, everything is determined by the effort to make Rum appear as the arch-enemy 
of Iran and to be able to tell entertaining and didactic stories about the encounters 
between East and West. A good example of this is the account of the life of the 
famous Sasanian king Sabuhr II in Firdausi’s Sahndmeh. His biography is noth- 
ing more than a description of his (unhistorical) rescue from Roman captivity 
with the help of a pretty young maiden of Iranian descent, and of his punitive 
Arabian war and two campaigns against the Romans which prove to be a mixture 
of the wars of his time and those of the time of Sabuhr I. It is also in the reign of 
Sabuhr II that Mani, coming from China, is said to have been killed. 


53 Daryaee 1995; 2001/02; Shahbazi 2001. 

+4 Yarshater 1983, 477. 

55 The question remains, however, whether the early Sasanians’ claim to legitimation al- 
ready harked back to the Kayanids, since any allusion to the dynasty’s Kayanid origin is absent 
in Narseh’s Paikali inscription and Kayanid names only enter royal nomenclature in the late fifth 
century A.D. 
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Initially unwilling to make themselves stand out at the cost of their royal 
Parthian predecessors, the new kings, in the course of time and in collaboration 
with the Zoroastrian clergy, gave the ‘National History’ a special Sasanian touch. 
They did so especially in the second half of their reign, then with obviously anti- 
Parthian intentions. Rim as a metaphor for the neighbours and the historical as 
well as contemporary enemies in the west now included the Byzantines. As with 
the Romans, we do not get much reliable historical information about them. The 
special character of the Sasanian view of history becomes particularly obvious 
through episodes which are related to Byzantium, but are anachronistically 
moved back to the time of the Kayanids. Thus, Kai Kawis is said to have dis- 
patched an envoy to the Kaisar, the young GuStasp to have made a journey to 
Ram and to have married a Byzantine princess.5° However, the late Sasanian 
revision of the ‘National History’ led to two remarkable changes, as far as the 
enemies of Iran are concerned: On the one hand, probably as a result of the 
disastrous invasions of Hephthalites and Turks, the role of Taran became more 
important than that of Rim (finally leading to an identification of Tiranians and 
Turks). On the other hand, within secular tradition, the pseudo-Callisthenic 
Alexander in Iranian shape supplemented the Alexander as destroyer of Iranian 
greatness; he thus became a son of Dara and the daughter of the king of Rim. 


V. 


In view of the character and the attractiveness of the ‘National History’, it is no 
wonder that an early Islamic historian of Iranian descent like at-Tabari, who had 
been interested in writing an Arabian account of pre-Islamic Iranian history 
within the framework of universal history, thereby stressing God’s saving grace, 
had great difficulty extracting historical facts from the mythical, legendary and 
anecdotal material of the X”aday-ndmag and from other similar Sasanian sourc- 
es. His world history from the early Muslims’ point of view gives us information 
both about Muhammad’s historical forerunners and about the predecessors of the 
political leaders of the Islamic world. To accomplish this, it neither had to break 
with anti-Iranian taboos, as was postulated until recently, nor did it have to 
construct a national identity with an anti-Arabian or even anti-Islamic slant. The 
same applies to Firdausi’s epoch-making Sahndameh. Like at-Tabari relying on 
the late Sasanian view of history, the poet used the Iranian and non-Iranian 
dynasts’ and peoples’ special liking for Sasanian (especially royal) subjects, as 
well as the linguistic potential of the already Islamised New Persian language 
supremely well. Thereby, he helped to turn the pre-Islamic legendary sagas into a 
piece of world literature. It is the role of Alexander and the emperors of Rum as 
neighbours and opponents of the mighty kings of Iran in the Sahndmeh and in 
other Persian epics and poems that has determined the Iranian view of the Greco- 
Roman West in antiquity up to the present day. 


56 Yarshater 1983, 403. 
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Unity and Identity: 
Shaping the Past in the Greek Mediterranean 


ANDREW ERSKINE 


On the southern edge of Latium was the small town of Circeii. Visitors here 
would often have been regaled with stories of the town’s celebrated past, how this 
was where the sorceress Circe lived and cast her spells, how Odysseus had 
arrived and had a year-long affair with her, and how his companion Elpenor had 
died falling from a roof. The visitors would have been taken to see the temple of 
Circe. No doubt it was here that they would have been shown a bowl that had 
once belonged to Odysseus, carefully stored with other relics and temple posses- 
sions. But the tour of ancient Circeii would not have ended yet. Another site to 
pay respects to would have been the tomb of Elpenor and perhaps the visitors 
would have paused to admire the myrtle growing there.! Circeii offers a small but 
striking example of a phenomenon seen throughout the Mediterranean world. A 
non-Greek community incorporates into its own local history material that origi- 
nated in stories told by Greeks about themselves and others. 

Why was it that some peoples incorporated the ‘historical’ traditions of 
outsiders into their own past while others such as the Greeks themselves appear 
not to have done so? This question may seem to oversimplify the diverse and 
complex network of cultural interactions that took place throughout the Mediter- 
ranean world, not least by positing a sharper division between the various peoples 
than may have existed in practice. Nonetheless, it offers a useful starting point. 
One purpose was surely to bring about an accommodation with others, for in- 
stance the establishment of common ground between native populations and 
Greek traders or colonists, but the transmission of tradition would appear to be in 
one direction — from Greek to non-Greek.* 

This paper begins with an examination of the ways in which non-Greeks from 
the periphery of the Greek world adopted Greek interpretations of themselves and 
their past. Section two focuses on Greeks and argues that the scattered nature of 
the Greek community played an important part in shaping the Greek sense of 
their own identity. The final section draws attention to an odd feature of Greek 
representation of their own past: they may not incorporate the traditions of others 
but they are prepared to include in their own genealogies mythical peoples of 
questionable Greekness, such as Trojans and Amazons. 


' Strabo, 5.3.6, Theophr. Hist. Pl. 5.8.3, Pliny, HN 15.119, Cic. Nat. D. 3.48; for the death 
and burial of Elpenor, Hom. Od. 11.52-83, 12.8-15; Ampolo 1994, Braund 1994: 19-20, Wi- 
seman 1995: 45-50. 

2 On gateway communities in central Italy, Glinister 2003. 
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1. Borrowing from Greeks 


Circeii in central Italy opened this paper, a native Italian community which 
adopted a story told by Greeks about the aftermath of the Trojan War. What we 
see here is in many ways typical: a non-Greek people, a Greek myth, a story told, 
a hero, a tomb, a relic — it can be repeated in various forms throughout the Italian 
peninsula and elsewhere. In the south-east of Italy the Daunians introduced Dio- 
medes into their local history; further north the Romans found a place for the 
Trojans; in Asia Minor cities of Cilicia traced their origins back to Argive heroes, 
and further afield on the Black Sea the Armenians, mindful of Jason’s Colchian 
excursion, set up sanctuaries to honour him.? In spite of the enormous cultural 
differences among these various peoples they all appear to have been borrowing 
from Greek traditions. This is a phenomenon, therefore, that deserves further 
investigation. In this section I will consider first the Italian peninsula and the 
problems of interpretation there before turning my attention to southern Asia 
Minor. 

The Italian peninsula had long been a meeting place of native Italians and 
Greeks, especially on its southern and western coasts. Already by the late eighth 
century BC Greek colonies, such as Taras and Cumae, had been established in 
these regions and it would not be so long before the Cumaeans themselves 
founded Neapolis. The Adriatic coast had less contact with Greeks, at least at this 
early date; there is little evidence for Greek colonial activity along its shores and 
it took longer for Greek artefacts to make an impact there. 

Homeric heroes and stories of the Trojan War, introduced by incoming 
Greeks, flourished in this westerly setting. Numerous cities and communities told 
of Greek heroes returning from Troy whose faulty navigation had somehow led 
them to Italy instead of Greece. Not only Odysseus but also Menelaos, Philok- 
tetes, Epeios and Diomedes are reported to have come this way, along with 
Trojan refugees such as Aeneas. Nor were these merely stories. The wandering 
heroes had founded cities, there were cults of them, local landmarks were associ- 
ated with them, they had left precious objects in local temples. The very land- 
scape thus confirmed and affirmed their presence.‘ It is the Greek settlement of 
Pithekoussai in the Bay of Naples that produces our earliest evidence for Homer’s 
Iliad, an eighth-century BC cup that appears to allude to the one used by Nestor in 
the Iliad.> Such a cup would have been part of a world in which the Homeric past 
was a living, tangible past. These stories would have begun as part of the local 
history of the Greek communities of South Italy but they came to be adopted by 
their native Italian neighbours. 

In the region of Apulia known to the Greeks as Daunia various figures from 
Greek myth seem to have become part of local native tradition, the most promi- 
nent of whom is Diomedes. This Greek hero from the Trojan War had had a 


3 For Daunia, Rome and Cilicia, see this section below; for Armenia, Strabo 1.2.39, cf. 

1,3;2. 

+ For a fuller account, Erskine 2001: 135-43. 
> Ridgway 1996, Hom. //. 9.628-43. 
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relatively untroubled return passage to Argos but on finding that his marriage had 
suffered during his absence, he sought refuge in Italy at the kingdom of Daunos. 
There are a number of versions of his adventures, but what is of interest here is 
the way they seem to have become incorporated into local Daunian tradition. 
Several cities, including Arpi and Canusium, named Diomedes as their founder. 
There were also said to be relics from the age of heroes in the area; the temple of 
Athena at Luceria not only had votive offerings dedicated by Diomedes, it also 
had the Palladion stolen by Diomedes from Troy; it was possibly this temple that 
was reputed to possess weapons dedicated by Diomedes and his companions.® 
Daunia’s heroic past was not limited to Diomedes and his crew; it also boasted 
sanctuaries of the celebrated seer Kalchas and of Podaleiros, the son of Asklepi- 
os, in both cases accompanied by graves.’ This picture of the heroic past of 
Daunia amalgamates material from a number of sources, differing in style and 
date, notably Lycophron, Strabo and the Ps. Aristotelian De mirabilibus auscul- 
tationibus. Such traditions will have changed over time in ways that are now hard 
to detect. For instance, the story that it was here that the Trojan women burnt their 
boats may reflect the rise of Rome and the appearance of a Roman colony at 
Luceria in the late fourth century.’ Nonetheless, from the point of view of this 
paper what is important is the presence of stories of this type in Apulia. 

These stories may have been present, but it is a further and rather more diffi- 
cult problem to say how firmly entrenched they were in the native imagination. 
For not only are the myths Greek but the whole conceptualisation is Greek. The 
sources cited above, Lycophron’s enigmatic poem, Strabo’s Geography, and so 
on, are all Greek, interpreting the world of South Italy within a Greek cultural 
framework. We need to be able to supplement this outsider’s perspective with 
some internal evidence and this is where difficulties arise. There are no Daunian 
literary texts — and even the choice of the term ‘Daunian’ reflects Greek catego- 
ries, perhaps gathering together peoples who would see themselves as distinct.? 
On the other hand, the reports of temples, tombs, and relics give a certain solidity 
to these Greek observations of the native population but we cannot ignore the fact 
that the claims are being made by outsiders, not by natives; they are etic rather 
than emic. 

Material culture might offer some compensation; it at least demonstrates that 
there was increasing familiarity with Greek practices and commodities. Greek 
vases are to be found in the region from the late sixth century, including some 
Attic red-figure jugs in a form unique to Daunia, a circumstance which suggests 
that Athenians were producing these especially for the Daunian market. The 


6 Founder: Lycophr. 592-632 with scholia, Strabo 6.3.9; relics: Strabo 6.1.14, 6.3.9, 
[Arist.], Mir. Ausc. 109; Bérard 1957: 368-76, Giannelli 1963: 53-9, Gantz 1993: 642-6, 699- 
700, Malkin 1998: 234-57, RE 5 sv Diomedes 820-3. 

7 Strabo 6.3.9, Lycophr. 1047-66; Bérard 1957: 376-8. 

8[Arist.], Mir. Ausc. 109; stories of the Trojan women’s arsonist activities were widespread, 
cf. Strabo 6.1.12, 6.1.14, bk. 7 frag. 25, Servius on Aen. 10.179. For Trojan traditions and 
Luceria, Torelli 1999: 95-7. 

9 Strabo 6.3.1; Whitehouse and Wilkins 1985: 101-4, Herring 2000, Lomas 2000: 80-2. 
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presence of decorated Greek vases, and occasionally local imitations, could be 
used to argue an awareness of Greek myth.!° Greek influence can also be seen, 
for instance, in Daunian coinage and from the fourth century in its architecture.!! 
Nonetheless, it should not be forgotten that the Daunians were culturally very 
distinct, as the strange limestone slabs known as Daunian stelae indicate.!” 

Scholars seeking to balance Greek accounts of Daunian mythology with 
indigenous ones are thus frustrated by the lack of internal evidence. This is a 
problem that affects not only Apulia; the example of Circeii is similar. Odysseus’ 
arrival in central Italy is attested early on and the connection with Circeii is 
evident from the fourth century, but again it is Greek sources that we must rely 
upon.!3 Here some comparative assistance may be gained from the most celebrat- 
ed instance of an Italian state or people adopting a Greek interpretation of the 
past, the Romans. 

Rome is often seen as special, simply because it is Rome, but it would be 
better to treat it as a particularly well-documented example, thus offering a case 
study in how such a myth might have been used. An important aspect of the 
Roman example is that there survives an outsider’s and an insider’s perspective, 
the etic and emic viewpoint so to speak. Rome could count among its ancestors 
the Trojan Aeneas who, after escaping the sack of his city, had fled west and 
finally reached Italy where his descendants would one day found Rome. This 
story is recorded in both Latin and Greek, by both Romans and Greeks. This 
allows the opportunity to explore the myth from both sides and see the role that 
the Trojan past played within Rome; this may enable us to gain a greater insight 
into the Daunian and Circeian examples where only the external viewpoint 
remains. Such is the voluminous modern scholarship on Rome’s Trojan past that 
a certain ruthlessness is necessary if it is not to distort my whole essay.!* 

Scholars have often assumed that Trojan ancestry was an essential feature of 
Roman self-identity during the Republic. It was what Elias Bickerman has 
described as ‘an article of the Roman national creed’ .! This conclusion, howev- 
er, has been reached by merging the internal and external evidence. If these two 
are kept separate, it becomes apparent that it is only with the rise to power of the 
Iulii, a family claiming descent from Aeneas himself, that Troy becomes central 
to the Roman state. What is striking is the neglect of Rome’s Trojan past in the 


'0 Jugs: Pugliese Carratelli 1996: 696 (no. 143); note in particular the work on Greek in- 
fluence at Arpi, de Juliis 1992 and Mazzei 1995. 

'l Lomas 2000: 83, Head 1911: 43-4. 

? Herring 2003. 

'3 The tradition that Odysseus’ stay with Circe took place in central Italy dates to at least the 
6th c. BC, cf. Hes. Theog. 1011-16; for date of lines, West 1966: 435-6; for 4th c. Athenian 
knowledge of Elpenor’s tomb, Theophr. Hist. P/. 5.8.3. On Odysseus in Italy, Phillips 1953, 
Malkin 1998: 178-209. 

'4 The argument of the next page or so draws heavily on Erskine 2001: 15-43. 

'S Bickerman 1952: 67, cf. Alféldi 1965: 278-87, Momigliano 1984: 448, Gruen 1992: 31, 
Cornell 1995: 68, and most recently Torelli 1999: 167 on 6th c. Latium: ‘This process of myth 
formation ..... shows how deeply the Trojan legend was rooted in the collective psychology of 
Latium’. 
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surviving Latin literature of the Republic and the contrasting high profile of 
Romulus as founder.!® This is not to say that it was absent. There was a tradition 
for Vergil to build on in his Aeneid, there were noble families who at some point 
did claim Troy for themselves, and the Romans did have their own Trojan relic, 
the Palladium, protected in the temple of Vesta.!7 

Yet, in all the writings of Cicero, which covered so many genres, there is only 
one explicit reference to Rome’s Trojan past and that is in a speech against Ver- 
res; the Segestans of Sicily, he said, felt a particular affinity with the Romans 
because of shared Trojan ancestry. This is revealing and can be observed else- 
where in our evidence, though more usually our Greek evidence. Troy features 
where there is interaction between Rome and an outsider. Consequently it fea- 
tures in diplomatic exchanges between Romans and Greeks. When the people of 
Lampsakos in the Troad approach the Romans in the early second century BC, 
they invoke shared ancestry, as the inscription honouring their ambassador testi- 
fies.'8 At about the same time, the Roman commander T. Quinctius Flamininus 
makes a dedication of some shields and a gold wreath at Delphi, to which two 
verse inscriptions in Greek are added. One of these read: ‘it is fitting, son of Leto, 
that this golden crown, which is given by the great commander of the descendants 
of Aeneas, should sit on your ambrosial locks. Apollo grant to the divine Titus 
the glory due to his prowess’.!° What role Flamininus had in creating this verse is 
unknown, but it is clear that Troy had a place in the context of exchange between 
Greeks and Romans, one that both sides were willing to acknowledge. 

Rome’s Trojan ancestry, then, is not so much a Roman myth as a shared 
myth. In the pre-Augustan period it is in the Roman interaction with Greeks and 
things Greek that the story of Aeneas and Rome mostly occurs. It was in this 
context that it was meaningful, because it provided the Romans and the Greeks 
with a common past that offered a basis for their relationship in the present. The 
process by which the Romans came to adopt the myth has been the subject of 
many hypotheses.”° Did the story emerge out of the first contacts between Greeks 
and Romans? Or was it acquired indirectly by the Romans through their Etruscan 
or Latin neighbours? Whatever explanation is preferred, its development appears 
to have been a collaborative enterprise between Greeks and Romans. 

This has important consequences for our understanding of the place of Greek 
myths in other local histories in Italy. When the Daunians or the people of Circeii 
take on a Greek mythological past they are doing so in conjunction with the 
Greeks; it allows both parties to talk to each other and to accept each other in a 
setting in which the Greek as coloniser was originally an intruder. But the Roman 
example suggests limits. Diomedes is important for the Daunians because he is 


16 For Romulus, Erskine 2001: 33-6. 

'7 Heroic genealogies: Wiseman 1974, Erskine 2001: 21-2; Palladium: Cic. Scaur. 48, Phil. 
11.24, Livy 26.27.14, Austin 1964: 83-5, Dubourdieu 1989: 460-7. 

18 7, Lamp. 4 (SIG3 591). 

19 Plut. Flam. 12. 

20 The possibilities are nicely reviewed by Poucet 1983; for more recent work Cornell 1995: 
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the intermediary between their world and the Greeks. He thus becomes part of the 
interaction but how much of a separate existence he has in Daunia itself without 
that Greek context must be questionable. Just as the dogs at the temple where 
Diomedes and his companions dedicated their arms are reported to have been 
dogs friendly to Greeks so Daunian Diomedes represents a Greek-friendly myth.! 
Similarly, the tour of Circeii with its Odyssean landmarks would have been 
especially meaningful to the Greek visitor. 

The appropriation of Greek mythology was not limited to Italy. Another 
region of the Mediterranean, southern Asia Minor, home of the Lycians, Pam- 
phylians and Cilicians, offers a useful comparison. Here a fuller acceptance of a 
Greek mythical past can be observed but one which coincides with the erosion of 
features of local ethnic identity, the most significant of which is language. 

The Lycians, like their Pamphylian and Cilician neighbours, were not a Greek 
people; they had their own language, funeral practices, and religious customs. 
Unlike their neighbours, however, the Lycians had long been an important 
component of the Greek mythological past. The Lycian heroes Sarpedon and 
Glaukos had fought on the Trojan side in the //iad, while Bellerophon married the 
daughter of the Lycian king Iobates.?? How much of all this, if any, was accepted 
by the Lycians at the time of the //iad is unknown, although it most likely reflects 
a Greek outside perspective. At some point, however, cults of all three heroes do 
develop in Lycia. It may coincide with increasing Greek contacts and absorption 
of Greek culture. By the fifth century, as the French excavations at the Letoon of 
Xanthos have demonstrated, the indigenous Mother God had come to be identi- 
fied with Leto, mother of Apollo, an identification which would have allowed the 
Lycians to borrow more extensively from Greek myth. By the fourth century 
Greek was beginning to take over from the Lycian language in public documents. 
Lycia was now presenting a Greek face to the world, whatever language they 
were speaking in private.?* I have no wish here to review the complex issue of 
Lycian-Greek relations; rather I want to look at the way in which the Greek my- 
thical past gives the Lycians a place within the community of Greeks. To do this 
I will focus on one particular document. 

In the late third century BC an embassy from the Greek mainland arrived in 
the Lycian city of Xanthos. It was from the small polis of Kytinion in Doris, a 
region that had some claim to greatness as the reputed metropolis of the Dorians. 


2! For the dogs, [Arist.], Mir. Ausc. 109; the Diomedes story can also reflect the vicissitudes 
of Greek-Daunian relations, as in the version in which a treacherous Daunos kills Diomedes, 
Malkin 1998: 237-8, Gantz 1993: 699. 

*? Sarpedon and Glaukos: Hom. //. 2.876-7, 6.120-236, 16.431-8, 16.673; Bellerophon: 
Hom. //. 6.152-306, Gantz 1993: 313-16. Bryce 1986: 12 notes that the Lycians were the most 
prominent of Troy’s allies. In the Ist c. AD a papyrus letter of Sarpedon, preserved in a Lycian 
temple. is recorded by highly sceptical Pliny, NH 13.88. 

*3 French excavations are published in Fouilles de Xanthos. Note especially Metzger 1979 
(vol. 6) and Balland 1981 (vol. 7). On language, Bryce 1986: 42-54 with 214-15 more generally 
on the survival of Lycian culture, cf. also S. Hornblower’s remarks in OCD? sv ‘Hellenism, 
Hellenization’. For the complex *Greekness’ of the peoples of Asia Minor, see Spawforth 2001 
on the Lydians. For a fuller examination of Lycia and its heroes, Gehrke, this volume. 
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The embassy was travelling to a number of cities, appealing for financial aid to 
restore the damaged walls of its own city. Nothing would be known of this 
embassy were it not for an inscription discovered in 1965 during the excavations 
of the Letoon of Xanthos, the federal sanctuary of the Lycians. This inscription 
consists of four documents, a decree of the Xanthians reporting the appeal of the 
ambassadors and giving the city’s response, a decree of the Aitolians, who were 
sponsoring the embassy, a letter from the Aitolian magistrates, and a letter from 
the Kytinians themselves.7+ These are two cities with little in common, and on 
opposite sides of the Aegean Sea. Yet, when the ambassadors from Kytinion ad- 
dress the Xanthians, they seek out common ground and there is common ground 
available to them: the two peoples are kin, bound by ties of syngeneia that stretch 
back to the mythical past. The Kytinians have researched their mission thorough- 
ly and lay before the Xanthian assembly a series of gods and heroes with inter- 
weaving genealogies, most of which are reported in the Xanthian decree.*> As 
with all Lycian public documents of the period the whole exchange takes place in 
Greek. By this point Lycians might appear to us almost indistinguishable from 
Greeks. But their decision to record the embassy’s arguments and to inscribe the 
whole dossier suggests that the Lycians still seek confirmation of their member- 
ship of the Greek community. Significantly, in all the many inscriptions that refer 
to syngeneia this is the only one that gives the geneaological arguments of the 
ambassadors in any detail.*° Furthermore, the Xanthians may have seen no con- 
flict between being Lycian, speaking Greek and being accepted as part of the 
wider Greek world. For them being Greek is something cultural. Here in Xanthos 
the Greek mythical past acts as a mediator between two peoples, bringing them 
together, though not bringing them so close that the Xanthians are willing to 
make a substantial donation to the Kytinians’ rebuilding fund. 

Further east, the Pamphylians and Cilicians did not have the same mythical 
reserves to draw upon, though they had not been ignored by the Greeks. They are 
found associated with various seers, Mopsos, Kalchas again, and most important- 
ly the Argive Amphilochos, whose death in Cilician Soloi is already reported in a 
fragment of Hesiod. In Herodotus, Amphilochos, Kalchas and their followers 
appear as the ancestors of the Pamphylians, and Amphilochos goes on to be the 
founder of the city of Poseideion on the eastern boundary of Cilicia.?” Nothing is 
known about the Pamphylian and Cilician response to these stories until the 
arrival of Alexander the Great, another descendant of Argos. A flurry of civic 
competition ensues. Alexander sacrifices to Amphilochos at Mallos and gives the 
city tax-breaks; the Solians, who indignantly think they have a better right to 
Amphilochos but had made the mistake of supporting the Persians, send an 
embassy to Argos to get confirmation of their claim to Amphilochos and Argive 
descent. Aspendos in Pamphylia too seems to have made a bid; an Argive decree 
of the late fourth century BC gives citizen rights to the people of Aspendos, while 


*4 Text, with French translation and commentary, is to be found in Bousquet 1988. 

25 For syngeneia in diplomacy, Erskine 2002. 

26 For a collection of such texts, Curty 1995. 

27 Hesiod fr. 279 M-W; Proclus in Davies 1988: 67, Hdt. 3.91, 7.91, cf. Strabo 14.4.3. 
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also noting that similar rights had already been granted to the people of Soloi on 
grounds of kinship.?8 In the new Hellenistic world that followed Alexander cities 
such as these would come to be increasingly Greek in culture and appearance and 
the tales of Greek myth would take on a more central role in their civic life. 

In Asia Minor then the stories of Greek myth again play their part in the 
interaction between two peoples, one of them Greek, just as they had in Italy, but 
a difference can be observed. The higher degree of Greek cultural influence in the 
area seems to lead to a greater willingness to adopt as their own the stories told 
about them by Greek outsiders. Acceptance of Greek interpretation becomes less 
a means of interacting with Greeks than a means of joining them. 


2. Community and Identity among Greeks 


Non-Greeks, then, are in some sense willing to adopt a Greek past as their own, 
yet this is not something that works in reverse. Greeks do not borrow their past 
from their neighbours. Peoples, such as Daunians or Cilicians, are to be found 
acknowledging or even embracing an ancestry which has its roots in Greek myth, 
but Greeks themselves, however much they may wish to establish some form of 
common ground with others, will not go so far as to admit descent from non- 
Greek peoples or their heroes. No Greek, for instance, claims descent from Ro- 
mulus. 

What other peoples may have said about the Greeks is not easy to know but 
they were not silent. The Jews at least are known to have had something to say. 
They drew up an elaborate genealogical account to explain the origins of the 
peoples of the world. The Table of Nations first appears in Genesis 10 and then 
with variations throughout later Jewish literature. In this Judeocentric version of 
world history the Greeks descended from Javan, son of Japheth, son of Noah.29 
By the time that Josephus is writing Jewish history in Greek the identification of 
the descendants of Javan with the Greeks is unambiguous.*° Yet, with the ex- 
ception of Christian literature, there is no indication that Greeks paid any atten- 
tion to this at all, even though the story of the descendants of Noah does appear to 
have been known to others outside the Jewish community.3! Jewish literature 
does preserve the controversial claim in a letter, attributed to the Spartans, that 
the Spartans were somehow kin to the Jews through Abraham, but this story, 
unknown in Greek literature, occurs only in Jewish sources. Whether authentic or 
not, it would be a fair reflection of Greek diplomatic practice? Whatever the 


28 On Argive ancestry in Pamphylia and Cilicia, Scheer 2003: 226-31, for the decree, 
Stroud 1984, discussed in Scheer 1993: 220-2. 

2° For the Table of Nations, Genesis 10, Jubilees 8-9, Joseph. AJ 1.120-47; in rabbinic li- 
terature, Krauss 1895; on the development of tradition from Genesis, Scott 2002; on Greeks as 
descendants of Javan, Momigliano 1975: 78-9, Bickerman 1988: 20. 

3° Joseph. AJ 1.124. 

3! At least to judge by Josephus’ citation of Berossus, Ap. 1.130-31, Scott 2002: 42-3, 77; 
in the same text Josephus complains of Greek ignorance of Jewish history, Ap. 1.3, 1.217. 

*2 Joseph. AJ 12.225-7, 13.167, I Macc. 12, II Macc. 5.6-10; both I Macc. 12 and Joseph. AJ 
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Jews may have said about the Greeks there is little evidence that Greeks took any 
notice of it.33 

The readiness of some peoples to adopt the Greek view of their past and the 
contrasting reluctance of Greeks to reciprocate requires some explanation. One 
approach would be to argue that it is an illusion, the consequence of the Greek 
character of the evidence and of our own rather pro-Greek outlook. In other 
words the movement of myth and tradition does work in both directions but we 
are unable to see it. It would be preferable, however, to accept what the evidence 
tells us unless there is good reason to believe otherwise. This section will suggest 
that the phenomenon, although at first sight odd, makes sense. It will also be 
argued that there is no need to invoke Greek cultural and scientific superiority by 
way of explanation, as was done for instance by Elias Bickerman in his influen- 
tial ‘Origines Gentium’ paper of 1952. Here Bickerman contended that the vi- 
gorously Hellenocentric Greeks were the only people to create a pre-history of 
mankind and as a result it was their image of national origins that predominated. 
Positions of this kind place emphasis on a very widespread conception of the 
Greeks as a people who considered themselves to be superior to others.°4+ While 
there may be truth in this, it can easily be overstated and when too frequently used 
begins to lack explanatory force. 

There undoubtedly is a Hellenocentric mentality. It is evident not only in the 
practice of attributing Greek origins to other peoples but also in the tendency to 
turn other peoples’ gods and heroes into their own. Thus faced with the Great 
Mother in Lycia they see Leto; Ammon in Egypt becomes Zeus; Melgqart in Tyre 
transforms into Herakles.*> But there are also limits. It is possible, for instance, to 
carry out a careful examination of Herodotus, highlighting the way his interpreta- 
tion reflects his Greek background, but the broader picture should not be ignored 
— he did write at great length about Persians, Egyptians, Scythians, and their 
respective histories. Furthermore Greek historians may give Aeneas precedence 
over Romulus and no Greek city may number Romulus among its ancestors, but 
pro-Roman Greek communities could choose to celebrate Romulus and Remus as 
a way of showing their good faith to Rome. Thus the twins have some part in a 
festival on Chios and are found decorating a temple in honour of an Attalid 
mother in Asia Minor.°6 


12 quote the letter of the Spartan king Arius in different forms. I Macc. 12 seems to treat Abra- 
ham as a common ancestor, whereas the fuller text of Josephus refers to oikeiotes with Abraham, 
something rather looser, Gruen 1998: 264, Jones 1999: 75-6. The bibliography is extensive, see 
in particular, Gruen 1996, Cardauns 1967. 

33 Although there would have been contact, Jews make almost no impact on pre-Hellenistic 
Greek literature, Momigliano 1975: 75-96, who charts the relationship. 

34 Bickerman 1952, cf. Malkin 1998: 170-73. For further discussion of Bickerman’s thesis, 
J. Hall, this volume. The idea of non-Greeks eagerly awaiting what superior Greeks had to offer 
is criticized by J. Hall 2002: 104-111. 

35 Lycian Great Mother: see p. 126 above; Ammon: Lloyd 1976: 195-8; Melqart: Malkin, 
this volume; in general, Rudhardt 1992. 

36 Chios: Derow and Forrest 1982: 85-6 on lines 25-8; temple: Anth. Pal. 3.1-19, Kuttner 
1995: 168. 
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Culturally chauvinistic as the Greeks may appear, they were not immune to 
the attractions of other cultures.4” Martin West's extraordinary book, The East 
Face of Helicon, has recently detailed numerous ways in which the East influ- 
enced Greek poetry but that influence is over form and narrative. The characters 
that inhabit it are Greek. Gilgamesh himself, for instance, does not become a part 
of the /liad, but aspects of his story are there in Achilles, for example the inter- 
ceding divine mother and the close friend who dies.** In a different context 
Margaret Miller has shown that for all its anti-barbarian, anti-Persian rhetoric 
fifth-century Athens was a city surprisingly receptive to Persian culture. Indeed 
many Athenians would have had ‘some personal experience of the peoples of the 
Persian empire’ .*? Foreign influence there undoubtedly was, but in the area of 
historical and mythical traditions there is very little sign that the Greek view of 
the past took account of what their non-Greek neighbours thought and said.* 
This is not to say that Greeks might not re-import variations of their own myths 
from native peoples. 

Bickerman’s analysis in ‘Origines Gentium’ focused on historiography: the 
numerous Greek writers, historians, and mythographers who explored the origins 
of nations, Greek and non-Greek. These created a world in which the Greeks were 
at the centre; and as that world expanded, so more and more peoples became 
attached. I want to look beyond historiography and see the phenomenon as hav- 
ing its roots in the very character of Greek interaction with other Greeks, and then 
by extension with non-Greeks. Historiography is produced and read by intellectu- 
als, but these intellectuals are drawing on a intricate web of myth and local tra- 
dition.4! Their version is an attempt to bring order to thousands of separate but 
interconnected stories. Just as the stories interconnect, so too do the cities that tell 
those stories. 

Greek cities possessed an elaborate mythological past, stories of the birth of 
gods, of cities such as Argos and Troy, of heroes such as Herakles, Theseus, and 
Menelaos. There are two aspects of Greek myth and its stories that need to be 
stressed here, first that they are as much part of the present as the past, and se- 
condly that they have the capacity to connect cities with each other. It is through 
these two aspects that the intricate web mentioned above can develop. 

First, there was a continuum between past and present, myth and history. The 
world of myth did not have some separate existence. The gods were the same 
ones who were the objects of cult throughout the Greek world and the stories took 
place in identifiable locations. Each city had its own local version which tended 
to highlight its own place in the wider panorama of Greek myth. It would re- 
member the part played by heroes in its past, perhaps as founders, perhaps as 
visitors. Local people would point out a tomb or some other landmark associated 
with the hero, or a temple in which the hero had made a dedication. What we 


37 For cultural chauvinism, Cartledge 1993, esp. 36-62 and E. Hall 1989. 
38 West 1997. 

5° Miller 1997 with quotation from p. 3. 

4° Cf. Dench 1995: 44 on Herakles and the naming of Italia. 

41. Cf. Erskine 2001: 148-51. 
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consider to be the mythical past flowed into historical times. The Lindos Chroni- 
cle, inscribed in 99 BC, records dedications in the temple of Athena at Lindos on 
Rhodes. Of the forty-two dedications, the first fourteen are by mythical figures: 
Kadmos, Minos, Herakles, Menelaos, Teukros and so on.*? A similar sense of 
continuity is apparent on the Parian Marble, a stone stele inscribed with a lengthy 
list of dated events beginning in 1581 BC with the legendary Kekrops, king of 
Athens, and ending in the mid-third century BC.*3 The heroes of myth, therefore, 
are a very real part of a city’s past and present. 

Secondly, as all Greek cities shared in this broad expanse of Greek mytholog- 
ical stories, so they were able to locate themselves in a common Greek past. 
Local and Greek identity overlap. When Thurian guides showed a visitor from the 
Greek mainland their city’s valued possession, the arrows of Philoktetes, the 
visitor may not have known the local stories attached to these arrows or Philok- 
tetes’ importance in the area, but he will have known who Philoktetes was.*+ 
Spartans could show the grave of Orestes and tell how the bones had been re- 
trieved from Tegea; the Orestes relics in Sikyon, on the other hand, were limited 
to the pebble Athena cast in his favour, but they would no doubt display the prize 
pebble to a visiting Spartan embassy.*5 Myth could assert a city’s distinctiveness 
while at the same time linking it to other Greek cities. 

These stories, then, are not quaint folktales but an essential element of the 
cities that tell them; they are part of what it is to be Greek. The importance of this 
mythical past for the Greeks is, to some extent, a consequence of their disparate, 
scattered nature. As a colonising people they are found settled throughout the 
Mediterranean. Cities may tend to prioritise local civic identity but a crucial 
element of that identity is their membership of the wider Greek community, even 
if they rarely speak of their Greekness. Since the Greeks are scattered and not 
concentrated in a single region, they will approach the past in a different way 
from a people whose identity can be defined within a fairly limited geographical 
area. For them the past is a way of uniting as Greeks, whether through the as- 
surance which shared knowledge of that past brings or more directly because of 
ties of kinship (syngeneia), ties that could be real or based on heroic genealogies. 
A people settled within a particular region, on the other hand, has more sources of 
group identity and less reason to assert it.4° 

The geographically dispersed nature of Greek communities thus makes the 
mythical past a fundamental element of Greek identity, and one that should not be 
underestimated. Consequently, when it comes to the explicit importation of the 
historical or mythical traditions of other peoples into their local history, Greeks 


22 FGrH 532, Higbie 2003. 

43 Jacoby 1904. 

4 Just. Epit. 20.1.16. 

45 Bones: Hdt. 1.67-8, Paus. 3.3.6; pebble: Ampelius, Liber memorialis 8.5, Scheer 1996. 

46 Reasons for asserting group identity are many and various; important are contact and 
competition with others, both elements that will affect the scattered Greeks, cf. Hodder 1979 on 
African anthropology; for varying views on the development of the idea of Greekness, note in 
particular E. Hall 1989: 1-13, the essays in Malkin 2001, and J. Hall 2002. 
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will hold back. To do otherwise would be to give up something of what it is to be 
Greek, whereas to attribute descent from figures of Greek myth to non-Greek 
peoples does nothing to undermine the mythological core. Moreover, because in 
their interaction with each other Greeks look for common ground and they look 
for it in the past, such attributions could be viewed as an extension of what 
Greeks do among themselves. This would help to explain why a similar dynamic 
worked at different, and often distant, parts of the Greek periphery. Their non- 
Greek neighbours, whether they are Daunians, Cilicians, or Armenians, can adopt 
this Greek perception of themselves not because they lack a past or because they 
feel culturally inferior but because to do so does not threaten their sense of 
identity. 


3. Trojans and Amazons 


Greeks may have been reluctant to borrow their past from their neighbours but 
their own traditions, indeed sometimes their own genealogies, did include myth- 
ical, ‘alien’ peoples, such as Trojans and Amazons. I say ‘alien’ because there is 
a certain ethnic flexibility to them. At various times, especially in fifth-century 
Athens, Trojans and Amazons become the archetypal barbarians, proto-Persians, 
but mostly they are figures of the heroic past, and as such they were simply part of 
a shared Greek cultural heritage. 

There were other heroes too who, while firmly tied into the familiar genealo- 
gies of Greek myth, were reputed to have travelled to Greece from other lands, 
notably Kadmos, who came out of Phoenicia, and Pelops, who was said by some 
to have come from Phrygia. Kadmos brought the alphabet and founded Thebes, 
while Pelops gave his name to the Peloponnese.*? Just as happened in the case of 
the Trojans and Amazons, Kadmos and Pelops could find themselves orientalised 
in the art and literature of fifth century Athens.*8 Nonetheless, rather than being 
borrowed from their non-Greek neighbours, figures such as these reflect the ex- 
tension of Greek myth to neighbouring lands in the Greek imagination, if not in 
reality. 

A fair number of Greek cities laid claim to some element of a Trojan past, 
with a natural concentration in the Troad. Here Ilion made the most of its name, 
but other cities such as nearby Skepsis were in vigorous competition — and all this 
was before the Romans had taken any interest in the region.*? But even elsewhere 
one could find the tombs of famous Trojans: Anchises and Aeneas were the 


47 Kadmos: Hdt. 5.57-61, Strabo 7.7.1; Pelops: Thuc. 1.9, Strabo 7.7.1, Paus. 2.22.3. Stra- 
bo 7.7.1 appears under Hekataios of Miletos in Jacoby (FrGH | F119), but it must be question- 
able whether anything but the first sentence is from Hekataios. For full genealogical data on 
Kadmos and Pelops, Gantz 1993: 467-73 with table 8 and 531-56 with table 17. 

48 Artistic representations are fully discussed by Miller, this volume, literary images by E. 
Hall 1992: both also examine the comparable case of the ‘Egyptian’ Danaos. For the self-satis- 
faction of the autochthonous Athenians, see Plato Menex. 245c—d. 

° Erskine 2001: 98-112. 
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subject of multiple burial, and Hector was to be found both in the Troad and at 
Thebes.*° The people of Tenea in the Peloponnese believed that they were 
descended from Trojan prisoners of war brought back by Agamemnon.>! At 
Aineia in the northern Aegean Aeneas was the eponymous hero and founder, 
celebrated with a festival, a revered position he had held since at least the sixth 
century BC.°? There were even Greeks with Trojan names: Aineias, Anchises, 
Antenor, and Polydamas are all attested in fifth century Athens.>? All this made 
the Trojan past part of the Greek present. Rather than identifying with one side in 
the Trojan War and rejecting the other as alien, Greek cities can be found looking 
to both sides. It was one of the great wars of the heroic age, and many saw it not 
as a war between Greeks and barbarians but between heroes. Greek preference 
may usually have been for the Achaeans rather than the Trojans, but the heroic 
past and heroic ancestry were always to be valued. 

More surprising perhaps is the treatment of the Amazons, those women who 
were everything a Greek woman should not be. These were celebrated especially 
in Asia Minor, where several cities numbered them among their founders, cities 
such as Ephesos, Priene, and Smyrna, and off the coast of Asia Minor, Mytilene 
on Lesbos.>4 Ephesos in particular had a large body of Amazonian traditions. 
Pindar is reported to have attributed the foundation of the sanctuary of Artemis 
there to the Amazons. They were also said to have instituted here an annual dance 
performed each year by young girls wielding weapons and shields.>> On the 
mainland there were tombs of Amazons to be found from Megara to as far north 
as Thessaly; these were often linked to their failed invasion of Attica, but there 
were other mythical conflicts with Amazons which may have been adduced by 
way of explanation. At Athens there were sacrifices to the Amazons in the 
prelude to the Thesea, which honoured Theseus, the heroic saviour of Athens 
against the invading Amazon forces.>° The mainland myths with their stress on 
conflict are rather more ambivalent than the positive tone of the Asiatic founda- 
tion stories, but both reflect the incorporation of the Amazon women into the 
local mythological narrative. The essentially heroic character of the Amazons is 
apparent in one of the few encounters between the Amazons and a historical 
figure. The meeting between Alexander and the Amazon queen becomes part of 
the elevation of Alexander to heroic mythologised status.>” 


50 Aeneas: D.H. Ant. Rom. 1.54, Pfister 1909: 137-46; Anchises: Pfister 1909: 158 n. 582, 
1912: 629; Hector: Lycophr. 1189-213 with scholia on 1194, 1204, 1208, Paus. 9.18.5, Strabo 
13.1.29, Erskine 2001: 109, 124-5. 

5! Paus. 2.5.4, Strabo 8.6.22, Erskine 2001: 118-19. 

52D.H. Ant. Rom. 1.49.4, Livy 40.4, Erskine 2001: 93-7; for representations of Aeneas on 
6th c. BC coins, Head 1911: 214, Fuchs 1973: 617-18. 

53 Erskine 2001: 77-9. 

54 Strabo 11.5.4, Diod. 3.55.6. 

55 Paus. 7.2.7 cites but does not agree with Pindar (F174 Snell-Maehler); Call. Hymn 3.238— 
47 for dance. 

56 Paus. 1.2.1, 1.41.7, Plut. Thes. 27, Pfister 1909: 127, Boardman 2002: 64-5. 

57 Curt. 6.5.24-32, Diod. 17.77.1-3, Just. Epit. 12.3.5—7 (cf. 2.4.33, 42.3.7); for scepticism, 
Plut. Alex. 46, Arr. Anab. 7.13; all reviewed in Baynham 2001. 
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Trojans and Amazons thus play a part in the local traditions of the Greek 
world and this adds an interesting dimension to the question that began this paper: 
why was it that some peoples incorporated the ‘historical’ traditions of outsiders 
into their own past while others such as the Greeks themselves do not seem to 
have done so? Here we find that where Greeks do celebrate or trace their origins 
back to those whose ethnicity might appear ambiguous, they are people who are 
found only in Greek myth; they are not borrowed from anyone, so they are as 
Greek as they are not Greek. In this way they only serve to highlight the absence 
of figures borrowed from other cultures. Whether they are Amazons and Trojans 
or Kadmos and Pelops, they are safe because they are already part of the common 
mythology. They can even be used to establish common ground between Greeks 
and others as the Trojans are in Sicily and Latium. 

Greeks are often considered to be a very exclusive people — they divided 
mankind up into Greeks and barbarians, for instance — but this is to adopt too 
narrow a perspective. Their attitude to myth suggests something rather different. 
Far from excluding, they used myth to include others. They were willing to share 
their own heritage and to bring cities like Lycian Xanthos within the community 
of Greeks. What they were not willing to do, however, was to embrace the past of 
other peoples, because that would run counter to the very idea of what it was to be 
Greek.*8 
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“Do you look like you belong here?”: 
Asianism at Pergamon and the Makedonian Diaspora! 


ANN KUTTNER 


Art history observes that Pergamon’s “Great Altar” was a quintessential achieve- 
ment of Hellenistic Greek art, while it also resembled dynastic heroa of non- 
Greek Anatolia, like the Mausoleion of Karian Halikarnassos, and the Nereid 
Monument at Lykian Xanthos. Why this “Asianism” by a famously Hellenizing 
dynasty”? That query engendered this prolegomenon to the study of how Attalid 
environments nourished Asianizing topophilia’. Scholars admiringly map how 
the Attalids and Seleukids incorporated indigenous fiscal, judicial, military and 
administrative institutions into their resilient diaspora empires. But art is also 
socio-politics. Working across verbal language barriers, visual language matters 
especially to a multi-lingual, multi-ethnic world, like Hellenistic Anatolia. This 
essay takes the shapes of stone as seriously for Attalid ideology as Ma (2000) did 


'T would like to thank all my fellow speakers at Schloss Elmau, for encouraging this project 
in cross-cultural analysis and gently critiquing it on mountain paths, at dinner tables, and in 
seminar rooms. Especially, my thanks go to Meg Miller, Dan Selden, and Josef Wiesehofer, for 
their example and friendship. As in so many other enterprises, my affectionate gratitude is owed 
to Erich Gruen, and to Brian Rose, for their warm support and bracing criticisms. I dedicate this 
essay to Carl Nylander, who first taught me to love archaeological scholarship, in the study of 
the Achaemenid world. 

? The imitative sequence is Xanthos > Mausoleion; both > Alexander’s Pyre for Hephaist- 
ion, and the Tomb of Lysimachos at Belevi (Ephesos); and Xanthos, Halikarnassos, Belevi > 
Great Altar. The political statement made by the Attalid Altar’s resemblance to the tomb of 
Lysimachos, who put the first dynast in power and was then betrayed by him, needs thought. For 
Hellenistic tombs in Asia Minor and their precedents, Fedak 1990. Bibliography on the Altar, 
see n. 83. This essay is selectively annotated. I do not mean to slight contributions that are 
masked by the capstone bibliographic citations, nor seem overly to criticize those made to stand 
in here for general trends because of their deservedly powerful impact on the field. On anything 
to do with Pergamon, Hansen 1947 (repr. 1971) has yet to be replaced; she should be understood 
as authoritative source for almost all data in this essay. I hope to build on it in a forthcoming 
book about Rome and Attalid Pergamon, for University of California Press. 

3 Tuan 1974, 1-4, defines his terms: topophilia is “the affective bond between people and 
place or setting” (4), operating by perception, the sensory response to external stimuli which se- 
lects and erases according to values, “providing certain satisfactions that are rooted in culture”, 
that is, in attitudes. Attitudes are defined as a cultural stance within a world view that is always 
a partly personal, largely social, system of belief. I stress Tuan’s theorem, “Attitude .. has greater 
stability than perception and is formed of a long series of perceptions, that is, of experience. .. 
Attitudes imply experience and a certain firmness of interest and value.” Looking at the social 
domain of perception, my subject is acculturation, the means by which the designed environment 
inculcates attitudes and ways of seeing; in those who perforce experience it, sophisticated 
memory is not necessary in order to be imprinted. 
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1. Model (Schleif) of the citadel of Pergamon after the 2nd c. A.D., labeled by author. 


the politicized words cut into stone for the Seleukids on the same contested 
territory. 

After outlining some contexts of history, ideology, and nationalist myth and 
cult, I discuss the capital, where the dynasty most directly polished its image, 
from its beginning in the 3rd century onwards: Attalid architecture’s distinctive 
colors, materials and shapes; the palatial citadel’s conformation; relevant cultic 
topography; and the Altar, which Eumenes II and Attalos II inserted in the citadel 
complex in the 170’s—60’s, whose “relentless inclusivity ...[and] ... aggressively 
ecumenical functionality ... as a ritual focus for king and people”4 embraced all 
peoples in Pergamon’s hegemonic sphere. Such visual exhortation could be 
grasped even by the uncultured; for they saw something strange to routine Greek 
or Makedonian practice, that did look like non-Greek regional production. Through- 
out the Makedonian diaspora launched in the late 4th century, the conquerors’ 
openness to local visual language is as marked as our largely invented focus, “the 


4 Stewart 2000, 49, with Greek reference. This essay retrojects questions, models and me- 
thods evolved to discuss Roman-era Anatolia and the Middle East, like Mitchell 1993; Parrish 
2001; Yegiil, Downey, and Bowman in Fentress 2000; Butcher 2003, especially ch. 8-9. In- 
spiring to this synthesis are the grandly scaled studies by Ruzicka 1992 and Waywell 1997 of 
Hekatomnid cultural politics, Dusinberre 2003 on Achaemenid Lydia, and Keen 1998 on the 
long duration of Lykian cultural geography; it should be obvious when their monographs are a 
primary resource. 
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2. Pergamon, topographic plan, scale 1:2500: Ulrike Wulf (from L’Altare di Pergamo, 224) 
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3. Artist’s rendition of a birds’-eye view of the acropolis, valley and plain of Pergamon (Charles 
Alexander Blessing, 1973: The form of cities in perspective; the Graeco-Roman world — 500 
B.C. to A.D, 200. An exhibition of drawings, March, 1973; Ann Arbor, Center for Coordination 
of Ancient and Modern Studies, University of Michigan) 


export of Hellenism”. For colonizers, crafted resemblances to the indigenous 
made way at altar, in city and palace for those already there, invoking rootedness 
as talisman for that permanence to which new realms aspire. This negates models 
that still claim that Makedonian overlords used local visual language to impress 
subjected “natives” (patronizing term), strenuously keeping Greek form among 
homogenous Greek governing castes. 

This essay uses “Asia”, as Greeks did, for the continent across the Hellespont 
from Europa, and its non-Greek inhabitants. (Romans later so named the prov- 
ince made of the expropriated Attalid realm.) “Asianize”, not “orientalize”, 
authentically expresses Greek categories. Alone among Successor kingdoms, the 
Attalids continually proclaimed being something besides Hellenes — Trojan, 
Mysian, Karian, Phrygian, Paphlagonian, Lykian, Lydian. In their world view, as 
in Polybios’, not ethnic inferiority but fate subjected peoples and polities to one 
another. Pergamon’s rulers, we know, asserted cousinage to other not-Greeks, 
that is, Romans, via ancient diaspora from a posited common Trojan stock, to 
describe the two nations’ military alliance against Successor kingdoms and Greek 
cities. Asianism asserted cousinship to peoples still present in Anatolia. 

I use “diaspora” for Makedon’s expansion, erasing implications of victim- 
hood often given to it. In the 4th—2nd century, expatriate Makedonians fervently 
maintained ideas of the homeland and a homeland ethnic identity, though most 
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4. View down to the plain from the citadel of Pergamon, foundations of the ‘Great Altar’ in the 
foreground, tumuli in the distance; view from the porch of the reconstructed ‘Great Altar’ in 
Berlin, Pergamon Museum (www.berlin-tourist-information.de/cgi-bin/sehenswertes. pl?id= 14684 





&sprache=english&art=museum 
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never meant to “go home”. “Diaspora” conveys, unlike “colonization”>, multi- 
directional movement to destinations where expatriates often live among indige- 
nous communities while vesting identity in a history of emigration. It suits well 
the easy Makedonian move, both into western Anatolia’s sophisticated, not 
visually alien, long-known, varied ethnic cultures, and between different Make- 
donian court allegiances. Diaspora’s connotations of a dispersed ethnicity that is 
not one political citizenship accommodate distinctions between being Make- 
donian as ethnic/cultural marker, and as belonging to the historical state of 
Makedon. For the dead Alexander’s empire splintered into mutually competitive 
territories hostile to the old kingdom and its new dynasty; yet Alexander’s image 
was an ethnic badge in every Makedonian realm. Attalid monuments often ex- 
hibit visual rhetoric combining attachment to being Makedonian (as well as or 
instead of Hellene) with political hostility to other Greco-Makedonian kingdoms. 
Such monuments celebrated Greek murder of other Greeks as intensely as Greek 
murder of “barbarians”. Gaul and Greek often allied for the dynastic powers 
active in Anatolia, including Pergamon; similarly, Attalid trophies often com- 
bined them in images of defeated enemies. 

Asianness in Pergamene art did not reside in figure or surface style, unlike 
localizing Diadoch visual culture in Egypt or Mesopotamia. By 450 BC, Hellenic 
style was an international look found from Italy to the east Mediterranean. As if 
each instance of congruence with the “Greek” was conscious abjection to Greek- 
ness, Greek art histories marginalize these visual environments as derivative, or 
simply expropriate them if they look nice enough (e.g., the Sidonian “Alexander 
Sarcophagus”, the Karian Mausoleion (fig. 16)). But duration matters. “Greek” 
just describes how things usually looked in a wide civilized world by Alexander’s 
day, emphatically so in west Anatolia®. Non-Greeks expressed pride in absorp- 
tion and translation of “Greek” features into forms differing markedly from those 
commissioned by Greeks, in contour, program, setting and function. This interna- 
tionalized surface of the new Makedonian world in Asia made borrowing indige- 
nous design characters easy’. Makedonian viewers did not find the reliefs of the 
Lykian heroon at Trysa “astounding for ... their connections to pictorial proto- 


5 Critiquing the term “colonialism” for the Makedonian kingdoms, Bagnall 1997. 

6 As Waywell 1997, perceives: (58) “A question to be considered, therefore, is to what 
extent the Ionian Renaissance is in fact a Carianisation of Ionia. ...” (65) “ it might equally be 
considered a new Orientalizing phase in Greek art.” 

7 Compare Dusinberre 2003, 78-112 (Sculpture and society) at 109-112, on movements of 
Lydian, Greek, Egyptian and other artisans through Anatolia and Iranian domains. For the period 
immediately preceding Attalid dominance, see Carter 1983, 26-29, Pedersen 1994, 17-18, for 
the agency of the Greek artists and architects associated with the Mausoleion throughout Greek 
and non-Greek west Anatolia, serving non-Greek patrons even at Greek sites. Instructive is the 
scholarship on the cultural map of (Achaemenid) West Anatolia up to the era of Makedonian 
conquests, and on Greek and Macedonian rapprochement with Iranian [Anatolian] culture in 
Thrace, Makedon and the N. Aegean. Besides Dusinberre 2003, see the masterly overview of 
Miller in Enc. Iranica 2001, sv. Greece, ii. Greco-Persian Cultural Relations, and vii. Greek Art 
and Architecture in Iran, by Rémy Boucharlat, with the essay on Hellenism by Laurianne 
Martinez-Seave, and on Dascylium by Michael Weiskopf. 
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types in mainland Greece”®, nor did they find the Mausoleion at Halikarnassos 
anything but Karian; accepting them simply as well-made art, Makedonians were 
free to admire and imitate — as did the Great Altar (below) — the visibly foreign 
arrangements of shape, space, and theme. 

Friendly or hostile, Asian swords and moneys mattered. Analysing the Seleu- 
kid Middle East and Ptolemaic Egypt, scholars observe in the visual record how 
overtures were made in local visual language to rally necessary local non-Greek 
loyalties. Yet talented Greco-Romanist scholars so far observe in Attalid monu- 
ments’ Anatolian traits a discourse useful only to Greek cities about Greekness 
by these famous stewards of Hellenism. “The drive of the Attalids to establish 
their cultural credentials and make their place in the wider Hellenic world can 
hardly be plainer.” However, Pergamon wore an Asianizing mask also. For its 
very survival, Pergamon had to make a reputation regionally as well as interna- 
tionally, among indigenous non-Greeks and Greeks alike. (It is wise to recall that 
the Attalid monuments in Athens in local style also addressed the local sensibili- 
ties of a crucial but lesser military ally in the wars against Makedon.) By tending 
many cultural patrimonies for what is now often called “Kunstpolitik”!° (politics 
waged with art), Pergamon made the wider Hellenic world see this double 
stemma at symbolic centers of cult and congregation. 

It is still often maintained that the “political myth of panhellenism” (which 
Pergamon certainly upheld) involved “systematic effort at Hellenic self-defini- 
tion by the Barbarian Other’, “the familiar ploy of a Hellenic mission (whether of 
conquest, enlightenment, or one followed by the other) among the savage bar- 
baroi’”'!. But in Attalid Kunstpolitik, not all Others were Barbarians, or savage, 
soft or cruel. Exemplary is how the important Attalid progonos monument 
(ancestor portraits) showcased Mysia’s ancient Teuthranian dynasty!? before 
Delos’ international Greek, Eastern and Italian populations and pilgrims. Those 
ancient Mysians will have looked Mysian, in long-sleeved Asian gowns, or in 
trousers and sleeved tunics — like 4th-century Karian royal portraits throughout 


8 Sturgeon 2000, 64. 

° Gruen 2000, 22. 

10 The term entitles Schalles’ important monograph on Attalid “art-politics”. This focused, 
however, on Hellenic audiences, as did Gruen’s excellently contextualized essay 2000. The Eng- 
lish equivalent, “cultural politics”, lacks the German word’s emphasis upon visual discourse, 
though it does pull visual language into larger context. Tuan 1974, 63, is correct that “visitors 
and natives focus on very different aspects of the environment”. However, the importance he 
assigns in “our mobile society” to “the fleeting impressions of people passing through” needs to 
be retrojected. In Tuan’s “stable and traditional society [his examples are ancient]”, “visitors and 
transients form a small part of the total population; their views of the environment are perhaps of 
no great significance”. That model of population and significance will not work for the large 
ports, political capitals and international sanctuaries in the ancient Mediterranean, which were 
traversed by many whose impressions could affect events and cultural production. 

'l Green 1997, 61. 

!2 1G X14, 1206-1208, 1107, 1108; LIMC sv. Telephos, no. 90; Schalles,1986,127—30, 132; 
Hansen 1947/1971, 425; Gruen 2000, 21. Attalid ruler cult, Schalles 1986, 38 ff., Hoepfner 
1997, 136f., and 2000, 71-73. 
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the Hellenic world!3, and like Mysians and Phrygians on the Great Altar’s Tele- 
phos frieze. Naturally, as we now stress, mythic links to Arkadian Tegea en- 
hanced Pergamon’s Hellenic ideology. However, Philetairos’ home city Tieion, a 
settlement of mixed population on the Black Sea, probably already saw itself as 
an emigrant Arkadia!*. Most importantly, Pergamon’s Arkadian mythos had a 
strong Asian model. 4th-century Karia’s Hekatomnid dynasts had already rever- 
enced Tegea!® in their project to find myths to link Greeks with Asia. That project 
was mediated especially by Herakles, who here at Tegea begot Pergamon’s 
founder hero Telephos. Herakles was an important icon, scholars recognize, for 
the Hekatomnid goal of making a stable realm mixing Greek and Asian popula- 
tions; the Attalids’ Herakles mythos served similar ends. 


Pergamon’s myths of history and ethnicity 


This is an apt place to delineate the important Attalid myth-histories, about Troy, 
Herakles, Auge, their son Telephos, and his Mysian royal adoptive patron 
Teuthras!°. The emphases interlinked: Greek forces sailing against Troy stopped 
accidentally in Mysia and were beaten off by Telephos; his son Eurypylos went to 
help Troy; and Telephos by many accounts married into the Trojan royal house, 
which married back into his line in succeeding generations. Where relevant, this 
synopsis keys to images in the Great Altar’s ““Telephos Frieze” (discussed on its 
own account below (fig. 6)), an Attalid source as authoritative as any text; indeed, 
monuments make the only extant Attalid accounts. Even those vary slightly, not 
surprisingly; Greeks often exploited seemingly contradictory versions of a myth, 
as occasions suited. 


'3 Still extant from the Mausoleion are much-discussed male and female ancestor images in 
Greek but also in Iranian and in Karian dress, with local physiognomies and coiffures (Waywell 
1997, 65). The same appearances will have characterized family votives at Delphi, Erythrai, 
Priene and Ephesos, etc. (Carter 1983, 27, 29, 251, 271, 274, 276; Waywell 1997, 63-65). 

'4 Mitchell 1993, 207-8 on city traditions in Hellenized Asia Minor which appropriated 
links to legendary histories of the Greek coastal and island cities, and the mainland further west. 
The river linking Tieion to Bithynium through the territory “Mantinea” was named the “Ladon”, 
after Arkadia’s main river. 

'5 The votive relief with Idrieus and Ada (who was to adopt Alexander), Lohr 2000, cat. 
131, Waywell 1997, 63-64, fig. 6. See Hornblower 1982, 34-67, 223-51, Ruzicka 1992 on the 
programs of Mausolos and Idrieus at Labraunda, Mylasa etc. In the early Sth century, seals 
carved with the suckling of Telephos circulated in the Ionian zone (LIMC sv. Telephos, no. 6-7). 
I have not seen or heard a suggestion that Hekatomnid benefactions assisted the temple's specta- 
cular rebuilding under Skopas’ direction, but it seems likely. If kings of great countries dedicate 
votives at a sanctuary, they seek to do so impressively. Kroisos of Lydia set powerful precedents 
that Asian kings should generously endow mainland sanctuaries. Mausolos and his family did 
this with grandeur at other Greek sanctuaries, and it would surprise if they had not done so at 
Tegea (cf. Waywell 1997, 62). For architectural features shared between Tegea and projects in 
Hekatomnid-era Asia, see e.g. Fedak 1990, 76, discussing Labraunda. 

'6 For sources see Erskine 2001, 220; Scheer 1993; Bauchenss-Thuriedl 1971, and 1994, in 
LIMC sv. Telephos, 7.1, 856-57. My skeletal account emphasizes geographic movements, 
Asian events, and data relevant to the Altar (which elides the murderous doings sometimes attri- 
buted to Telephos’ Arkadian youth). 
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6. Great Altar’, Telephos frieze, didactic schema. Significant match- 
ing elements in the external, Gigantomachy frieze, as discussed in 
this essay, are marked around the ‘Altar’ plan. 

— Image by Stephan Zink, captioned by author. Adapted from the 
drawings by Marina Heil-meyer, Pergamon (1996)pp. 16-17; her 
slab order is unaltered. NOTE: The frieze drawing layout is not to 
linear scale: known and hypothetical gaps between slabs have been 
radically compressed to enable layout. Do not use this schema to 
place episodes at specific points on the wall, except where corner 
positions are known. — The authors’ labeling: [X] = missing or un- 
identifiable figure certainly present in the fragmentary episode; [?X] 
= figure possibly present; ?X = hypothetical identification by author. 
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Zeus’ son Herakles in his wanderings between Greece and Asia erected 
Troy’s walls and, after assaulting its king for ingratitude, established the house of 
Priam. He came to Arkadian Tegea; after being received at Aloeus and Neaira’s 
court, he visited the shrine of his half-sister, Athena (fig. 7a), where he saw her 
maiden priestess Auge, king Aloeus’ daughter!’. Sexually inflamed by the sight, 
he set out, successfully, to seduce/ rape Auge; extant images put that in a wood- 


'7 The love-scene circulated in late 4th-century Greece on mirror cases (LIMC sv. Auge, no. 
9-10). and then traveled broadly into the Hellenistic period on mass-produced ceramic, the so- 
called Megarian cups (no. 8). Attalid images probably inspired some of the Ist-century AD 


Roman frescoes at Pompeii (LIMC sv. Auge nos. 12-15, 31). 
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land, especially in a cave. As Greek heroes do in these cases, he wandered off. 
Auge’s resulting pregnancy enraged her father; to kill his daughter without 
blood-guilt he marooned her at sea in a box, to founder and drown (Altar slabs 5— 
6; in another variant he sold her into slavery). All versions got Auge to Mysia, 
and most placed the infant on a mountain Parthenion, where (slab 4, fig. 7b-c) he 
was exposed. Textual, regional and cultic variations entered as to where the baby 
was actually born, and when — that is, in one of several places in Arkadia before 
Auge was dispatched abroad, or afterwards, at some place in Asia. 

By divine favor, a hind, or lioness, suckled the exposed baby (fig. 7b). In an 
Attalid sculpture group at the Muses’ sanctuary at Thespiai (Helikon), where 
Philetairos established dynastic cult, Priapos kindly stood guard!8; the Altar (slab 
7-8), and the Flavian painting in a dynastic shrine at Herculaneum which seems 
to replicate an Attalid model also showcase rural deities protecting the baby!9. 
Scholarship applies Arkadia’s version to Attalid images: Auge gave birth either 
in Tegea’s agora or on Arkadian Mt. Parthenion. But a mountain called Parthe- 
nion lay also south of Pergamon between its port city, Elaia, and Gryneion, anda 
Parthenion ridge and its river (Parthenios) lay by Chersonnesos on the Bospho- 
ros”, J find it inconceivable that Attalid ideology did not, in Asia, trumpet such 
local geographies of Telephos’ infancy. The Bosphoros would suit Arkadian 
traditions of the first dynast’s Paphlagonian home Tieion; obviously, Parthenion 
near Pergamon would suit too*!. In that case, the Telephos frieze’s lovely land- 
scape where Herakles finds the child to take it back to Arkadia (slab 12) is 
Anatolian; the lioness (whose substitution for a deer has induced strange modern 
theories) can be satisfactorily explained as local, just like the lion(esses)s serving 
Asian Kybele and Rhea on the Gigantomachy frieze outside (fig. 10). 


'8 Stewart 2000, 43, after my forthcoming work, on Pausanias 9.31.2. Cults of Pan, Priapos, 
and satyr kings were popular in Anatolia and the Troad, among both Greek and non-Greek cities. 
Tegea’s 4th-century coins showed the suckling, see LIMC sv. Telephos no. 8 (370 BC). 

'9 Replicated in Roman Imperial works: the Antonine medallion, Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts 1973.550 [Perseus Coin Catalogue], and Gnecchi 1912, 2.19, no. 92; the painting from the 
Herculaneum “Basilica”, a Flavian ruler-cult precinct, LIMC sv. Telephos no. 9, which seems to 
follow an Attalid painting (present are a young satyr, eagle, lion, and personification of Arkadia 
or Parthenion); the suckling was shown also in a lost image at the Casa del Meleagro (no. 33). 

20 See PECS sv. (Bernhard); Strabo 7.4.2; 11.2. Erskine 2001, 227 noted the splendid pa- 
norama of the Chersonese from the Trojan peninsula. Pomponius Mela, De Chorographia, |.92— 
93 has Herakles found a Herakleia, on the geographer’s route to Tieion and the nearby river 
Parthenios. That water way could permit passage of Auge’s ark to landfall, and an itinerary for 
Herakles to find the exposed baby. 2.3 makes Parthenion also the rocky promontory, and gives 
the useful datum that Artemis founded the major city Chersonnesos here, whose akropolis had a 
cave shrine to the Nymphs (cf. slabs 7-8). Strabo, 7.4.2, informs us that the deity’s name was 
“Maiden”, Parthenos; he calls the cape before the city Parthenion, and locates at it the goddess’ 
shrine with an archaic wooden image (xoanon). 

2! In late Archaic Asia Minor, Hekataios of Miletos (FGH fr. 29) said mother and infant 
arrived together in the ark; Teuthras married Auge and raised Telephos. Strabo preserves the 
tantalizing footprint of such a version (12.8.2): “Teuthrania...where Teuthras lived and where 
Telephos was brought up”. On Strabo’s attachment to pro-Attalid sources in his encomium of 
city and dynasty, Kuttner 1995, 164-66. 
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7\. Telephos on his deathbed, wife reaching to him 


Attalid stress on Herakles’ quest for his infant, atypical for Greek mytholog- 
ical rapists, usefully moralized and expanded Herakles’ mythic Greco-Anatolian 
wanderings, in which he twice engaged with Troy, cohabited with Omphale 
queen of Lydia, fought Amazons, cruised with the Argo, lost Hylas, etc. Perga- 
mon itself extended Herakles’ amours to the Muses, Teuthras’ fifty (sic!) off- 
spring, who were conflated with the Thespiads, daughters of the eponymous king 
of Thespiai (Helikon); that made Mysians “sons of Herakles”, like Dorians?2. 
Some Muses’ attributes are recognizable among the surviving female statues 
from the Altar’s intercolumniations; thus, Herakles’ brides crowned his appear- 
ance in the Gigantomachy, introducing Teuthrania before ever visitors saw the 
upper Altar’s Mysian narrative. 

When Auge landed at Mysia, its king, Teuthras, welcomed (slab 10) and 
adopted her; she founded Athena’s cult for him (slab 11, fig. 7f), as Attalid 2nd- 
century inscriptions assert”>. Telephos, grown, sought his paternity at Delphi’s 


2 See Stewart 2000, 42-43, following Kuttner (forthcoming) for the complex sources on the 
Teuthranian Thespiads. See Davison 1991, 52-57, on the panhellenic myths of movement from 
Europe through Asia by Io, and Herakles, across the Hellespont from Argos or Thebes to Skythia 
(Pontos), and down through Asia Minor (Phrygia, Mysia, Lydia, Kilikia, Pamphylia), on the way 
to Egypt or to the west Mediterranean. As she explores (54-55), the pendant images are of 
Europa and Kadmos, moved by Zeus from Phoenicia to “Europe”. 

°3 For IvP I, 156, ll. 17-24 (LIMC sv. Auge p. 146) see Gruen 2000, 23 and n. 43. It is a 
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oracle; Apollo sent him overseas to Mysia (slab 13-14). There he too was wel- 
comed by Teuthras (slab 16, fig. 71), and aided him twice against Greek invaders: 
the Messenian usurper Idas, then the Greeks bound for Troy. For aid against Idas 
Teuthras promised Telephos his adopted daughter in marriage. Friendly gods 
averted this incest with an omen — a great snake manifested on the marriage bed 
(slab 17-21, fig. 7g); in some traditions, that also staved off the intention by 
virtuous Auge to kill this bridegroom out of sexual loyalty to Hercules. In the 
ensuing uproar (Telephos killed the snake), Auge’s parentage, and Herakles’, 
was revealed*4; Teuthras adopted Telephos, who made Asian marriages. The 
Altar depicts two: the Amazon-like Mysian Hiera (fig. 7i), who died fighting the 
Argives, and another wife (fig. 71). Of four possible identities in the extant 
sources, three were Asians, the likely candidates for the Altar: two of Teuthras’ 
daughters?>, and the Trojan king Priam’s sister or daughter2®. 

In the critical battle with Agamemnon’s army at the Kaikos river near 
Pergamon, Telephos’ men wounded many Achaeans?’, and Telephos was on the 
verge of besting his coeval Achilles, “best of the Achaeans”. Previously won over 
by the Argives, Dionysos made a vine entangle him (slab 31); Achilles’ spear 
wounded his leg. The wound festered, so Apollo’s oracle was consulted; this said 
that the blade [of Achilles] that caused the wound could heal it. Altar Slab 1 (fig. 
7j) stresses the priest’s Asian garb, thus locating the oracle site not at Delphi (as 
always stated) but at some famous Anatolian oracular sanctuary of Apollo: 
Pergamon’s neighbor Gryneion maintained one, and so did Lykian Patara, whose 
shrine displayed a votive bowl dedicated supposedly by Telephos (Pausanias, 


decree of isopoliteia to Tegean citizens for their good will to Pergamon, which mandates that the 
treaty be set up on a stele in the Polias precinct as founded by Auge. The lost companion copy in 
Tegea went, obviously, to the precinct of Athena Alea. 

4 The Altar follows, perhaps, the story where Auge wished to remain faithful to Herakles; 
she planned to kill Telephos, but in the miraculous diversion she called upon Herakles and all 
was revealed. Take note of LIMC sv. Telephos no. 90a, late Imperial votive inscription at 
Pergamon to Telephos as snake-killer, animal-killer; and the votive tablet at the Asklepeion, 
Bergama M 775, Telephos shown with chariot and snake. 

25 Ardiope (Hyginus, Fabulae 101), or a Thespiad-Muse, Argiope (Diodoros Siculus 4.33; 
noted by Stewart 2000, 43). 

26 Sister, Astyoche (Apollodoros 3.146, Quintus Smyrnaios 6.135); daughter, Laodike. In 
Arkadia, Laodike was called daughter of Agapenor. She came back to Tegea from Cyprus, where 
her father had emigrated; she founded a cult of Paphian (Cypriote) Aphrodite, and gave her robe 
to the temple of Athena Alea (Pausanias, 8.5.3, 8.53.7). In Asia, however, Laodike’s tumulus 
was at least later sanctified, a nice pastiche described by Anth. Gr. 7.564. A Maximus, Roman 
proconsul of Asia, restored it “effaced by unreckonable Time”; “having noticed the girl’s bronze 
statue lying elsewhere unhonored, he set it up on this circular mound”. Auge’s tumulus sounds a 
likely model. 

27 The wounded Greeks sought oracular assistance; the god told them to bathe in Smyrna’s 
hot springs, afterwards called “Baths of Agamemnon” |i.e., one account must have said the 
Greek leader was cut down]. Philostratos, Heroikos, 23.30 notes despoiled Mysian helmets hung 
up there; this text illuminates the references to the site in Pausanias, 7.5.11, and Agathias’ 
epigram Anth. Pal. 9.631. 
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9.41.1)?8. Embarking for Greece, Telephos landed (slab 34-35), and was wel- 
comed and feasted in Argos or at Delphi by king Agamemnon (slabs 36-40). But 
healing was refused. Telephos threatened to kill Agamemnon’s baby son Orestes 
on anearby altar (slab 42); Agamemnon relented, Achilles healed the wound, the 
Mysians made temporary peace with the Argives?®. All versions followed Hom- 
er’s account that Telephos’ son Eurypylos supported Troy as well, until killed by 
Achilles’ son Neoptolemos. Eurypylos’ Mysians fought at Troy federated with 
other Asians, not least Lykia; the Altar’s strong evocations of Lykian forms (see 
below) embodied this asserted truth in the heyday of Pergamon’s alliance with 
the Lykian League*”. 

More genealogical myths described Pergamos, Pergamon’s eponymous 
founder, friend of Telephos’ grandson Grynos who founded Gryneion. He was 
born to Trojan Andromache, Hektor’s widow, and her captor Neoptolemos, son 
of Hektor’s slayer. Pergamos and Grynos overthrew the then king of Teuthra- 
nia?! , then established their cities; Pergamos’ Trojan mother Andromache came 
to him, and both were buried at Pergamon, their supposed graves honored 
cultically in the historic period (Pausanias, 1.11.1—2). Giving eponymous founders 
to neighbouring Aeolic cities, this myth surely predates the Attalids. The dynasty 
promulgated the advantageous Trojan claim internationally, e.g. at Delphi; Atta- 
los I’s enormous stoa linked to — symbolically chained — the apotropaic heroon of 
Pergamos’ savage father Neoptolemos, slayer of Telephos’ son, killed at Delphi 
for assaulting that shrine*?. 

Becoming Mysia’s king, and reconciled to Dionysos, Telephos founded his 
militarist dynastic cult as Kathegemon (“commander alongside”; slabs 44-46), 
and started goddess cults (slab 49-50, fig. 7k), emulating his mother’s foundation 


28 Wisely recognized as such, in the 1996 reconstruction. The priest has long hair and long 
beard; he wears a long-sleeved gown, perhaps an armlet, and has a heavy mantle slung around 
his hips. He reaches up his hand behind the head (7?) of an elevated statuette of Apollo, which 
stands before a laurel tree; an attendant crouches before the image’s pedestal. Breaks at upper 
left obscure the priest’s raised hand and most of the statue. Gryneion’s splendid grove of 
oracular Apollo (Pausanias 1.21.7) had what Strabo, 6.22 singled out as an expensive, white 
marble temple. That could well be Attalid rebuilding, for the site was badly damaged by 
Parmenion’s sack of 335, see Ragone 1990. 

2° In one variant the Argives asked Telephos to fight Troy with them; having married into 
Priam’s family (above), he would only point them on their way to repay his debt (Hyginus, 
Fabulae 101). It’s doubtful that the Attalids promoted that story. 

30 Philostratos, Heroikos, 35.3; the catalogue of Trojan allies, Homer, /liad, 2.824-77. 

3! Erskine 2001, 218-19, 221; Kosmetatou 1995, passim; for Gruen 2000, 23-24, it is 
puzzling that we do not have more evidence of Attalid exploitation of this useful story. How- 
ever, perhaps they did more than we know. Pausanias never toured Pergamon. The information 
he lets fall about rituals for Telephos is a valuable accident. No absence of Pergamene evidence 
in Pausanias can be held meaningful; indeed it is striking that he does mention the heroized 
tombs of Pergamos and his mother, Telephos and Auge. Besides the Altar there is as little direct 
evidence at Pergamon for Telephos’ stature, as for that of Pergamos. 

52 Schalles 1985, 41-43, 104-15; Erskine 2001, 219-20, compares Attalid cult at the heroon 
of Ajax on Aigina (Pergamon owned the island), honoring another Greek who committed crimes 
in the sack of Troy. 
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for Athena (slab 11). The end of the Altar frieze showed his deathbed (fig. 71); the 
historic city reverenced an ancient tumulus as his tomb, gave him the rites of a 
hero, and had him sung in the hymn to Asklepios (Pausanias, 5.13.3), by whose 
sanctuary Telephos’ supposed tumulus stood. Similarly, in its agora Pergamon 
recognized Auge’s striking tumulus, crowned by a bronze image of a nude female 
(Pausanias, 8.48.1, does not, alas, say which agora)?3. The parallelism between 
son-and-mother cults of Pergamos and Andromache, and of Telephos and Auge, 
must have mutually reinforced both traditions. Over in Arkadia Tegea honored 
Auge in the agora (Pausanias 8.48.1)*4, had her painted image in Athena’s 
temple, and sanctified Telephos’ birthplace on Mt. Parthenion (Pausanias 8.54.1). 

The Attalids’ stress on cousinship with Troy, in this complex epic and cultic 
mythos which they inherited and created, was absolutely timely: clearly, it served 
to assert (potential) bonds with other cities of Asia Minor, many of whom claim- 
ed ancient links to Troy; that this happened especially at non-Hellenic communi- 
ties, e.g. in Karia and Lykia*>, must have rammed home how Asianizing was 
Pergamon’s Trojanness. Ilion’s other epic title was “Pergamos”; Pergamon was 
well equipped, as an influential scholarly center for Homeric criticism, to con- 
struct the city as a kind of new Troy to the literate Greek world as well. Indeed, 
the identification was literally constructed by rebuilding Troy, and especially by 
funding a big marble temple to Athena. Achilles’ descendant Alexander, his 
general Lysimachos, and the Seleukids honored modern Ilion and its little temple 
of Athena Polias/ Ilias, who had aided ancient Greeks to take Asia in the way that 
these modern warlords wished to do. We know that they tried ritually to placate 
Trojan ghosts, and gather up the threads of potential mythical cousinships with 
Anatolian communities; but all the same, their actions intimated the Fall of Troy 
was a good thing, and that defeat of Asians was always Greece’s (or Make- 
donia’s) gain. Attalids instead invoked Athena wholeheartedly to protect their 
new Troy; Trojan Athena’s dual role, breaker and maker of cities, had obvious 
apotropaic force for the Attalid realm. (Losing in the Judgment of Paris, Athena 
turned on her city; yet in its fall, she avenged victims unjustly assaulted, causing 
death or misfortune to most of the Greek commanders.) 

The Seleukid Antiochos Hierax, who ruled the Troad between 241 and 228, 
probably laid the foundations of the new Athena temple. Incessant warfare after 
228 caused a hiatus until work resumed, connected with the Peace of Phoinike of 
205 concluded after Antiochos’ expulsion. In that pact, the main victors, Rome 
and Pergamon, affirmed Ilion’s role as their joint, Trojan, ancestor. Context 
mandates that Attalid cash must have subvented the grand temple, in this minor 


33 For Auge’s local prominence see later Roman coins: the Antonine medallion from Elaia, 
Pergamon’s port, where she emerges from the ark (LIMC sv. Auge no. 26; L’Altare, 1996, 100, 
fig. 21); the Ionian League and Pergamene coins of the rape (LIMC sv. Auge no. 21, 22). 

34 Stewart 2000, 35 on the votive relief for Telephos and Auge found near the Asklepeion, 
and the site of Auge’s tomb. 

35 See Erskine 2001, 177-78, 196, 232. For Hellenistic powers’ engagement with Troy, see 
Erskine’s Part III, ch. 9, “Ilion between Greece and Rome”, especially at 205f., 209, 234 for 
Pergamon, and cf. 119f. on Troy in Arkadia. For Pergamon and Troy, also Kosmetatou 2001. 
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settlement to which Attalos II and Eumenes II gave large gifts*®; the Attalid 
commission is confirmed archaeologically by the remains of this 2nd-century 
Athenaion, which have close formal similarities to buildings and sculptures at 
Pergamon. For divinities of Troy and Pergamon, a splendid 2nd-century marble 
fantasy was subvented also at Chryse, the shrine of Apollo, which opens the 
Iliad3’. The unique mélange of Eastern Greek, Anatolian and downright weird 
forms fantasized primitive Phrygian Asia, as did archaizing, Anatolian and Aeol- 
ic sanctuary features at Pergamon (below). Back at Pergamon, the inherited pre- 
Attalid archaic Athena image, with polos headdress, columnar format, was linked 
to Troy’s Palladion, which Ilion claimed still to possess*®. On the acropolis, some 
major unit of the 2nd-century Athenaion had parapets whose reliefs depicted the 
building of the Trojan Horse before Pergamos’ walls*?, a deadly siege engine 
masquerading as a votive for Troy’s Athena (fig. 19). Such talismanic images 
asked Polias on this citadel to protect often-besieged Pergamon. 

These myth-histories did not just “validate[d] Pergamon’s primacy among 
the Greeks’’*°, nor was *Pergamon’s appropriation of Trojan legends ... logical, 


36 Previously, see e.g. Webb 1996, 47-51. I follow the new excavator. Rose 2003, 42-43, 
sums up the stratigraphy (35-37) and close architectural links to Pergamon and Samothrace (37— 
41), definitively closing debate on dating the temple’s phases, and outlining the patronage 
context. As he observes (n. 254 at 78), an epigraphically documented Hellenistic “Basileion” 
could be an Attalid ruler-cult shrine. The temple had carved metopes on all four sides (48-55), 
thus vying with the Parthenon, and quoting the Great Altar’s motifs; fragments belong to a 
Gigantomachy, a battle of Greeks and Trojans, and, newly discovered, an Amazonomachy. Rose 
(54) is the latest in a long line of scholars who see reference to the Parthenon, with the Koinon of 
Ilion “coopting the spectacle of the Panathenaia as the primary visual manifestation of its public 
identity”. 

37 Its underlying links in proportion and detail to Hermogenian, Attalid buildings are re- 
cognized. Like Ilion, this temple demands a major benefactor. Bibl., Rose 2003, n. 158 at 75; 
Webb 1992, 52-54. The colonnade carried a continuous frieze which Ozgiinel 2001, calls de- 
piction of the Iliad and Ilioupersis; the columns’ torus bases narrowed weirdly to a point, like a 
torpedo profile; the upper had sculptured drums. Some had boukranion and garland ornament; 
some had figural reliefs, also attributed to the Iliad. When Ozgiinel fully illustrates the remains, 
debate can begin. 

38 The Trojan Palladion, depicted on Hellenistic coins, and its Anatolian cult image com- 
paranda, Rose 2003, 59-60; the Pergamene Palladion, on coins of the 4th century and perhaps 
later, Schultz 1996, 33, cat. M2-3 (Lysimachan), and cf. the archaizing Athena Nikephoros on 
the tetradrachm of 181, 40 Ill. B. Such a stiffly posed and draped goddess oversees the betrothal 
of Auge and Telephos, on the Altar (slab 20, fig. 7h); it is unclear if the lower body now extant is 
that of Aphrodite or of Athena, a proto-Pergamene Palladion (as generally held; Heres 1996, 94, 
and n. 60). 

39 Related are Gigantomachy fragments (Zeus killing Giant, resembling the Altar’s Zeus), 
and a slab where a hero addresses a female seated on a rock. Hoepfner 1996, fig. 15, p. 56; Webb 
1996, 34, 60-61; the scattered findspots, nn. 68-70. Hoepfner assigned the fragments to Palace 
V’s courtyard; however, there are no parallels for decorating Hellenistic dwellings with narra- 
tive architectural reliefs, or with friezes carved in stone. The slabs are, as Webb notes, “the same 
height and thickness as the weapons reliefs” which made parapets for the stoas added by 
Eumenes II to the precinct of Athena Polias; I agree that the upper stories of the grand propylon 
gate could well have accommodated them. (In Berlin, the gate misleadingly bears casts of the 
weapons reliefs.) 

4° Stewart 1996.1, 45. 
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even inevitable”*!. Rather, that was an extraordinary strategy for a state born of 
Makedon’s conquest of Persia; Agesilaos of Sparta in 396 and Alexander brack- 
eted the 4th century with so-called panhellenic expeditions into Achaemenid Asia, 
projects whose ideology and art identified Troy with the enemy state. By con- 
trast, Attalid art and ideology rejected the hostile Orientalism of Pergamon’s 
formal artistic models of the 5th and 4th century Greek mainland, where Eastern 
non-Greek meant bad Persian*?; there is no trace of the absolutist icons of Ana- 
tolia’s subjugation used, e.g., by Pergamon’s political enemy Makedon*?. Tele- 
phos’ myth does not link Europe and Asia in the shape of a Makedonian-bar- 
barian conquest narrative; instead, in these stories barbarism and its opposites, 
foreignness and inclusion are constituted by behavior, not ethnicity. If Telephos’ 
mythos addresses Makedon’s diaspora, the focus is Alexander’s ancestor and idol 
Achilles: after wounding Telephos Achilles healed him, restoring the strength of 
his Asian realm** — recalling the historically clement, Asianizing Alexander. 
Seizing upon the imaginaire of Telephos, Teuthrania and Troy to the degree, and 
in the way, that the Attalids did, was not pre-ordained; it knowingly invested in 
Anatolian as well as Hellenic identities*. 


41 Gruen 2000, 138. 

42 On the art, especially at Athens, Castriota 1992, ch. 1, and 43 ff., 102-9; compare Morris 
1992, ch. 13. 

+3 Discussion centers on the Antigonid royal frescoes copied for a Ist-century Roman villa 
at Boscoreale, where grim diademed Makedon plants her spear across the Hellespont at the feet 
of a despondent, much lower Persia or Asia in mitra or Phrygian cap, who stares up at Makedon 
in gloomy submission. See Smith 1994, on this visualization of the Makedonian legalistic phrase 
of expansion by conquest, “spear-won land”; Billows 1995, 24-55 at 45ff., discussing the larger 
genre. 

44 The relevant Altar slab(s) are missing, but the episode has to have accompanied the Ar- 
give banquet and threatening of Orestes. The theme of important Sth-century dramas on Tele- 
phos, it was painted by the famous 4th-century artist Parrhasios (Pliny, HN 35.71, 25.42), and 
circulated in Italy from the 4th century onwards. 

45 This region, Aeolis/ Mysia/ Phrygia, generated the early Iron Age Greek transformation 
of prominent Hittite political religion about Telepinu. Stewart 1997, omits the specific character 
of the Hittite Telepinu stories, rituals, cultic geography, and place in royal ideology, and the con- 
text for transmission. These need synthetic work. Janko 1998, insists rightly on the strong 
Hittite, Luwian component to the Homeric tradition; however, he wishes there to be no Telepinu 
behind the Homeric father of Eurypylos. I find that dubious. That Hittite remains at Pergamon 
are lacking is meaningless for the Aeolic tradition broadly speaking (ascription of Homer’s 
birthplace to Smyrna matters); mutation of Telepinu into Telephos is most likely Aeolic, as is the 
adaptation of deeds of Herakles to the foundation stories of Troy. Pergamon is badly known in 
many sectors, and some key sectors also are permanently destroyed, as in the erasure of all re- 
mains older than 2nd century AD under the grand terrace of the Trajaneum on the citadel. Scheer 
1993, 71-152 alas still frames the issue only as “Greek hero myth”. For the imprint of Anatolian, 
Levantine, and Mesopotamian court iconographies on Homer’s vision of the palace and gardens 
of Alkinoos at Phaiakia see Cook 2004; this kind of imprint upon Greeks could make still-active 
eastern paradigms familiar. Recently on the formation of Homeric epic from Anatolian genres 
and themes going back to the Hittite/ Mykenaian age, Schuol 2002, and Latacz 2002. There is no 
reason to assume Anatolian traditions died because Homer happened for Greeks. 
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Foundations 


The Attalid dynasty started in the 280’s with Philetairos’ rise to great local 
power. Greco-Anatolian dynasts, the (brigand) Gongylids, held 5th—4th-century 
Pergamon for Persia. Alexander stowed in this strong treasure house his Persian 
wife Barsine and their baby Herakles; the name carried Makedonian royal and 
local Anatolian charisma. His successor Lysimachos picked Pergamon as his 
safest treasure house east of the Hellespont. Philetairos guarded this, probably the 
biggest single treasure in the East, for Lysimachos, then for Seleukos I; he closed 
the fortress gate upon 9000 talents. Childless, he left his domain to his nephew 
Eumenes (I), who passed control to his nephew Attalos I, who took the royal title 
(basileus). Next came his sons Eumenes II, Attalos II (joint and then sole king), 
and the latter’s son Attalos III*®, who died in 133 bequeathing his kingdom to 
Rome. Nominally a Seleukid adherent, Philetairos acted as autonomous dynast in 
benefactions and cultural politics; he did so on a scale that recalls the 4th century 
Hekatomnids of Karia, who as Achaemenid satraps were also notionally depen- 
dents of a greater ruler. Karian politico-cultural models, influential on Alexander 
and Lysimachos, were certainly close to Philetairos’ calculations, and those of all 
his successors. 

Born to a Paphlagonian mother (Boa), at Tieion on the Black Sea, Philetairos 
can partly be classed as a non-Makedonian dynast, along with other Hellenistic 
(half) Asian warlords, and partly among Makedonian warlords; in war-torn 3rd- 
century Anatolia, typically such men acted openly or implicitly with autonomy, 
for and against the great powers Syria, Egypt, Makedon. We presume the recur- 
rent clan name “Attalos” is that of Philetairos’ unknown father. Non-Makedo- 
nians in the N. Aegean used it as well as Makedonians; its known cognate is 
Phrygian. A Phrygian bloodline would make great sense of Attalid attempts from 
the start to root Pergamon in Trojan lineage*’. In myth-history, Phrygians and 
Mysians emigrated from Thrace and Moesia; Makedonians in Anatolia thus 
replicated a homeland geography (Strabo, 7.3.2, 12.3.3, 12.4.4-8, 14.5.29). From 
the Sth century, Xanthos of Lykia and other Asian historians delineated such 
movements to bolster Greco-Asian ties.*8 

The Attalids’ own Telephos Frieze engaged with ancient historians’ inferenc- 
es from Homer about northern peoples entering Priam’s Asia (cf. 12.3.24), 
assigning authentically Skythian-style armor to Moesian “sons of Ister” [Danube; 
slab 25] fighting for their Mysian cousins (Philostratos, Heroikos, 23.20-22). 
Pergamene versions of Telephos’ saga, as on the Great Altar, and in the 2nd- 


46 See Strabo, 13.4.1-2 for this pocket history. Polybios 18,41,1-3.5-10 praises Attalos I at 
length. 

*7 Thus Billows 1995, 104-5 categorizes Philetairos, as “half Greek and half Paphlago- 
nian”; the preceding chapter reviews the Greco-Makedonian dynasts. 

48 E.g. also Maiandrios (Strabo, 12.3.25) linked Syrians, Kappadokians, Trojans, Thrakians; 
Skylax of Karyanda (12.4.8) called Bithynia a settlement of Mysians and Phrygians. Hasluck 
1910 (still a fine book — and the only work on Kyzikos) at 145f. usefully reviews the testimonia 
on Mysians and Phrygians. 
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century AD Heroikos of Philostratos, expressed historically dependent as well as 
hostile interactions with non-Greeks (e.g. Telephos’ Thracian, Danubian allies re 
the wars of 168). Attalid dates for Philostratos’ sources are confirmed by the 
Altar’s convergent images about the sons of Danube, and (below) about Tele- 
phos’ wife Hiera*?. The distinctive clan habit established by Philetairos, of cele- 
brating mothers and sonship, showcased Anatolian blood while evoking the local 
foundation myths of Greco-Asian sons and mothers (above). Via wives from 
zones of mixed Greek and indigenous population, lineage was targeted to com- 
mand non-Greek support: Boa of Pontos mothered Philetairos; Antiochis, mother 
of Attalos I, was the daughter of the powerful Achaios, warlord in Lydia, who 
served the Seleukids (and fought Attalos I!); to Attalos I, Apollonis of Kyzikos 
in the Troad gave Attalos II and Eumenes II; their Kappadokian wife Stratonike 
(married to both brothers) introduced her native Zeus Sabazios to the important 
dynastic cults?'. Iconic were the Asian marriages of Telephos, the type of the 
Attalid prince, even that to Auge, as (adopted) Mysian princess. For “bridging 
racial division” was vital, in the permanent situation of “a Greek city in a non- 
Greek land” in incessant conflict, often with other Greeks>2. 


Local stone 


The imitation of old local things was characteristic of new Hellenistic states. 
Archaism, “a calculated continuity, or re-evocation”, visually invented a prime- 
val stake in their new lands, as it had for empires before them*?. Archaism in Asia 
Minor alluded both to ancient Greek and non-Greek pasts. Asianism in turn 
frequently involved archaism, its models pointing to ages as well as kings: Heka- 
tomnid Karia was a relatively recent glorious past, Lydian Kroisos’ empire was 
archaic history, legendary history was delineated by the rule of Midas, Priam, 
Tantalos, Marsyas. A good opening vignette is how the Attalids archaized and 
Asianized the very prospect of Pergamon, as fortified royal citadel (fig. 1-3). On 
the far left end of the ridge, as seen from afar and below, there soared a tall Ana- 
tolian watchtower. This was in fact a remnant of the Gongylid dynasts’ citadel; it 
was carefully preserved, with a little Doric chapel of Zeus and its altar alongside, 


49 Heroikos, 23.30, see now the 2001 edition by Maclean and Aitken; the Mysian section is 
ch. 23.2-30, pp. 61-69. Philostratos’ mouthpiece (a vine-dresser reporting the ghost of Protesi- 
laos, who was there!) accuses Homer of distorting history, 23.29-24.2, by ignoring the Mysian 
epic history, and omitting the supreme beauty of Hiera in order to favor Helen. 

50 As Antiochis’ father, Strabo, 13.624; so closely tied also to the Seleukids (to whom he 
gave a daughter too) that he may have been a close relative, he fell in 214 to Antiochos III, 
having finally rebelled and claimed kingship, as Attalos I had. See Billows 1995, 96-99. 

5! Hansen 1947/1971, 425. Brief overview of political centers in West Anatolia and ‘dyn- 
asts’, before Alexander, see n. 7, 112 (Encyclopedia Iranica headings), and Billows 1995, 82- 
84. 

52 See the good historicization by Hardie 1986, 136-42 especially at 138-39. 

53 The quotation is from Waywell 1997, 66, in his summary at 63-68 of Hekatomnid visual 
strategies. 
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8. Burial mounds in the Lydian royal cemetery at Bin Tepe: view across the Hermos river plain, 
towards Sardis and the Tmolos mountain range. © Archaeological Exploration of Sardis/ 
Harvard University 1996 


as the rest of the citadel changed. It looked old, for no one now made such forms, 
and intensely local; it could seem to date to any remote past, even that of 
Telephos, and probably resonated that way for most viewers by the 2nd century 
when Gongylids were antiquarian lore*+. This section of my essay is a selective 
dossier of references to the old and local played out in the Attalid cults, the 
topography of city and citadel, and in the very shapes and materials used to 
construct them. 

Cultic environment is a main vector for inter-cultural rapprochement, schol- 
ars recognize. Finding Pergamon rich with holy places, Philetairos expanded 
them. The city was guarded also by Apollo, his regional cults as much Lykian as 


54 The Gongylid compound, Hoepfner 1996, 42-44, fig. 2: “Con un altezza di piu di 20 m, 
forse addirittura 30 m, essa doveva essere visibile da lontano e costituiva probabilmente anche 
un specie di simbolo di Pergamo. E degno di nota il fatto che Ja torre non sia mai offuscata da un 
altro edificio” (42). On archaism, as recourse to the “heroic past” of a royal fort, see Alcock 
1997, at 23-24, on the 3rd-2nd century Argive occupation at Mykenai, destroyed by Argos in the 
5th century. She re-interprets the supposedly meaningless imposition of the Hellenistic Theater 
on the dromos of the Tomb of Klytaimnestra as significant, iconic: “Our interpretations of such 
spatial annexations of monuments may require revising, to credit Greeks of the historic period 
with greater sensitivity to past human landscapes, and with a greater interest in forging linkages 
between old and new elements.” Most iconic of course would have been the view of the walls of 
Mycenae holding the skyline and the passage at the Lion Gate. 
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Greek; by Dionysos, famously framed as an Asian godhead by Greeks; by 
Herakles, whose persona as a city-protector had ancient regional roots®>. Anato- 
lian markers especially distinguish two of Pergamon’s goddess cults, for Kybele, 
and for Aphrodite. 

Philetairos’ most emphatic Asianism for the city pantheon was the Anatolian 
cult of Kybele®°, protectress of cities (and Troy’), to whom Greeks gave a crown 
shaped like fortress walls. Philetairos placed Kybele shrines in a symbolic for- 
tress ring, on strategic high points in the mountain ridges around Pergamon. By 
Attalos I’s reign, she guarded frontiers for the whole domain, with a famous 
sanctuary Pessinos near the settled Gallic tribes°8. Also exemplary of such Ana- 
tolian cultic pedigree is the case of Aphrodite’s Attalid-era cult, as a war-goddess 
among other aspects, outside the city. Art historians have long remarked Eros’ 
prominence in Pergamene public and private imagery; clearly, this prominent 
imagery evoked everywhere in the city the nationalist cult of Eros’ mother°?. The 
Kybele cult is much commented on; in this essay I wish to expand a little on the 
cult of Aphrodite, to show the possibilities for recognizing Asianism in Attalid 
cults that can seem at first glance to be routine Greek worship of the Olympian 
pantheon. 

The site was outside the city, we know, though it remains undiscovered; 
either Philetairos implanted it, or he chose to encourage worship at a much older 
site. The Aphrodision belonged to an extramural ring of portico sanctuaries 


55 Morris 1992, 145-46. 

56 See Erskine 2001, 204, 210 n. 49 on mother gods at Pergamon; 216, Aphrodite’s con- 
flation with this Great Mother. 

57 See Rose 2003, 43, on Kybele’s cult as vector for close (artistic) relationship between 
Ilion, Pergamon, and Samothrace, noting that “architectural emulation was a natural by-product 
of such an interaction”. 

58 Mitchell and Waelkens 1998, 68, bibl. nn. 50-51; Roller 1999, for Anatolian and Greek 
Kybele cults; De Francovich 1990, 195-202; Strabo, 12.5.3: “Pessinos is the greatest of the 
emporiums in that part of the world, containing a temple of [Meter, Rhea]the Mother of the 
Gods, which is an object of great veneration. They call her Agdistis. ... The sacred precinct has 
been built up by the Attalid kings in a manner befitting a holy place, with a sanctuary and also 
with stoas of [imported] white marble. The Romans made the temple famous when, in accor- 
dance with oracles of the Sibyl, they sent for the statue of the goddess there, just as they did in 
the case of that of Asklepios at Epidauros [*It was a black stone, a “baetylos” of ancient Ana- 
tolian-Levantine form]. There is also a mountain situated above the city, Dindymon, after which 
the country Dindymene was named, just as Kybele was named after Kybela. Nearby, also, flows 
the Sangarios River; and on this river are the ancient habitations of the Phrygians, of Midas, and 
of Gordios, who lived even before his time, and of certain others, habitations which preserve not 
even traces of cities, but are now only villages slightly larger than the others, for instance, 
Gordion and Gorbeus.” 

59 See Erskine 2001, 203f. on Aphrodite and Troy. For its import in the 2nd century compare 
coinage in the Attalid mint cities, like Smyrna’s bronze (SNG Aulock 2168 var.), obv. head of 
Kybele, rev. Aphrodite in polos crown, with scepter, standing at a column, holding Nike. A fine 
comparative model is Aphrodite’s role on Halikarnassos’ old palace citadel, and her continuing 
importance to the city’s identity in its Hellenistic poetry. See Isager 1998, on the inscribed 
panegyric from the promontory Salmakis; more generally Harris, 1983. For the Bosphoros 
kingdoms, Ustinova 1999, Much work clusters on Aphrodisias, cf. Brody 1999. 
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Ares Aphrodite -w 





9. ‘Great Altar’, angle view, E-N corner, showing Ares and Aphrodite; detail, Aphrodite (top, 
Archiologisches Seminar Erlangen, Photosammlung, Karton RS: Koenigliche Museen zu Berlin 
Pergamon-Museum. No. 18; Verlag Georg Reimer Berlin; below, photo by Lauren Kinnee and 
Jeffrey Wilbur, 2003, http://www. jeffandlauren.net/europe2003/pages/2039.html] at http://www. 
jeffandlauren.net/europe2003/index_8.html) 
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which embellished pre-Attalid holy places; they included the Greek cult at the 
Asklepeion (expanded by Philetairos, and his successors), and the precinct of 
Athena Nikephoros, the Nikephorion (also not yet found), whose expansion in 
the 2nd c. is attested. Such a ring of shrines guarded the city walls in a religious 
sense. It was for symbolic terrorism, not just for looting, that invaders such as 
Philip V of Makedon and Prusias of Bithynia burnt and sacked these shrines 
during their assaults upon the city, breaking Greek religious law in doing so. Of 
especial interest is that the Attalid Aphrodite, the lover and mother of Trojan 
princes, was a warrior-goddess, and her Aphrodision was a special symbol of 
resistance to invasion at least from the time of Attalos I, the very first official 
basileus. For it was at the Aphrodision that Attalos’ army turned back the 
Seleukid Antiochos Hierax and his Gauls in the grand assault of 241/40 which 
almost broke the nascent kingdom. Attalos celebrated this battle in the precinct of 
Aphrodite’s sister Athena®°, in the monumental sculptural series of battle tab- 
leaux we call his “Gallic victory monument”. Its inscribed bases survive, permit- 
ting us to recognize the prominent placement of the battle at the Aphrodision. The 
2nd-century terrace of the Great Altar was located in such a way that this 3rd- 
century complex of statues was not very visible, if at all, from the new lower 
terrace. However, the sons of Attalos I took pains that their father’s war-goddess 
Aphrodite be as recognizable on the Great Altar as Athena. 

The importance of Aphrodite to the program of the Altar has not been 
recognized. With well over a hundred figures to place, the designers’ choices on 
this monument were never accidental. In particular, angle views helped bind the 
program together for viewers of this enormous rectangular mass circled by the 
Gigantomachy frieze. The corners drew emphatic attention to the framing figures 
at the exact ends of each frieze segment. (An angle view means looking at a 
corner to see both of the planes which converge at it, a 3/4 perspective on a 
rectangular mass or space.) Scholars recognize the coordinated impact of the 
angle view, for instance, in the juxtaposition of Dionysos with his frequent 
companion Kybele, at front and side of the righthand spur of the staircase on the 
eastern facade (fig. 10). When one takes a look at the Altar’s other angle views, 
the northeastern corner stands out also as a clearly deliberated conjunction. 
Aphrodite is at the left end of the North frieze, juxtaposed back to back with her 
partner Ares the god of war, who is set at the E. frieze’s far right end (fig. 9, 11). 


60 A very long base was erected ca. 226-23 in the precinct of Athena Polias, divided in 8 
sections, each inscribed for a specific battle/ campaign, a multi-figure bronze group above it; 
IvPergamon 21-28 = OGIS 273-279, see Mitchell 1993, 21. “King Attalos to Athena, this thank- 
offering for battles in war: For the battle in Phrygia on the Hellespont against Antiochos 
[Hierax]./ [275] For the battle at the Aphrodision against the Tolistoagi and Tektosagi Gauls and 
Antiochos./ [269] For the battle at the sources of the Kaikos [river] against the Tolistoagi. / For 
the battle at ... against Lysias and the generals of Seleukos [III]./ For the battle at Koloi against 
Antiochos. / [271] For the battle at Harpasos in Karia against Antiochos.” Topography was 
mapped by and with event, as an integrated campaign narrative looping from Phrygia to Perga- 
mon, up its river, down to Karia. With little or no precedent in Greek triumphal inscriptions, this 
is very similar to Lykian funerary and Assyrian palatial narratives and their integrated relief 
images. 
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The physical proximity expresses with great clarity these gods’ sexual congress, 
celebrated in Greek mythology. Almost always, Greco-Roman art juxtaposes 
opposites, pairing off the langorous, amorous goddess with the aggressive, force- 
ful god. The designers here, however, emphasized that Aphrodite was as deadly a 
warrior as Ares; one of the more savage images of the whole frieze is how the 
goddess grinds her foot in a fallen Giant’s face while jerking her weapon from his 
body, like a shovel stuck in soil. The designers of the Great Altar completely 
overturned the Homeric stereotype of the goddess in battle, fleeing at a mere 
scratch. 

Looking at Aphrodite down this angled vista, one could see Athena quite 
close by (fig. 9, 11); just as in the earlier votive location on the upper terrace, the 
sisters were thus coupled as warriors, rather than contrasted as they usually are in 
Greek art and cult (sex/ chastity, public/private, men’s worlds/ women’s, etc.)®!. 
Aphrodite was worshipped throughout the eastern Greek world in cults of strong- 
ly Asian derivation. A warlike Aphrodite, guardian of the city in Attalid shrines 
and images, is especially atypical of the Hellenic world as a whole. Rather, that is 
well recognized to be a non-Greek, Eastern template, from the Black Sea to Iran. 
In Anatolia, the Karians especially established her as a crucial protector of cities 
and princes; viewers and worshippers well knew what kind of goddess they saw. 
The Attalid Aphrodision and the monuments showing and denoting its goddess 
on the citadel magnified not just a Greek goddess of sexuality, but also a 
distinctively Asian goddess of fertility and war. 

The architecture created for such cults was made to look Asian, as the 
section here on the so-called Altar explores. I’ve mentioned the exoticism and 
Asianism of the 2nd-century Apollonion at Chryse. Pergamon’s most striking un- 
Greek features were at its sanctuaries, manifested in coloration, substance, and 
shape. Rather than marble, dark and rosy stones, local andesite and granite were 
used for forms which were themselves often acanonical by reference to polished 
Greek orders. One did not have to be an esthetic connoisseur of volute types to be 
struck by features like rusticated (unfinished-looking, primitive-looking) founda- 
tion blocks, and seemingly primitive or alien colonnade features. The key ideo- 
logical index was Philetairos’ shrine built for Athena Polias, on the citadel. He 
erected a stark black colonnade of unfluted, thin shafts, spaced so widely around 
an odd double cella that there were three metopes to each intercolumniation, not 
the two of normal Doric temple architecture. No printed reconstruction denotes 
the colors, however; even Hoepfner’s drawings use only faint shadowing. The 
plastic model of Pergamon in Berlin — the definitive reconstruction photographed 
everywhere — leaves andesite temples and colonnades white. We have falsely 
created a uniform white marble landscape to fit our ideas of Attalid Hellenism, a 
visual lie of incalculable weight; people think the way they are taught to see. 


6! This reading expands Hardie 1986, 141-2 and Simon 1975, 48, who observed the im- 
portance of the battle at the Aphrodision and the visual closeness of the sisters. It would be nice 
if the god a few figures away from Aphrodite really did hold a key because he is Aphrodite’s 
temple-keeper Phaethon, as Simon suggested. 
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In current scholarly models, Philetairos intended that this shrine boast the 
superiority of Greekness, and that its most important allusion to older cities was a 
comparison to Athens and its Parthenon across the sea. The theory runs that, to 
Greeks the conjunction of an Athena Polias, a Doric temple, and even an akropo- 
lis with little caves would suggest Athens. However, it is not good scholarship 
routinely to explain Philetairos’ Pergamon in terms of the acts of cultural homage 
to Athens made by Philetairos’ eventual successors, Attalos I and his sons®. 
Athena Polias was well-celebrated already in Asia Minor. It is hard to find a 
Greek or Anatolian city crag without holes in it. Philetairos’ extant dedications 
around the Aegean include none for Athens. Asia and the east Aegean were full of 
temples of Athena®+— and, contrary to stereotypes, Doric temples. Scholarly 
focus on Athens has obscured from view that in the 3rd century the conceptually 
relevant mainland (and Doric) temples that would most naturally occur to the 
reverent visitor were at the mother-city Tegea (Pausanias, 8.45.4). 

When the Attalids wished their city to seem Greek, they evoked descent from 
Arkadians, mediated cultically by Athena’s sanctuaries at the mother city. Sup- 
posedly, Auge’s brother Kepheus founded Polias’ cult in the city’s heart and 
Athena gave it a Gorgoneion to make the city invincible; this must have seemed 
natural prototype for Philetairos. Auge’s father founded Athena Alea’s precinct 
where Telephos was begotten (Altar, slab 3). This was a major international 
sanctuary whose new 4th-century Doric building was designed and decorated by 
the sculptor-architect Skopas, so that metopes and pediment expounded Tele- 
phos’ biography. In Philetairos’ day this temple would have been as famous as 
the Parthenon, and was much more likely to be known in Asia Minor because of 
Skopas’ fame in Karia and Ionia due to his works for the Hekatomnids (who 
worshipped at this temple, see above). Pergamene edicts identified the cults; 


62 As extending even to a fissured akropolis rock, Hoepfner 1996, 49-50. 

63 The prominence of federated festivals called “Panathenaia” in Ionia and the Troad, from 
the 4th century if not before, is attributed to eagerness to link polis identity to Athens (most 
recently Rose 2003). But Athens’ Classical empire in the east was not universally mourned there 
later. The comparison can have been as much a posture of historical supersession and competi- 
tion, as Pedersen 1994, 31-32 well remarks about Mausolos: “Athens was his political opponent. 
When he made the old local style of Asia Minor [Ionic as at Ephesos] the style of his new empire, 
it would stress the independent role of this empire and support his claim to the leadership.” 

64 Probably exemplary too was Priene’s Athenaion by Pytheos, the theorist of Hellenistic 
Ionic orders, who worked for the Hekatomnids. If it was not a conceptual paradigm at outset, 
then by the 2nd century it seems to have been a paradigm for other Attalid monuments. The 
colonnade’s innovative coffered ceiling narrated a Gigantomachy. When the Attalids came to 
fund the 2nd-century temple at Ilion, its Gigantomachy metopes referenced Priene, and so did 
the Great Altar (Carter, 1983, 43-180, at e.g. 86-88, 93-94, 140, 155, etc.) Patronized by the 
Hekatomnids, the temple was, like the Mausoleion, polemically finished off by Alexander the 
Great to assert his dynastic right by adoption to the mantle of the Hekatomnids, to command 
Karian military assistance (Carter 1983, 26-31). His building inscription within the porch is the 
first Greek patron’s signature on any building, a new practice imitating Asian royal models 
(Carter, 29), The practice was avidly promulgated by the next generation of the diaspora. Phile- 
tairos must certainly have signed the fagade of his Athena temple as he did the Demeter 
sanctuary; such entablature inscriptions were Hekatomnid. 
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Attalid subsidies, surely enabled the Hellenistic-era addition of an East Greek- 
style monumental, relief-decorated altar®, the only one known for mainland 
Greece. 

If conceptual prototypes were partly Arkadian, visual as well as cultic proto- 
types which would naturally occur to viewers at Pergamon were regional. The 
Doric order was already at home here on the citadel, witness the antique Gongylid 
shrine for Athena’s father Zeus (above). Doric was used for other temples by 
Philetairos and his successors, and cannot be isolated as an attribute of Athena’s 
cult in particular. The Doric order was more rare in the Hellenistic East, and 
concentrated in the Aeolic Troad; however, the order could therefore function all 
the better to give an archaizing flavor®®. By the reign of Attalos I, if not before, 
ties to Kyzikos were realized in the link to its Athenaion, “the first in holy 
Asia”®’, At least eight of the twelve extant pre-Roman temples in the Troad were 
Doric: “This architectural signature served as one of the main components of the 
Troad’s persona, as did the dominance of the cult of Athena”.©§ Two of those 
twelve temples are at Troy, and thus obviously most relevant because they bore 
on the national mythos of Trojan descent. The Attalids themselves subsidized 
later the Doric 2nd-century Athenaion, which replaced an older shrine that must 
have been Doric too; the new one itself borrowed proportional armatures from 
Philetairos’ Athenaion®! Back in the 3rd century, Philetairos’ physical template 
was the odd very early Archaic temple of Athena Polias at Assos in the Troad 
(fig. 13), a sister Aeolic city later monumentalized by the Attalids’°. The replica- 
tion of significant measurements from the temple at Assos for the temple at 
Pergamon proves that Philetairos’ designers took very seriously a mandate to 
construct the strong visual similarity, which was established by darkstone con- 


65 See Norman 1984, including the great altar, 11 x 28 m. (!); Stewart 1990, 540-41. Me- 
lampous, otherwise unknown, made it (Pausanias, 8.47.3). One side showed infant Zeus with his 
mother Rhea, among nymphs — Pergamon claimed to be Zeus’ birthplace; the other showed the 
Muses with their mother Mnemosyne — Muse cult was very important to Pergamon, and Muses 
maybe stood in the outer Altar gallery. 

66 Hermogenes may have censured its use for temples on esthetic grounds, but the Attalids 
were not listening. Other Doric temples in 3rd-2nd-century Pergamon: fragments from the Gym- 
nasium, Radt 1998, 27-28, 33, Hoepfner 1996, fig. 24, p. 62, and Webb 1996, 67 of a large 3rd- 
century Doric building, by some given to Attalos I’s Athena Temple for the still missing 
Nikephorion (220 BC); Attalos II’s temple of Hera Basileia (159-38), andesite and marble, Radt 
1988, 214; a marble Doric temple in the Asklepeion complex, Radt 1988, 254, ca. 250-200; 
Philetairos’ Doric temple for Kybele at Mamurt Kale. 

67 See the votive epigram , Anth. Gr. 6.342 (Anth. Pal. 6.343) = Merkelbach, 2001, 08/01/ 
02. 

68 Rose 2003, 55, n. 182 at 76: Assos (below), Skepsis, and Gergis (known to Xenophon, 
Hellenika, 3.1.21, 3.10.22-23); Sigeion (Alkaios dedicated his armor here, frag. 428; Herodotos, 
5.95.1) had memorials to Achilles, Patroklos, Antilochos (Strabo, 13.1.32); Troy, Temples A 
and B of the West Sanctuary, probably the Mosaic Building; Alexandria Troas, an early 
Hellenistic foundation, got a Doric temple. Tabulating Doric-order commissions public and 
private in the Hellenistic east, Webb 1996, 6-15. 

6 Rose 2003, 41, and 48 on the “Vorbau” stage. 

7° See Hoepfner 1996, fig. 8-9, p. 50-52. 
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12. ‘Great Altar’, south frieze, details of Mesopotamian-style monsters: Hephaistos? kills bull- 
headed Giant; Astraios grapples lion-headed, lion-clawed Giant (Evamaria Schmidt,1962: Le 


Grande Autel de Pergame, Leipzig, VEB Edition, fig. 24 and 18) 


struction and very thin, very widely spaced columns unlike any contemporary 
Greek temple design (triple, not double rhythm to the triglyph and metope series). 

Philetairos’ Athenaion thus looked, instantly, very old, simultaneously evok- 
ing ancient Aeolic Greek relations to the Troad and the Trojan as well as 
Arkadian cults of Athena Polias’!; Philetairos’ descendants only highlighted the 
visual polemic, framing their goddess with white marble terraces and porticoes in 
modern modes. Philetairos’ other shrines programmatically echoed the esthetic, 
as at Demeter’s andesite temple (fig. 13). Its marble garland and phiale frieze 
competed with recent Makedonian (Lysimachan) ornament systems, as if in 
rivalry with Philetairos’ erstwhile master. Faceted, not fluted, columns bore 
Aeolic-style leaf-capitals; the 2nd-century queen Apollonis later built stoas to 
frame the shrine, with analogous columns, also in local stone’*. At Mamurt Kale 
(fig. 13), Philetairos’ mountain sanctuary near Pergamon for Asian Kybele, a new 


7! Troy itself had late Archaic, Aeolic-order temples: Rose 2003, n. 182 at 76. 

72 There were analogies with the innovative hall at Samothrace put up by Lysimachos’ wife 
Arsinoe for the Mysteries of the mother goddess and of the Kabiri. It was against Arsinoe’s 
influence that Philetairos and other adherents rebelled from Lysimachos, going over to Seleukos 
and the children of L.’s first wife. The Attalid Metroon celebrated a rival queen, for the in- 
scriptions on porch and altar said Philetairos and Eumenes gave it in honor of their mother Boa. 
Rose 2003, n. 66; Webb, 55; Hoepfner 1996, fig. 10-11, p. 52-3; Radt 1998, 25; Rheidt 1996, 
171-80. 
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Doric shrine rose on the mountain plateau from a rusticated andesite platform, 
replacing an older primitive chapel; framing white marble porticoes accentuated 
the shrine’s antique, regional character’>. And at Kapikaya, Kybele’s picturesque 
Phrygian sacred cave and terrace were left wholly unaltered”4. All Philetairos’ 
successors continued to employ for their monuments these combinations of diffe- 
rent, colored stones, and the contrasts between rough and smooth, harsh austere 
form and mannered elegance’>. 

To the least educated viewer, the color and substance of such Pergamene 
temples proclaimed an Asian pedigree, because of the divergence from the typi- 
cal Greek white marble temple and stoa. To date, the standard scholarly explana- 
tion for the andesite temples is that they show neediness, not aspiration. Suppos- 
edly, Philetairos used little marble, because it was very hard for him to get, not 
easily available in Asia Minor, and beyond his means to import from e.g. Paros or 
Naxos; if he could have had it, his temples would have been solid white marble. 
That is foolish, on many counts. Philetairos held the East’s richest treasure, 9000 
talents, and could have afforded almost anything; one does not stint the god- 
dess whom one wishes to protect one’s breakaway domain by being stingy with 
her temple. Even though the commercial heyday of the Proconnesian quarries of 
the Troad was yet to come, they were already exploited locally, not least at the 
great port city Kyzikos which started its stauch friendship to the Attalids with 
Philetairos. Those marble quarries all over Anatolia exploited since the 6th 
century BC included Ephesos, which, like Kyzikos, could ship stone cheaply by 
water; its quarries supplied the enormous tomb compound at Belevi, close to the 
city, built while Philetairos was in office at Pergamon, probably indeed for his 
master Lysimachos”®. 

The later Attalids clearly could reach good marble sources, yet they too 
continued andesite monumental construction for visual and thematic impact, as 
well as leaving intact the older red and black temples. Exemplary is the 3rd—2nd 
century dynastic Heroon before the citadel’s gate, which Attalos I began (fig. 1- 


73 Also with the 3-beat triglyph spacing, unfluted columns, dedication on entablature, 
Hoepfner 1996, fig. 51, p. 53; Radt 1988, 272-74, fig. 133. The temple evocatively englobed the 
little naiskos foundations of a primitive pre-existing shrine. 

74 Radt 1988, 272-74, view fig. 134; De Francovich 1990, 190-92 on Mamurt Kale and 
Kapikaya. 

75 Though well delineating this general aesthetic, even Hoepfner 1996, 46, still remarked 
how hard marble must have been for Philetairos to get. 

7 See Vitruvius 10.11.12, .15, on the quarries at Ephesos opened for the 6th-century 
Artemision, when the city was thinking of getting marble from already opened quarries at He- 
rakleia on Latmos and the Proconnese, as well as from the islands Paros and Thasos. For quarries 
opened from the Archaic era into the 3rd c ., see / Marmi 2002, 203 (Proconnese), 211 (Naxos, 
Thasos), 212 (Laodikeia on Lykos), 214-15 (Herakleia on Latmos ), 215-16 (Ephesos, and the 
associated quarries at Belevi close by), 219 (4th-century Priene), and, 220, the quarries exploited 
at Sardis by the charismatic rulers of 6th-century Lydia and the 4th-century Karian rulers’ 
workings at at Sardis, Mylasa and Stratonikeia. Dark stones (shades of grey, grey streaking, 
bluish-grey, grey-black) to be used in combination with white ones were quarried at Mylasa, 
Sardis, Thasos, Priene, Laodikeia, and (p. 25, 226) Iasos from the 3rd century on, and (265) 
Chios from the 4th century on. 
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2). In this sacred courtyard, smooth, dark andesite columns with Doric capitals 
lined three sides, contrasting with the white marble Ionic columns which fronted 
the back banquet hall, and its exedra holding royal portraits. (See above, for his 
wife Apollonis’ rusticated stoas for the Philetairan temple of Demeter.) In the 
course of Attalid colonization and foreign policy, the esthetic of setting sparse 
white against mostly dark stone was even exported to sites where easily available 
limestones were used for both colors;”’ that is, the temples in question could have 
been made uniformly white just as easily as polychrome. 

Rather than being forced to make do with local materials unwillingly, 
Philetairos (and his successors) must have built deliberately in so much black and 
red local stone, symbolically quarrying a new/ old citadel out from the very 
mountains where it was placed. Anyone could see that these darkstone and 
polychrome styles Asianized, by comparison to the immediate environment, and 
to western Anatolia generally. Phrygian and Hittite ruins and rock-cut tombs and 
shrines were broadly visible in Mysia and beyond; just a few kilometers away 
was a whole city in granite, Karian Perperene. The esthetic was recognizably one 
of Asian elegance, for royal 4th-century Karian commissions showed off poly- 
chrome combinations in variously colored marbles and limestones. This esthetic 
could be called ethnic, for it cohered with displays of local, colored stone at 
Aeolic sites in the Troad, like Assos’ blackstone citadel, and the buildings in 
purple-flecked grey granites at archaic Neandria and Hellenistic Alexandria 
Troas’®. On the 2nd-century Attalid Altar, the grey-blue stone socle for the white 
marble Telephos epic was an apt frame for an Asianizing story! 

The forms of Attalid architecture were similarly resonant. Philetairan ges- 
tures towards the local and primeval generated the “leaf” or “palm” capitals and 
unfluted, round or faceted columns well-known to scholars — what I call here a 
“third order” (fig. 14)7%. It cannot be overstressed how radically this departed 
from the rigidly theorized Ionic and Doric orders which the kings also did much 
to foster. Historians note how they especially patronized Hermogenes, the classic 


7 Heroon: Radt 1988, 275-79. See Mitchell and Waelkens 1998, 51-52, 67, and n. 29 at 87— 
88, on the esthetic of the 2nd-century Temple of Men at Antioch in Pisidia, built under Attalid 
influence, with Attalid funds and loans of designers and craftsmen, after the Treaty of Apameia 
in 189 transferred nominal control from the Seleukids and Pergamon was establishing control of 
the Cis-Taurus. The temple had dark grey limestone walls and floors, and white limestone 
capitals, door frames, and other such details. The authors note the Karian parallels, at Kastabos, 
and at Labraunda, where the Hekatomnid Temple of Zeus had dark walls, marble for columns, 
floors, entablature, and stylobate. Doubtless the Attalids saw an esthetic counterpoint with the 
Ptolemaic royal displays and shrines, which started to imitate indigenous practice in the use of 
many local stones of many colors. 

78 | Marmi 245-54 on the rocks of Asia Minor, at 245 (Neandria and Alexandria Troas), 246 
(Perperene and the granite quarries it administered). For Karian practice, see the preceding note; 
Hellstrém 1994, 41 f. discusses the granite and marble combinations of Labraunda’s Andron 
banquet pavilions. 

79 Also called “Pergamene order (s)”; the detailed work on distinctive Attalid architectural 
elements, Aeolic and otherwise, has been done by Hoepfner, Kastner , and by Rheidt, Their term 
“Ordnung” expresses well that these features fit a system, rather than being a random profusion 
of variants away from some abstract norm. 
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14. Athens, Agora, Stoa of Attalos II, mid-2nd-c. B.C.: upper gallery interior colonnade, view of 
Pergamene palm-leaf capitals in the modern reconstructed building 


orders’ chief Hellenistic arbiter, who had a taste for locally archaizing features; 
clearly, Attalid patronage coaxed Hermogenes’ practices. Karian architecture 
had smoothly mixed Doric and Ionic details since the 4th century, not as“barbaric 
misinterpretation of Greek architectural forms” but as experiments toward a new 
canon®?; Makedonian architecture also mixed details of the two orders. The 
Attalids’ new systems synthesized these two experimental traditions. 

Visibly rooted in the Aeolic cities, archaic prototypes were surely once 
present in Aeolic Pergamon too. Such radical targeting of Attalid Greekness as 
Aeolic made a claim for an ancient foundation for local and northerly federation, 
a claim assisted by strong Aeolic urban presence in the Troad. That Aeolic image 
could help Pergamon’s willed Phrygian identities, for the peoples could be 
identified. Aeolic colonization was supposed to be even older than the Ionian 
colonization of Anatolia, taking place either right after the Trojan War (e.g. 
Strabo 13.1.4, .8f, 13.4.2), or even before it (Philostratos, Heroikos, 33.48); these 
legendary Aeolians intermingled with Trojan and Mysian occupations of north- 
western Anatolia. The Attalids exported their “third order” in city and sanctuary 


80 Pedersen 1994, 24, in splendid riposte to this 1963 statement by Tomlinson. He covers the 
architectural aspects of the Karian royal project responsible for the so-called Ionian Renais- 
sance. In this project, 31, “Mausolos and his chief architect, Pytheos, inisisted on a renaissance 
of the old local architectural landscape of Asia Minor (of Lydia, Ionia, Karia and Lycia), 
expressed especially by the Ionic architectural order and the monumental terrace”; see Waywell 
1997, above, examining sculpture and also its settings, with reflections on what stylistic 


quotation and appropriation are for. 
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throughout eastern Anatolia, the islands, and the westerly peninsula that we call 
“Greece”. Its common use among Ionic and Doric stoa colonnades was polemical 
in an esthetic sense; that esthetic move phrased a nationalist, Asianizing socio- 
political polemic. An example of the phenomenon of “Historismus als Kunst- 
form’”,®! this constructed environment rooted Pergamon, visually, in the most 
ancient Greco-Asian legacy. 


The Great Altar: local shapes 


Now I return to my first conundrum: how in the 170’s—160’s those gifted ste- 
wards of Hellenic culture, Eumenes II and Attalos IJ, made their “Great Altar” 
strongly expound Asianism (fig. 1-6). The (over)abundant scholarship still ne- 
glects implications of the Altar’s large contours, its friezes’ relations to local 
reality and tradition, and above all, the historical reality of multi-ethnic audienc- 
es, whose Asian components merited — to any prudent ruler — as much consider- 
ation as Greeks and Makedonians. Interesting details of unfinish document a long 
elaboration not completed yet in 133, when the dynasty ended. That only con- 
firms careful attention to design — more time for patrons to think. This discussion 
abjures usual topics — exact date, much argument over identifying scenes and per- 
sons, carving style, narrative quality, wondering if it is covertly anti-Roman. 
Instead I probe briefly the impact of the most obvious features of structure and 
images, and the rudimentary ritual functions we can deduce from material reality. 
The common query, what deity is it for, presupposes how its shapes function. 
Architectural images’ protagonists so frequently do not correlate to the god of a 
Greek temple; it is illegitimate to deduce a principal numen from one side of 
architectural decoration alone, as we have done for Athena or Zeus (the two 
candidates so far), because the first sight of the East face showed their off-center 
grouping among the myriad gods of the Gigantomachy. A major Attalid numen 
with no big heroon yet documented at Pergamon is Herakles, who also starred in 
that first vignette; the depicted Muses, and Telephos, could use honors on the 
citadel too. But though I back suggestions that this is a heroon honoring Tele- 
phos, to assert it would not be fair®? for such a unique site. Honest scholars can 
only remark how the object had to be used, and what it most obtrusively put 
across®3 


8! Hoepfner’s phrase is nice. But he uses it to say how some Pergamene Doric traits esta- 
blished by Attalos I are pseudo-Etruscan and devised to state kinship to Etruria (2000, 73; 1997, 
121f.). I disagree. Even if he is correct on the resemblance, and the intent to say something with 
it, the dialogue was surely with Rome, a Trojan cousin, by referring to what the Romans 
considered the most ancient forms of their own Doric architecture. There was no political reason 
to impress Etruscans, nor can Pergamene viewers have been expected to know Etruria. 

82 Tt is possible; contra Stewart 2000, 35, Pausanias implies only that Telephos was honored 
near the Asklepeion, not that he was honored nowhere else. The Altar replaced a strange long 
hall with a curved back end whose functions, even its sacrality, are hotly debated; some would 
make it a heroon which the Altar replaced. 

53 See the sane essays, Stewart 2000; Radt 1998, at 19-24; Radt and De Luca, 1999, at 120- 
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15. Limestone ‘model’ of a shrine to Kybele, from Sardis, 6th c. B.C. [adapted from Castriota 
(1992); front not to scale.] 


The Altar is a composite of three forms**. Visitors came through a propylon 
from the road along the ridgeback, with the entrances to the palaces further on the 
right; pilgrims entering the east side of its temenos saw the contour of an Asiatic 
podium tomb for a heroized king, with temple-like colonnaded crown, a roof 
studded with animals and other statues, and colonnades full of more. Coming 
around to the west facade along north or south flanks, chasing the overpowering 


25, with the illuminating annotated bibliography xv—xix to Altar studies (alas, it lacks key 
English-language scholarship, Ridgway, Stewart, Smith, Pollitt etc.) I could not agree more with 
the understanding by Radt and De Luca that this marker was for anything but a temporally 
limited event or message; Hardie 1986, 136-42; Webb 1996, 12-13, 61-66; Pollitt 1988, 97-110 
(Altar and Gigantomachy frieze, rec. fig. 98), 198-206 (Telephos frieze, rec. fig. 213). See also 
Hoepfner 1996, fig. 29-33, pp. 68-70. 

84 T give primacy to the most unitary building formats, which bear sculpture, rather than just 
to images, like the five “complexes” of sculpture into which Sturgeon 2000, 71-75 divided the 
monument. She additionally invented a colossal sixth piece, a seated ruler portrait, to sit in front 
of an inner altar; there are no parallels in any Greek or Anatolian monument for the invention. I 
join Stewart 2000, 41-42 in rejecting the theory (Sturgeon, 72) that personified subject cities or 
foreigners stood in the outer intercolumniations. 
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16. Halikarnassos, Mausoleion, drawing by Candace Smith, from Andrew Stewart, 1990: Greek 
Sculpture: An Exploration, New Haven, Yale University Press, fig. 524. 


narrative of the Gigantomachy frieze, following the line of statues above, pil 

grims found a great stair opening towards an inner core, in modern eyes a little 
like a “great altar”, that definite Hellenistic genre (fig. 1-5). Both the form of a 
royal heroon, and maybe that of a “great altar”, had been distant prospects visible 
from below. Now, even before climbing the stairs, viewers understood that the 
podium upheld an enormous courtyard, and drawing closer saw narrative reliefs 
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17. Gjélbaschi Trysa,late 4th-c. B.C. Lykian heroon, model in Vienna, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, after Childs (1978) plate 1.2 


lining it, depicting figures in contemporary Greek and Anatolian dress — the 
“Telephos Frieze” narrating his, and Mysia’s, stories (fig. 6). This squared 
peristyle with ornamental gate, walls covered with historical and mythological 
relief, is the single most important form of the composite. The rest is a lovely 
platform leading into it, an ornament not a necessity. Imagine the whole top 
courtyard sliced from the podium and set down elsewhere: it turns into a recog- 
nizable monumental type, that of the Lykian royal heroa which were walled 
compounds whose inner as well as outer surfaces were veneered with myth and 
history about great kings and the fate of cities (fig. 17-18). 

Only the second of these three forms, the “great altar” (our term only), is 
Greek, established from the late 4th century on at important sanctuaries of Asia 
Minor and the offshore islands. Into these low broad volumes, themselves inflect- 
ed by the Asian heroa, one ascended a short stair on one side; outside, relief 
decorations described fictional intercolumniations framing single figures.*> Here 


85 As Carter 1983, 198-99 remarks, studying the 3rd-century altar added to Pytheos’ temple 
of Athena at Priene (Webb 1996, 199-100). The arrangement of Muses and Apollo in the fictive 
intercolumniations (192-97) could be exemplary for the intercolumnar Muses at Pergamon. 
Carter (201f.) looks for Ptolemaic patronage because of the importance of Muse iconography for 
Alexandria. The Ptolemies were indeed active politically on the coast of Asia Minor. However, 
Muse cult was just as important to the Attalids, from the time of Philetairos on. 
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this form is grossly enlarged, an enormous machine for ascent and descent by a 
priest(ess) on behalf of a watching community. Differently from all the “great 
altars” it crowns a grand height, as the last leg of a long ascent up the mountain, 
and faces no temple to give a god a ritual glimpse at sacrifice, even though it is 
expressively aligned at an angle with the Polias temple and could have opened 
towards it. The staircase soaring to a propylon was an Asian feature, essential to 
the 4th-century Karian royal terraced sanctuaries and tombs, like the Mauso- 
leion®®, which the Altar so resembles (fig. 16). Around Anatolia, ancient symbol- 
ic staircases were carved into mountain heights for Kybele markers.°” The images 
prescribed encounter: come up, survey the outside, ascend, scan the inside, turn 
around, ceremoniously come out and down. The enormous object invited crowds, 
even if interior access may have been limited. The setting pulled you, the Perga- 
mene viewer, to the terrace edge to view a panorama of your city. The staircase 
top invited one to climb further, to gaze out. If archaeology only tells that, it is 
still important: a ritual of movement, and, at feasts, a processionary spectacle. 

This is a palace citadel. The ruler would officiate for at least some important 
ceremonies, just like the royal officiants shown inside on the Telephos Frieze. 
The priestly ruler speaking to gods on mountain heights was a powerful icon for 
the Anatolian and Middle Eastern peoples, not Greeks. Ironically, therefore, the 
only potentially Greek aspect of the Altar’s three elements most enabled a 
function of extreme import for non-Greeks®*. At palatial sites there is one 
essential star of any spectacle: the living dynasty. The Altar was a stage set for 
kings in ceremonial performance. Audiences saw the Attalids here in front of 
their own dynastic portraits (outside); as if progonos statue groups turned into 
narratives of events, the kings’ mythic ancestors Zeus, Herakles, and Telephos 
made a backdrop in relief for the living rulers, outside and inside the monument 
(fig. 6, 11). The location would not surprise Asian subjects, who were used to 
salvific royal heroa that stood next to citadel palaces and in city centers, in Lydia, 
Karia, and Lykia, decorated with national myths and triumphal histories. Non- 
Asians could not miss the point either. 

Instructive is another monument made by Eumenes II and Attalos II for their 
mother Apollonis (whose name was inscribed on the Great Altar) at Kyzikos in 
the Troad, her native city. This heroon is textually documented, by poems and 
ancient glosses on them describing their setting. Polybios (22.20.1-8) movingly 
relates how Apollonis made a formal visit to her home city in the 180’s (?)*?. Her 


86 See Hellstrém 1994, 53. 

87 See De Francovich 1990, 46 f. 

88 With reference to possible Judaeao-Christian visualization in the late Ist century AD of 
the Altar as a throne, the “Throne of Satan” (Revelations, 2:12-16), Collins 1998, 163, 166-73. 
She discusses Near Eastern identification of gods’ thrones with mountains and mountain tops, 
and, 170, with Anatolian rock-cut mountain ‘thrones’ from the prehistoric period onwards. On 
these last, see De Francovich 1990, 47-51. 

89 Tt is new to contextualize the heroon with this passage. A Byzantine source says Attalos II 
deified Apollonis at Pergamon also, once king, Stewart 2000, 36 and n. 18 at 52-53 = Souda, sv. 
Apollonias limne, Apollonis’ Lake: “After his mother Apollonis had passed over, Attalos in- 
stalled her in the biggest shrine of Pergamon, which he had built himself, and named the nearby 
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sons escorted her around Kyzikos’ shrines; they were acclaimed by the populace, 
says Polybios, like the ancient Argive youths, Kleobis and Biton who famously 
escorted their own priestess mother to Hera’s temple at Argos. When she had no 
means to get there, they pulled her in an oxcart, taking the animals’ place. For this 
act of extreme filial piety, their mother prayed for the gods’ best blessing on 
them; immediately they fell dead as humans, to become immortal heroes. The 
heroon had an image of that very event of legendary history,°? which is represent- 
ed only one other time in Greek art (the kouroi at Delphi). The coincidence with 
the acclamation recorded by Polybios surely cannot be accidental. The royal 
advent of the queen must have been the occasion of the heroon’s dedication. That 
Apollonis was then alive is no bar. Lifetime cultic honors for Attalids started with 
Philetairos,?! who was honored at Kyzikos itself; all the grand royal heroon 
tombs of Asia Minor were put up by their intended occupant. The image of 
Apollonis parading up to her own enshrined statue is no different from the 
documented fact that her husband Attalos I had his own portrait in the royal 
Heroon he built at Pergamon. The precinct was ringed with large myth panels; 
each was labeled upon a bronze column beside it?* says the header to a series of 
epigrams written in late antiquity about the pictures’ details. The myths discussed 
sons, especially brothers, helping their parents. In most of the stories a mother is 
saved by a son or sons; in a few the father is the parent saved (and in some, the 
mother is defended from a father!). When the living triad of Apollonis, Eumenes 
and Attalos came here, their grouping mirrored the compositions which audienc- 
es saw behind and over them. (The metaphor worked for any Attalid pilgrim 
afterwards, prince(s) coming to honor the shrine of a deified queenly ancestor.) 
This is analogous to how the Telephos Frieze must have made a telling backdrop 
for Attalid ruler-priests. 


lake after her”. A lake could only adjoin a site in the plain. For the Hellenistic royal advent as 
spectacle, see Kuttner 1999. 

°° Dates vary; Merkelbach 2001, 18 would link this event to rejoicings after the Peace of 
Apameia of 189. Polybios says it all happened after the peace with King Prusias; people 
therefore select 183, but there were other pacts engaging Prusias. Scholarship routinely makes 
the heroon posthumous (182/81, 159, or 135, or the 160’s, etc.), but that requirement does not 
apply to Attalid practice; the queen’s own death date of 183 is a deduction not a fact. As early in 
the 180’s as possible would fit the salute to famous kouroi, meaning very young men or 
adolescents. 

°! Hasluck 1910, 176 compares her cult at Teos as Apobateia (marine Aphrodite) which 
included her sons. 

°? On the Byzantine epigrams, Anth.Pal. 3.1—-18, which document this shrine’s stylopinakia, 
Merkelbach 2001, 08/01/11-29; Stewart 2000, 36; Webb 1996, 17; LIMC sy. Auge no. 29; with 
emphasis on the address to Rome, La Rocca 1996, 155, Andreae 1996, 118-19, and Kuttner 
1995, 168-69. The poems expand what must have been pre-existing inscribed labels, names or 
not much more, like the inscriptions above and below figures of the Gigantomachy frieze, and 
under the metopes of the 4th-century temple of Athena Alea at Tegea. Other images among the 
18 panels with reference to Asia included king Bellerophon being saved by his son Glaukos in 
Lykia, and the brothers Polymedes and Kresphontes killing the Phrygian concubine of their 
father for their mother Merope. 
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There is no known Greek model for such an eclectic shrine format, of a metal 
peristyle framing big wall-reliefs. The available analogy for columns of metal 
around a holy space was the Anatolian metal baldachin form used for royal biers. 
It had been imitated by the so-called Funeral Car made for Alexander, a not 
dissimilar heroon in miniature, with narrative panels on its sides. (There is a 
chance that the Altar incorporated such a metallic column ring, see below.) 
Lydian presence had been strong in the archaic Troad, and significantly, the only 
thing which resembles the Heroon’s format is an old, Lydian temple type, 
documented by the goddess-shrine model (fig. 15) from Sardis (for Kybele?); on 
that model, sculpted columns frame stacked tiers of heraldic, festal, and narrative 
mythological panels, which converge upon the goddess’ enthroned image in- 
side a carved portal. The notion of a ruler’s heroon was Anatolian, especially the 
heroon veneered with legendary and historical stories in relief. (The texts call the 
Kyzikos panels ‘stylopinax’, relief-painting.) The cycle of myths reached out to 
Greeks, Anatolians, and to Pergamon’s cousin Rome, linked by common descent 
from Trojan refugees. It included figures who were documented historically, so 
ancients would have thought (Kleobis and Biton, Katanian Brothers, Romulus 
and Remus); the real histories suggested veracity for the legends next to them. In 
turn, stories about gods, like Dionysos assisting his mother Semele to godhood, 
helped to sanctify the facts of Attalid dynastic history. 

The Heroon was designed for the same patrons as was the Great Altar. They 
shared the aura of antiquity, a syncretic Greco-Anatolian flavor, a theatrical dis- 
play of innovative pictorial reliefs, an emphasis on son-mother relations and 
Asian stories, and a dossier of related Anatolian paradigms. The similarities 
between the two innovative artistic projects emerge in tantalizing details which 
show a common effort, for instance, to gloss dynastic history with myths about 
Greco-Asian royal marriages. One panel at Kyzikos showed the Attalids’ ances- 
tor Herakles betrothing his widowed mother to the virtuous Asian king Rhada- 
manthys (so good the gods made him a judge in Hades), a very rare subject with 
no other known artistic expression. We know such a composition meant that 
Herakles stood between his Greek mother and the Asian king, to bring their hands 
together; in other words, the composition as well as the content resembled the 
Great Altar’s equally novel pictorial rendition of Greco-Asian betrothal (Teuthras 
unites Auge and Telephos, slab 20). 

Here I return to the Altar’s courtyard, and its heroon-like character (fig. 1, 6). 
Scholars have always assigned to the courtyard a large altar, whose fragments 
were found dispersed like the rest of the Altar superstructure. This is what made 
the monument a “Great Altar” in modern interpretation; that tradition is so 
hallowed I have to say “Altar” too. Yet it was only because of the prior assump- 


°3 The comparison is new. The model: Dusinberre 2003, 68-69, 104-106 and fig. 45; 
Castriota 1992, 205-9, fig. 206, 307-8 nn. 72-76; Hanfmann and Ramage 1978, 43-51, no. 7, 
fig. 20-50; Ridgway 1977, 262, n. 11. Found under the imperial-era synagogue; dated ca. 550- 
525. Lydian presence in the Troad had been strong; Daskyleion was a Lydian royal site before 
Cyrus took it over in the late 6th century. For persistent Hellenistic fusion art in this zone (Greek, 
Persian, Anatolian traits), see e.g. Ridgway 1999. 
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tion of a Great Altar that the fragments were assigned here in the first place. That 
is a tautological construction. Nothing proves that an altar stood in the upper 
court on top of the podium, rather than on the wide floor of the terrace where one 
would expect a sacrificial altar to stand. The monument’s dimensions are far too 
big for its hypothetical setting. It is too wide, especially if one takes account of 
the ring of piers originally intended before the inner walls. It is too tall, for it was 
two meters or more in height. Holes on the altar’s top show something crowned it 
too, a further barrier to sight of the inner walls. This renders the entire colossal 
project of the Telephos Frieze useless. The carved pictures had no point, if they 
were to be so badly obscured at every turn by a wall far over everyone’s head. 
Every other set of images on this giant monument almost shouted to be seen; why 
hide this series? There are no parallels in extant Greek religious art for big 
important images placed so as to be difficult of visual access. 

The giant altar not only hides its context in the current model; it is itself 
obscured by the enclosure. That strips it of religious functionality. No seemly 
ritual on the scale which a major shrine demanded could be conducted at such a 
cramped block. No crowd could clearly see the sacrificial ritual at the grand 
marble table clearly through the screen made by the propylon at the top of the 
staircase, a barrier that encumbers no actual “great altar” (fig. 5). Considered 
dispassionately in the light of Greek design and religious practice, the model is 
jammed, ugly, and demeaning to the importance and obstructive to the functions 
of altar and courtyard alike. But if we move the grand marble altar into the open 
terrace somewhere, so that it gains the wide space around it which altars at Greek 
sanctuaries enjoyed, all problems disappear. The altar can now be used conven- 
tionally; the courtyard can be a courtyard, permitting congregation and perambu- 
lation. 

The only further object in the composite is a baldachin-crowned block, with a 
grilled surround and/or meshed vaulted roof, depending on how one interprets the 
schematic, non-perspectival image on 400 years later, which depict it crowning 
the staircase. Probably it is to be understood as metal. Does the coin mean to 
show that it was on the stairs, or in the court? For clarity, the little coins left out 


°4 Only Radt and De Luca 1999, 125, read as if they would not murder this proposition! This 
altar, Kastner 1998, 156-59; Stewart 2000, 46-49. Hoepfner put statues on top of the altar, 
deciding that these were the originals of a number of extant Pergamene Gaul groups in Roman 
versions; they were tendentiously included in his three-dimensional reconstruction that circulat- 
ed internationally with the Telephos Frieze exhibition as if it were the ‘official’, consensus 
model. He was justifiably censured by Radt 1998, 23-24. While something was put here, Stewart 
2000, 47-49 is surely right that it was bronze objects, like e.g. trophy weapons. And even that is 
a weird thing to do to an altar, for Greeks! 

°° The Severan bronze coin, 193-211 AD, is widely reproduced, e.g., L’Altare, 80, 82 fig. 8, 
Pergamon pl. 23; scholars have wanted to push the object on it back into the court, if they dealt 
with it at all. Kastner 1998, 156 (pl. 23, Pergamon), calls it a “low, block-shaped altar” topped 
by a “canopy” making a “tabernacle”. N. 27 has bibliography to comparable early [west] Greek 
covered or partly canopied altars; this is the proposition of a kiborion/ ciborium followed by 
Stewart, 2000, 46-47. Stewart rightly observes that the 24 steep steps and propylon effectively 
hampered any herd of conventional bovine victims from getting into the court to be sacrificed! 
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the propylon. Did the designers of the coin mean to remove that set of columns 
because it would have been a distracting backdrop, or because the baldachin 
stood behind the columns in actuality? It is relevant that baldachins with open- 
work grilled fencing covered sarcophagi at noble Anatolian and Makedonian 
funerals. Around 319, one was carved 2.4 meters in height over Alkestas’ kline- 
sarcophagus, at the tomb which Pisidians of Termessos gave the assassinated 
Makedonian commander. Slightly earlier was the Asianizing mesh-walled bal- 
dachin (“Funeral Car”) for Alexander’s sarcophagus at Babylon®*. Even if this 
motif is a canopied altar, designers worked hard to make it evoke a funerary 
structure. One has to take the possibility into account, therefore, that the Altar 
incorporated an eclectic metallic form connected to heroized princes; at the same 
time it is possible that the baldachin was a Severan addition, whose commission 
the coin commemorated. (Intense Severan alteration on the citadel, for instance, 
changed Dionysos’ Temple at the Theater to that of Caracalla®’.) 


The Great Altar: local stories 


Full analysis would meditate on all images. I concentrate on the relief cycles, 
moving from the cosmic event outside, to local history inside. The Gigantomachy 
projects a theology of rulership and realm. The triumph of order is not of 
Hellenism as such, for “Hellene” references barbarism too. Emphases on dynastic 
loyalty, and on female authority, are much remarked (gods fight in families, 
against families, under Attalid family portraits, the family of Muses, and dynastic 
inscriptions). But the Gigantomachy also denoted the organic system, to which 
the dynasty claimed to give indispensable leadership; it depicted royal hegemony 
over loyal subjects and freely federated allies, joined in common defense. The 
frieze does not just damn rebellion; it rallies the Attalid federation. Just so, inside, 
Asian Mysia is defended against bad Greeks, by good Asians and good Greeks. 
The Altar is hardly an unequivocal “message of the victory of Greeks over their 
enemies”?8, 


°° Alkestas’ grave was essentially a relief-decorated court, itself. The telling synthesis of 
Makedonian and local traits had to result from confederation of Makedonian military and local 
elites as patrons, directing a mixed group of workmen. Antigonos Monophthalmos mutilated and 
exposed the body, handed over by a Termessian faction of older men; “but the young men of 
Termessos, still preserving their goodwill for the victim, recovered the body and honored it with 
splendid funeral rites” (Diodoros Siculus 18.46.47). Pekridou 2002, passim, and fig. 12, at 81- 
88 on baldachins, especially those with grilles, “Gitterwerke”, in funerary contexts from the 
Black Sea to Italy; Fedak 1990, 94-96, observing close ties between the cliff-tombs here and 
those of Karia and Lykia, and, for this enormous one, noting parallels from Sidon, Cyprus, and, 
for the reliefs of the fighting horseman (2 m. ht.), and armor, especially Makedon, Thrace, Epi- 
ros, Albania, Illyria. 

°7 Note, the Altar was copied for Severus’ grand temple to himself/ Jove, at his home city 
Lepcis Magna; the porch’s colossal columns had high plinths with figural relief (like those at the 
Artemision at Ephesos), with the Gigantomachy compositions parceled out among them. 

°* Hoepfner 1996, 69; Stewart 1996, 110, “The emphatic intention was to highlight Perga- 
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In the early heroic age, the Giants and disloyal Titans decided to seize cosmic 
sovereignty from the Olympian gods, assaulting even Olympos’ citadel, Zeus’ 
palace. (From afar the Altar resembled a mountaintop palace, itself.) The violent 
war’s trans-Mediterranean geography sprawled between Asia and mainland 
Greece; viewers navigate Ocean, across the west front and the stair’s marine 
combats, a physical preview of crossings from Greece to Asia shown inside. The 
strong Anatolian traits which informed the model, Hesiod’s archaic Theogony, 
could be vital still. The myth’s resonance with Hellenistic kingship (Zeus = king) 
is well studied®?. This Attalid monument showcases the dynasty’s human ances- 
tor as being necessary for his father’s victory. Handbooks remark how Zeus was 
set in the part of the east fagade which was first visible head on from the precinct 
gate. Herakles flanked him, at his father’s right. Art history ignores the badly 
damaged Herakles, confining attention to Athena, well preserved, on Zeus’ other 
side (fig. 11). This Nikephoros is ideologically potent, but so is human Herakles, 
representing us all. In a sense, the whole story becomes one of his Labors, 
previewing his appearance inside. 

An army come from land, sea and sky to aid the threatened center, the pan- 
theon maps places and peoples. All visitors found their city divinity in the 
copious battle line (syncretism had long given Greek names to every Anatolian 
cult)!; enemies were told their gods preferred Pergamon. To this federated 
model the Giants oppose their own. Famously, a vast tribe of Giants have Gallic 
facial features and hair, while humanoid figures in Makedonian armor with 
conventional Greek faces are also scattered in the combats, especially on the east 
and north sides. It should be noted, furthermore, that (fig. 12) two figures 
reference Seleukid Mesopotamia and North Syria, fittingly on the south side!®!. 
Just right of center, a leonine apparition wrestling a kilted god chest to chest 
magnifies ancient Near Eastern motifs of hero grappling lion-monster; a man-bull 


mon’s ties to Greece ... The ancient cults and military triumphs of Telephos legitimated the 
supremacy of Pergamon among the Greeks of Asia”; Andreae 1996, 121 summing up the entire 
Attalid program “with which they intended to communicate with all Greeks”. 

99 See Hardie 1986, 85-88, 98-99, 120, on the political, moral, religious, and cosmological 
readings of this theomachy; specifically on Pergamon and its visual rhetoric, 127-43; for the 
Altar, 139-40. 

!00 On Hellenistic royal ‘pantheon’ shrines and processional displays, Hoepfner 2000, 68- 
71: extant at Pergamon are inscriptions for two altars “for all gods” under Eumenes II, and Ilion 
had such a shrine; La Rocca 1996, 156-57 on royal celebrations of the ‘12 gods’. There is a 
polemic interconnection of the Altar with the 166 BC victory parade of Pergamon’s enemy 
Antiochos IV Epiphanes at Antioch, which marshaled images “of all the gods or daimons whom 
men worship or name” (Polybios 30.25.13). 

101 Cf, Stewart 2000, 40. But I disagree that “slighting references to the Seleukids are muted 
or non-existent” because of Eumenes’ friendship with Antiochos IV and V, 175-162. Gauls were 
also friends, as well as foes, through the same period. The frieze aimed at broad, forever timely 
statements about history; the whole past history of Pergamon was one of Seleukid antagonism, 
and current rapprochement need not have been slandered by depicting a bestial hostility that 
current Seleukids may have put aside. Makedon is itself referenced in two ways, of necessity: as 
the nation which was also historically an enemy right through 168, in campaigns which the 
Altar’s makers waged; and as any diaspora entity claiming a Makedonian stemma. 
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bows horned head to a god’s axe, like a bull sacrifice, cruelly burlesquing the 
guardian daemon of Anatolian and Mesopotamian palaces!°?. They stood out: 
save the rarely represented Minotaur, Greek art avoided the common motifs in 
Asian art of half or fully animal heads on human torsos and animal bodies in 
human stances. 

Greco-Anatolian tradition described jagged regional terrain as the Gigan- 
tomachy’s debris!°3. Therefore the frieze showed the making of the landscape 
vistas from the platform, proleptic to history in it up the stairs. Mysia had an 
Olympos, and Pergamon upheld the claim (as did other west Anatolian cities) that 
Zeus was born and nursed there — on this very crag, in the Agora vale!. The 
King of Gods thus defends his native city, just as his grandson Telephos defends 
Mysia within. Both gloss the historic repulse of invasions from Makedon, Syria, 
and Bithynia. The arsenals, garrisons, walls and towers around the citadel made 
mythic defense seem to assist present defense. 

The inner frieze about Telephos (fig. 6 + 7), prince and king, is one of few 
Hellenistic epics extant. The only one with a royal author, as it were, it is a mirror 
for kingship held up by the king himself. Whether the king designed it or not, a 
patron’s authorization, as authorship, would be assumed by an ancient audience. 
The second-century Attalids’ strong interest in polemical patronage of the arts is 
well documented. The importance of what the Telephos frieze says cannot be 
overemphasized, therefore. This is the closest we can come in the current state of 
the evidence to an extended royal address by a Hellenistic king to the people, with 
its rhetorical, narrative, and hortatory energy intact. 

In the first place, the frieze attempts to depict legend as if it were history. The 
surface styles of illusionism and verism are indispensable to that project, which 
fits very nicely in the broader culture’s approach to epic myths. “Far from 
dislodging the mythic world, in fact, [Hellenistic] rationalisation made a remark- 
ably thorough job of historicizing it’.! In this frieze, what one can call styles of 
rationalism verify the heroic age; where the Gigantomachy frieze looks like epic 


'02 The lion-giant scene may be reworked for a metope on Troy’s Attalid Athenaion, illu- 
strated by Rose 2003, 49, fig. 18a—b. Comparable cases are the two Sth-century votives at Delphi 
for triumph over Persians (Miller 2001, 4.3): the 5th-century Serpent Column dedicated by the 
Greek cities who fought at Plataia, a form that goes all the way back to Elamite prototypes, 
Morris 1992, 290-91; and the bronze palm for victory at the Eurymedon river in Asia Minor. 

'03 Significantly, Kyzikos (the Altar patrons’ mother’s city) showcased such stories, ex- 
plaining the islet in its harbor, Hasluck 1910, 53. 

104 Klaros’ Apollo oracle was made to verify this story in the 2nd century: “In the days of 
old the Kabiri had attended the birth of Zeus by the Great Mother Goddess on top of the town 
hill”. Kastner 1998, 144 ; Hoepfner 2001, 142. The temple of Zeus, in what became the Upper 
Agora, built by Attalos I (Radt 1998, 10, 25-26) had especially exuberant combinations of 
motifs; Rheidt 1996, 175-76 believed that this architectural language asserted legitimation, in a 
specific political moment, using Italic elements (sic) to address Rome, at the time of the first 
alliance between the two states (211 BC). I do not think that the language of any major Attalid 
design in the capital was addressed in the first instance anywhere but within the realm, and 
towards the battlegrounds of Asia Minor. 

'05 Green 1997, 45, and see 38, 44, 58. 
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poetry, this frieze looks much more like prose, the mode of history. In this human 
story realist modes exploit every-day visual effects, awkward poses, crumpled 
clothes, detailing of spatial and temporal location, and the realism of artifacts, 
from arms to houses to statues. That is different from all extant earlier mytholog- 
ical relief, as well as different from the Altar’s outer frieze. Did the Attalids 
believe in Telephos, and wish all viewers to believe too? The question is unan- 
swerable, and irrelevant. What counted is that the kings wished people to medi- 
tate on this as if it were true!°, and on its subjects as real as the subjects of the 
Altar’s portrait sculpture. All narrative selects. We know Greek prose history was 
meant to select from the welter of events exemplary scenes, forwarding an 
author’s grand moralizing vision. That the Telephos Frieze manifests pro-Asian 
selection and treatment of episodes constitutes an authorial polemic of great 
weight, a polemic by the Altar’s royal patrons. 

Context also impacted the expectation of seeing images of real events. It is a 
cliché that Greek art saved contemporary historical reportage for painting, while 
monumental images of event and ritual were avoided in relief sculpture, that is, 
on Greek religious buildings. (The exception, the frieze hidden away in the Par- 
thenon’s peristyle, only proves the rule.) However, the depiction of modern 
events in relief sculpture on palaces and holy buildings (including royal tombs) 
was typical of Anatolia and the Middle East for a millennium and more before the 
Altar was erected. Therefore, in this region viewers were keyed to expect that the 
Telephos Frieze showed history not only by style, but also by the strong pictorial 
evocation of the Lykian and Karian tombs. These podia, elevated outdoor sar- 
cophagi and heroon courts, were walled with images of the deeds of the modern 
warrior-prince, stirring epics of assault on cities by land and sea. Sometimes (as 
in the battles of the Telephos frieze) the depicted events were happening at the 
very site of the monument, while all depicted regional landscapes with attention 
to generic character (hilly, plain, coastline); consistent themes included conjunc- 
tions of male and female ruling partners, and images about palaces, sacrifices, 
audience ceremonies, banquets, and funerals. 

In antiquity, these stone epics pervaded an enormous western Anatolian 
region, making it visibly different from any Hellenic landscape; and this region 
was very much embroiled in Attalid politics. The closest models are Lykian; the 
resemblance to the Mausoleion is mediated by the Mausoleion’s evocation of 
Lykian genres (fig. 16-18). That visual environment could not but make an 
impact upon the populations living there and passing through, including Greeks 
and Makedonians; the fact that big royal tombs stood in the important places 
inside towns, in non-Greek cities, made them very visible. Seeing a unique or 
novel thing, people will try to make sense of it by what they have previously 
known; designers make allusions by forcing or seducing that cognitive process of 
comparison. The Telephos Court, so novel in Greek terms, found its natural and 


106 Cf, Stewart 1996. I am nuancing Hoepfner 2000, 73, remarking of Eumenes’ Telephos 
Frieze, “Es geht um einen ‘Kunst-Mythos’, und es ware ganz falsch, in diesem Zusammenhang 
nach der Wahrheit zu fragen.” He was dismissing, rightly, the attempt to tie the frieze’s meaning 
to specific, dated events. There are, however, truths about a nation which are not events. 
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only large match in the Anatolian funerary tradition of historical as well as 
mythological relief, especially when applied to Lykian heroa. Lykian visitors 
would get the individualized compliment right away. At least as a broad reference 
Anatolian art forms would be grasped by many others in this mobile, multi-ethnic 
society of traders and soldiers, diplomats and city politicians. Why compliment 
Lykians, one might ask? By the time the Altar started to be constructed, in the 
early 2nd century, Lykia was an ally of brilliant military skill, whose coastal 
cities supported the Attalid maritime empire as crucially as its armies supported 
battles on land. In effect, Lykia made the southerly segment of a kind of sea-wall 
for trade and warfare which Kyzikos anchored at the northern end. Lykia, like 
Karia (whose artistic patrimony was also praised in Attalid commissions) was of 
great use to Pergamon in its oscillating relation with the sea-power of Rhodes, the 
sometimes friend and sometimes enemy whose sculptors worked on the Great 
Altar. 

Any series of images has an armature, its narrative and thematic skeleton. 
The Telephos Court borrowed the thematic armature of the Asian reliefs. While 
the broad themes of a nation at war had a match in Greek literary traditions of 
epic, Asian ruler art supplied the theme of the ruler’s biography, as traced both in 
unique events and in normative practices. In order to advance this effect of an 
Anatolian narrative mode, efforts were made by the designers to show Asian 
subjects in Asian compositions, unifying theme and treatment.!°” This strategy 
typifies what one can call court scenes, like that of the gowned king Teuthras 
among his courtiers, shaded under a (lost, once attached) parasol held by an 
attendant (slab 10, fig. 7d). That he strides to welcome Telephos instead of 
standing still simply narratizes the Anatolian composition. Similarly, images of 
dead Hiera and dying Telephos (fig. 7i, 71) condense “Greco-Persian” and Anato- 
lian funerary friezes and sculptures of royal cortege and banquet;!°8 these mo- 
ments and the compositions for them are not in the Greek artistic repertoire of 
episodes in heroes’ lives worth depicting. The military scenes manifest the same 
recourse to Asian design for themes from the Asian repertoire whose subjects are 
Asian as well. 

Fleets drawn up for embarking and disembarking of forces going between 
Greece and Asia, shown as foreparts of ships, come from Lykian campaign 
panoramas, as do even little details like a ladder which figures scale or de- 
scend!©. Sometimes it is a case of translating Lykian historical armatures into 
Greek visual norms; thus female personifications with or instead of mountains 
and waters invade the Lykian documentary landscape mode. Many Lykian cycles 


'07 This is the strategy of earlier Greek art that used Lykian city-siege motifs; such 6th-Sth- 
century images of events at Troy (Childs 1978, 77-78, cf. 58-72) survive as vase paintings, and 
in the description of Polygnotos’ Ilioupersis wall-painting at Delphi. The late Hellenistic 
Etruscan urns take up city-siege images for Troy, and for the ‘7 Against Thebes’ (e.g. Childs, 
75-76). Note that that corpus in general is strongly influenced from Pergamon. 

108 Bibliography, in Castriota 1992, nn. 118-21 at 314~15. 

109 The Assyrian-derived Lykian siege ladders, Childs 1978, 51. Compare too the Attalid 
reliefs of the Trojan Horse at Troy, above, for this is a siege engine. 
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showed city siege, which no extant Greek history painting attempted; it is, of 
course, the Altar frieze’s core subject, for the assault of Greeks upon Pergamon 
occupies the main, back wall. The narrative armature is local as well as Homeric, 
even if expressed as large figural action groups in the foreground, in Greek style, 
without the perspective onto forts of the Lykian models. Typically the Lykian 
reliefs showed the host city’s assault on other polities. But the heroon which is 
most formally like the Telephos Court did indeed illustrate a siege of the host 
city, the heroized ruler as the prince besieged. This is the famous landscaped 
heroon at Trysa, one of Lykia’s grandest spectacles (fig. 17-18). Among the 
narratives which lined the inner walls of the precinct, the king, and the queen with 
him, direct the defense, just as Auge and Hiera engage to assist Telephos’ defence 
of Pergamon.!!° 

My observations so far apply to single compositions in the larger whole, and 
could be illustrated by isolated photographs, or the published linear drawings 
unrolling the Court’s cycle. The programs of three-dimensional spaces, however, 
are constructed three-dimensionally. This Court is pictorialized space, like a 
painted room. Relief was in fact a medium close to painting because it was 
conventionally painted. Color helped to enforce the roofless room’s symmetries 
once,!!! and assisted the sculpture’s mimetic effects by marking humans’ gar- 
ments, hair, eyes, lips and implements, and tinting the background sky, rock, and 
vegetation with blue, brown, green. The frieze may well have been patterned too 
by the alternation of different flesh tones characteristic of Greek painting (wom- 
en’s flesh left white, males’ flesh tinted brown). In their original colored state, 
these friezes evoked the common displays of Greek history painting in stoas; they 


0 Childs 1978, 33-34,46; Fedak 1990, 88-92. On a high plateau of the akropolis, with 
splendid views of sea and mountains, the limestone peribolos is a trapezoid 19.66 (South, main 
side) by 24.54 (West) x 20.7 (North) x 23.5 (East) meters. The inner face would have been ca. 3 
m. tall. It was gardened with tended vegetation, a sacred landscape (Fedak, 91); compare the 
prominent vegetation, birds, and rocks in the Telephos frieze. The doorway (S., main face) was 
almost 2 m. above ground, evidently reached by ladder; compare the Telephos Court’s elevated 
entrance. On the lintel, bull protomes projected over 4 seated portrait figures; the jambs showed 
dancers, the soffit, musicians and dancers. On the S. fagade, myths flank the doorway: left, 
almost 10 m. wide, the mythical battle of the ‘7 Against Thebes’ is over an image of battle at a 
fleet’s landing; at right, roughly 7.5 m. wide, is an Amazonomachy over a Kentauromachy, In- 
side, contemporary battles on two tiers of the W. wall matched numerous mythic struggles: 
Odysseus slaying the suitors in his palace, the Kalydonian boar hunt (S.); the Siege of Troy, and 
Amazonomachy (W.); the Rape of the Leukippids by Kastor and Pollux, hunts, and a Kentauro- 
machy (N.); deeds of Theseus and Perseus, more Kentauromachy (E.). The S. inner wall showed 
a funerary banquet and chariot race, over Bellerophon riding Pegasos. The precinct contained a 
wooden cult building in one corner, a typical Lykian stone tomb-house aligned towards it in the 
NW sector, and a number of subordinate sarcophagi (i.e., a group of dynastic burials over time). 

"Il On the painting of relief and sculpture from the Sth century on, and in Asia, Jenkins et al. 
1997 [Halikarnassos]; Carter 1983, 275-76 [Karian dynastic image at Priene]; Rose 2001, plates 
passim, and 400-404 [Troad and comparanda]; Rose 2003, 39, painted coffers in Pergamon’s 
Temple of Asklepios, late 3rd- early 2nd century, and 50-51, painted figural detail and land- 
scape elements on the Helios metope of Troy’s [Attalid] Athenaion. 
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also evoked one of the pictorial sources for their Lykian relief paradigms, Irano- 
Anatolian history painting, a genre whose stature Greeks recorded!!?. 

The Telephos Court (fig. 6) demands the sort of analysis developed for 
ancient figure-painted rooms, e.g. at Roman houses, where, as here, meaning is 
effected by the viewer’s experience of multiplied viewing axes, and the symmet- 
rical arrangements of images around the viewer’s body. (I cannot believe that the 
extreme symmetries, and the central Mysian highlights, were designed to be 
blocked by a colossal inner altar; see above.) The images were not read in the first 
instance from start to finish. The middle was the first scene, encountered by the 
visitor as a vista from the stair and propylon onto the center of the cycle at the 
back wall; then the viewer moved into the court and looked right and left, left and 
right. Turning around at the back of the court after going to look at the central 
scenes, or turning around at the end of the full perimeter that dutiful visitors 
might eventually traverse, the viewer again stood between pendant vistas. This 
time, the visible landscape made a fourth “wall”. It was as if the pictured 
landscape backgrounds all around crystallized into actuality; indeed, the land- 
scape now at the viewer’s back was supposed to be the same valley. 

Though war is as important with the Court as outside in the podium frieze, I 
concentrate here on less studied visual and expository patterns. The careful 
selection of episodes for representation set up an armature of sanctuaries, nearly 
coterminous with landscape; it also set up an all-embracing frame of palaces, my 
next subject. Taken together, the recurring episodes at palaces and royal congre- 
gations made a thoughtful meditation on just and unjust kingship. Kings cannot 
depict royal behaviors only tens of meters from their palace without expecting 
viewers to make the match; that was especially true here, where people eyed 
pictured palaces inside a peristyle, a palace’s core unit!!3. Strikingly, this medita- 
tion on kingship adds up to a polemic for Asianism, endowing Asian kingship 
with superior moral stature. Noble, generous, pious Teuthras of Mysia holds the 


"2 Pliny, HN 7.126, 35.55 notes that the 7th-century Kandaules, king of Lydia, got Bou- 
larches of Samos to paint his victory over the (Greek) Magnesians; Pliny’s Greek sources 
included writers from the Attalid Mouseion. Herodotos 4.87-88, tells how Mandrokles of Samos 
dedicates an image of Darius “sitting in state and with the army crossing” the pontoon bridge 
across the Hellespont which Mandrokles had designed for him, a striking borrowing from Iran- 
ian and Assyrian conventions; Morris 1992, 307-9, noting the Lydian image also. See Childs 
1978, ch. 3 (Iconographic Traditions), 78-84 for circulation of scenes we know in old, pre-6th- 
century Assyrian iconographies in 4th-century Sidonian and Achaemenid coins and textiles. Any 
such royal art would have been on view in Achaemenid Anatolia; Persian wall paintings could 
survive in the satrapal palaces at Daskyleion, (Michael Weiskopf sv. Dascylium in Enc. Iranica 
2001), Kelainai, Sardis — all now under Attalid control. 

‘13 | do not mean that the Altar court quotes any specific phase of Palace V, as Hoepfner 
proposed (contra, see Radt 1998, 23). The peristyle was the core of all Makedonian palaces, and 
fine houses. It is not “peristyle” itself that ties the link; images of kings and royal buildings do 
So, just as kings’ statues in the Heroon court animated its palatial character. Hoepfner calls such 
a palace courtyard an “andron”, the term for so-called men’s quarters used for dining; however, 
an andron is an enclosed room, not the courtyard it opens onto. Hoepfner 1996, fig. 16 is a nice 
birds-eye reconstruction of Palace V’s courtyard. 
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center, bracketed by Greeks of dubious moral status, the hubristic, savage Aloeus 
of Arkadia, and the unjust and vacillating Agamemnon. In this program, Tele- 
phos’ virtuous rule in Asia has Asian royal virtue as its model. 

At left, entering, the Arkadian palace (slab 2) hosted Herakles (fig. 7a). 
(Next, 3, Herakles entered Athena Alea’s oak grove). Pendant was the last scene 
on the right, Pergamon’s palace, in the bend of the short spur wall (fig. 71). On 
both sides this niche assists the fiction of occupied rooms, for we literally move 
into it. In slabs 48-49 Telephos lies dying on a couch; a woman grieves for 
him!!4. Not previously identified as his wife, she has to be his consort, the visual 
cues demand; for she mounts the footstool to join Telephos on the bed, already 
overlaps his body, and is about to touch the hand lifted to meet hers. This clearly 
synthesizes Greek images of erotic banquets, and East Greek and royal Anatolian 
images of husband and wife banqueting together for eternity. Close before this 
was the Dionysiac grove of sacral banquet (slabs 44—46), pendant to the Tegean 
garden of Athena; the apposition evokes the royal Dionysos cult’s placement on 
this citadel, as in the grotto-suite over by the theater!!>. 

But first (in my reconstruction of a clear court) the back wall pulled viewers 
into palace perspectives. As soon as they came far enough up the central stair to 
see the frieze at all (fig. 1, 5-6), they saw the depicted palace rooms first through 
the gate columns, just like seeing through a real palace’s entrance peristyle into 
its chambers. The visitor knew the real palaces lay on this viewing axis, beyond 
the terrace walls. After Telephos’ reception by Teuthras and followers, Mysian 
and Phrygian (fig. 7d—e), come two or three palace scenes. Telephos’ arming by 
Auge (slabs 16-17) may be set indoors (fig. 7e); clearly inside a pictured palace 
occur his betrothal to her under Teuthras’ supervision (slab 7) before a goddess’ 
archaic image, and the marriage chamber where mother and son are miraculously 
separated by a divinely sent snake (slab 21) (fig. 7g—h). The great battles follow- 
ing frame a sad visual transformation of the marriage chamber motif: the tent 
within which a couch holds Telephos’ slain wife Hiera, her hair softly falling 
back over its cushion, loosened as if privately in bed (slab 51, fig. 71)). Greeks 
admiring her beauty have left her clothed!!® and, before passing her body to 
Telephos, bring grave gifts in coffers, like servants who bring jewels to wives in 
Greek tomb reliefs of boudoirs. Temples too are shown as houses, for seated 
statues who look as real as human rulers. Thus women come worshipping to a 
grand Athena, enthroned like a queen, in a temple Auge founds (slab 11, fig. 7f)), 
and Telephos builds an altar for an enthroned goddess (slab 49-50, fig. 7k). 


'l4 This mourner is followed by another rushing distraught woman. They are not otherwise 
identified by scholars with particular persons. They have been said to be running away fright- 
ened by Dionysos’ [restored] apparition in the preceding scene; Heres 1996, 88, following 
Bauchhenss. Highly implausible, the theory seems anachronistically influenced by a rushing 
woman painted in the Villa of the Mysteries in Pompeii of ca. 50 BC; she might or might not be 
running from several separate things on the back wall — a satyr brandishing a mask, and/or 
Dionysos, and/or a ritual episode. 

‘IS This Attaleion, Radt, 1988, 222-24. 

16 The story is transcribed in Philostratos’ 2nd-century AD Heroikos, see above. . 
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These episodes also condense the motif of procession, in ritual performance and 
towards enthroned monarchs, in architectural friezes of Anatolia and their off- 
shoots in east Greek temples!!7. For the baby Telephos even landscape is config- 
ured as residence (slabs 12, 7, 8, fig. 7b-c); in a rocky hollow the lioness is nurse 
while father watches, nymphs prepare baby’s bath, and the personified mountain 
(2) sits like a watchful mother supervising handmaidens!'8. 

It is very Asian to choose regal biography as a subject, especially when it is 
structured around the theme of palatial audience. Asianizing also is the recurrent 
depiction of king (or royal woman) as hierophant, with sanctuaries visually 
adjoined to palaces, cult statues in them, rulers approaching shrines!!9; Greek 
pictorial art has no analogue. A striking icon occurs towards the end, slabs 49-50 
(fig. 7k). Among half-naked workmen, the formally dressed king with his own 
hands helps heave the capstone into place for an altar, before a seated goddess’ 
shrine, from which doves fly to him. Of course this images the royal construction 
of the very Altar in which viewers stand. But also the goddess is Aphrodite who 
saved the city for Attalos I. Doves are her bird companions!?°; Pergamon’s two 
rivers lie by her, to denote the Aphrodision’s site in the plain. Her unveiling is a 
sexualized motif, used for Greek images of women greeting lovers or husbands 
(compare Auge being married). This makes Telephos a type for the goddess’ 
beloved Ares, with whom (see above) the Gigantomachy frieze couples her, as 
well as a type for any Attalid approaching her house with a gift in his hands. 


Regal landscape 


It’s been well said that the vivid evocations of the real earth and waters of the 
vista below and beyond the Altar put local spectators in familiar territory, with 
the aim to bridge history and myth. The same strategy is effected by depicted 
building sites. The palaces gestured to the real palaces on this ridge. Vistas of 
sanctuaries gave a primal history to shrines in the panorama of this great viewing 
platform, the glittering, greened ring of landscaped portico sanctuaries far below 
(Aphrodision, Nikephorion), as well as the nearby Athenaion on the terrace 
above the Altar terrace (fig. 1-4). All were constructions of the Attalids. That the 
king’s hands are the hands of a builder is regal power’s grand template through- 
out Near Eastern and Anatolian antiquity. Synthesizing mythical and historic 


'I7 Castriota’s map, fig. 2, of “cities that commissioned continuous architectural friezes of 
Archaic and Early Classical Date” is worth deconstructing. It mixes Greek with non-Greek and 
half-Greek communities in the list of Thasos, Kyzikos [Greco-Persian, Phrygian], Phokaia, 
Larissa, Sardis [Lydian], Ephesos [Greco-Lydian]. Myous, Iasos, Xanthos [Lykian]; alas, it 
leaves off much else, like Assos, the satrapal monument at Daskyleion (315 n. 221), etc. 

'I8 This is not the place to expand, but these images are easily shown to depend on Greek 
compositions which from the 4th century to Late Antiquity recounted the infancy of heroes and 
gods (Herakles, Achilles, Dionysos, etc.), and which were later adapted to children’s funerary 
images on Roman sarcophagi. 

19 Compare the Archaic assimilation at Thasos, Sparta, and Crete of the Asian convention 
of a worshiper approaching a shrine holding a seated god(dess), Morris 1992, 145. 
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Greek, Makedonian, and Eastern images of nation-builders, this monument ex- 
ploits the Eastern template of the royal architect familiar to the colonized, in the 
service of a militarist city-founding and city-benefaction policy which the Suc- 
cessors uniformly derived from Philip II and Alexander'!, reinforced by Achae- 
menid practice. The Attalids were, indeed, committed urbanistic planners, be- 
yond any other Successor dynasty perhaps, endowing sacred and civic buildings 
all over their realm and beyond it!?2. 

The Telephos Court identifies the making of the human city with the creation 
of sacred landscape, and the making of a royal house. Telephos suckles near the 
palaces where the Altar’s patrons nursed, as well as near the site of Zeus’ infancy. 
To arrive at Pergamon in its circle of legendary and historical royal tombs 
inescapably involved one with the dynasty, living and dead, even for those not 
headed up the mountain for an audience with the kings. The main urban spectacle 
was the mantling of the citadel by temple terraces, theater, ‘heroic’ and military 
construction, looming over the polis and, symbolically, over the whole domain, 
expressing piety, divine protection of the community and national power. The 
living dynasty was invisible, as it were, from the plain and city below, the palaces 
screened; only when king or queen emerged onto the temple platforms or into the 
theater were they were visible from below. Even near the gate, one was intercept- 
ed first by the royal Heroon, its courtyard for stone kings, a brilliant prolepsis to 
the palaces and, eventually, to the Telephos Court. 

Philetairos made most of this skyline; his successors preserved and enhanced 
it. The plain’s tumulus tombs dated back to the 6th century or earlier, like the 
landscape of Lydian Sardis (fig. 8), Phrygian Gordion'?3, Troy. Four at least were 
considered historical markers, of Telephos, Auge, Pergamos, and Andromache. 
The Attalids’ choice to bury in tumuli therefore visually expressed Greco-Asian 
lineage, while also mixing ancient Asian with modern Makedonian burial prac- 
tices. The greatest (Jigma Tepe) was even aligned with the Temple of Athena 
Polias and the Altar (it is unclear whether Altar or tumulus came first)!*+. Joining 
their founder heroes, dead kings and queens guarded their city. One passed their 


!20 As they are not, for the goddesses previously suggested — Hera, Demeter, Kybele; their 
temples are in the wrong place too, elevated above the plain. 

!21 See Cohen 1995, with the review by Reger 1998, citing the Hekatomnid Karian political 
model. 

!22 See e.g. Seddon 1987 on benefactions in the Aeolic Troad (Assos), 35 km. from Perga- 
mon (Aigai, taken in 218) and in Pisidia (Termessos); Schalles 1985, passim. On Strabo's pane- 
gyric to Attalid rulers as the gardeners and builders of their city, and Attalid urban ideology, see 
Kuttner 1995, 164, 165, 173. The Irano-Anatolian and Mesopotamian valency of the king who 
makes the world grow (cf. e.g. Bedal 2003. Nielsen 2001) is highly apposite to Attalid imagery 
and ideology, and deserves exploration. 

123 It fascinates that, as the Gauls sought to establish themselves in NW Anatolia, they too 
assimilated Phrygian funerary forms from seeing the markers of ancient local lords, including 
tumuli with large interior stone-built chambers, and took to honoring Anatolian religious sites: 
Mitchell 1993, 56-58, with good bibliography to the Phrygian monumental landscape. 

!24 Stewart 2000, 36, on this tumulus, suggesting perhaps Apollonis; Radt 1988, 296-99; 
Radt 1998, 36-37; Fedak 1990, 167, and on the genre of tumulus burials, 56-64, 160-72. 
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mounds on the way to living kings on the hill, who looked down onto family 
presences; between these guardians rose the settlement, peopled by the tribes 
claiming Telephos, his ancestor Pelops, and the dynasts!?> as symbolic par- 
ents!?6, 

The palaces seem to commentators modest in scale compared to, e.g., the 
Ptolemaic compound at Alexandria. But “modesty” is an interesting strategic 
game. “Palaces were at the center of a nexus of concerns about royal exploitation, 
seclusion and alienation.. in Greek thought the .. key point is the mind of the ruler 
within [the palace].” How can one place the Attalid citadel in its contemporaries’ 
images of admirable or decadent power!??? At Pergamon to think of the rulers 
was to think, “Look up”, as when one thought of the gods, whose sanctuaries 
screened the palaces. From both one asked and received benefits, justice, and 
orders; to both one brought service and gifts. Makedon’s palaces at Pella and 
Aigai exploited such effects!?8, but not with such mountainous topography. To 
note how useful this was to secure royal persons only reaffirms the symbolism of 
vertical distance. 

Contemporary Greek mountain (akropolis) palaces were mythical homes of 
heroes, for autocracy had largely disappeared from Greek cities until revived by 


'25 For the tribes Telephis, Pelopis, and those with royal names, Philetairis, Eumenis, 
Attalis, and Apollonias, Hansen 1947/1971, 173, 426. The still-extant opening of the panegyric 
by Nikander of Kolophon for Attalos III celebrates dynastic descent from Herakles, grandson of 
Lysidike, Pelops’ daughter by Hippodameia; Hansen, 386, 425. Pelops figured as ancestor of 
Telephos’ father Herakles. Note that Pausanias described Pergamon’s hero rites to Telephos, 
5.13.1 in order to explain identical practice at Pelops’ heroon which his great-grandson Herakles 
built at Olympia. The lineage made Herakles and Telephos Asian. Pelops was son of the 
legendary Asian king Tantalos, and Mt. Sipylos’ peak displayed “Pelops’ Throne”. De Franco- 
vich 1990, 61-62; Homer, Odyssey, 11.582; Strabo 12.8.2, 12.8.21, 14.5.28; Pausanias, 5.13,7, 
2.22.3, 8.17.3, 

!26 In his seminal study of urbanism, Kostoff 1991 at 212-14 observed that Pergamon 
synthesized Greek city foundation models with the example of Halikarnassos (Karian, 4th- 
century) and also with “a more dispersed, and cumulative, background”, the “Eastern connec- 
tion” together with the cultural landscape around the Ionian Greek cities. “[W]e should not 
dismiss the general impact of sites like the late Hittite citadel at Zincirli (Sam’al) in south 
Turkey (9th-8th century BC), with its Upper and Lower ‘Palaces’, where fortuitous relation- 
ships are created by newer palaces with respect to the original government center”. It is fruitful 
to meditate on Pergamon within Kostoff’s discussions of terrain and the occurrence of city types 
with societal types. Pergamon included: Kostoff’s “gridded city” (95-109, with Greek and Near 
Eastern background): aspects of the “holy city” (171-73), governed by politicized axes (174-79) 
when convergent with a capital, especially a royal one; and the “concentric city” (179-86). In 
this type. rings of sanctuaries make a real and symbolic defensive perimeter to the habitations, 
which themselves circle the socially and physically preeminent core, “the centralized emanation 
of princely authority” often present in Near Eastern cities. 

'27 See e.g. Braund 2001, 23, 25-27, at 27 on the historiographic configuration of kings who 
live with Dionysos, who ruins the house of bad rulers. The shrines to Dionysos on the citadel at 
Pergamon were palace shrines. Work on the palaces, Radt 1998, 8-10; compare Winter 1993, 
and the studies in Basileia, 1996 and Royal Palace 2001. 

'°8 Hatzopoulos 2001, on the relation of palace to city in the Makedonian kingdoms: “no 
more and no less than the sensible image of the relation of the king to the citizen body” (193); 
and Saatsoglou-Paliadeli 2001. on the setting of the palace at Vergina (Aigai). 
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Makedon. But Asia had kept its dynastic systems; royal residences remained (as 
at Gongylid Pergamon) on cities’ central sanctuary peaks. Telling are the ancient 
descriptions and remains of the mountain palaces of Lydia, Lykia, Phrygia, from 
new and spoliated Achaemenid sites back to ruins attributed to Midas!29 and 
Tantalos. To let the living and dead dynasty panoptically guard their realm, 
Seleukid designers laid out Iranian-style ridge-terrace sanctuary compounds for 
ruler cult, synthesizing cave shrines and temple platforms, and palaces and 
banquet halls (hierothesia) around the heartland’s mountain borders !2°. In Sth- 
and 4th-century Lykian and Karian cities, like Xanthos, Limyra, and Halikarnas- 
sos, “by combining the living quarters [of the dynast] which were located above 
the tomb and the funerary complex, the residences of the living and the dead, the 
person who commissioned the heroon made his presence in the community 
eternal”!3!, Pergamon’s analogous marker was the Great Altar, shaped, decorat- 
ed, and situated like those heroa, a splendid progonos monument that was a 
panoptikon for the divinized Telephos surrounded by his descendants (reversing 
how the Mausoleion (fig. 16) framed Mausolos with ancestors!). 

The Attalids’ selective adaptation of Anatolian dynastic panoramas enunciat- 
ed yet mitigated Greco-Makedonian cultural difference, seeking to impress all 
comers. Asians would like the easier courtesies of Makedonian vs. Iranianized 
kingship;!>? the Greek textual tradition praises the Attalids as kings who were not 
power-crazed. Royal self-distancing could even favor the demos’ freedom. The 
polis apart was not necessarily subjugated, but rather spared armed presence in its 
streets — or so an Attalid apologist for Greek subjects’ eleutheria would have put 
it!33. The palace eventually present from below was a simulacrum — Telephos’ 


'29 Compare Alexander’s staged ascent to the temple of Zeus on the acropolis of Gordion, 
Midas’ home. Alexander undoes the so-called Gordian knot yoking the chariot dedicated there 
by Midas’ father Gordios, in order to fulfill the Phrygian prophecy that who could do so would 
rule Asia (Plutarch, Alexander 18) or the whole civilized world (Arrian, Anabasis 2.3). Pausani- 
as’ precious Pergamene digression, 1.4.5, includes Midas’ votives and spring at the Temple of 
Zeus at Midas’ foundation, Ankyra (taken over by Pergamon). 

130 Mellink, 1991: such sites, influenced by Achaemenid fire-altar practice, are now best 
illustrated by imitations for the Ist-century dynasty of Kommagene who were of Seleukid and 
Irano-Anatolian descent; the most famous case now is at Nemrud Dagh (on which, Gottkénige 
2000). See Hoepfner 2000, on the hierothesion at Arsameia on the Nymphaios which the Ist- 
century kings of Kommagene imposed upon an elaborate 2nd-century palace and temple site, on 
a high akropolis with anciently holy caves; look at fig. 81, the view from the palace. 

3! Fedak 1990, 70-71. 

!32 Compare Kuhrt 2001, 87, on Seleukid self-presentation at Babylon’s citadel. As at Per- 
gamon, modules for the effect of a Makedonian palace were peristyle-court units, here built into 
earlier structures; “much of the physical environment in which king, royal family and governors 
operated continued to be Babylonian and Achaemenid — as we would expect of a dynasty that 
proclaimed itself to be the heir of Mesopotamian and Persian monarchic traditions.” 

'33 Much thought has been given to the iconography in regal access to subjects, of relative 
proximity or distance (seen as Iranian, despotic, etc.). We do not know Attalid court protocol, 
but scholars feel that it may have been more relaxed, “Greek” than at many Makedonian courts; 
hence, the geographic self-seclusion of the Attalids has puzzled (Hatzopoulos 2001 192). 
However, kings faced harm not just from foreigners around them, by virtue of being conquerors. 
They faced danger always from rival claimants to the throne (read Argead and Diadoch histo- 
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lofty courtyard, an extensive meditation on royal hosting. The Altar and its 
citadel ridge literally elevate the profile of an Asianized hero-king, while model- 
ing a topography of regal hospitality, good in Greco-Makedonian and Anatolian 
codes alike. 

Perhaps suggestions that the Altar court hosted ritual banquets for ruler cult 
are true; if so, the ancient pictured feasts framed present celebration with kings by 
dignitaries of their realm who would have been as ethnically mixed as on the 
walls!34+. The Altar terrace would functionally resemble the royal terraces for 
banquet pavilions, andrones, of the 4th-century Hekatomnid sanctuary at La- 
braunda!35; terraces could host big crowds of lower-ranking feasters around the 
elite in their stone pavilions. (This also recalls the later Kommagenian hierothe- 
sia, which surely had Seleukid models.) That could solve the vexed issue, how 
did the restricted extant Attalid palaces hold the big formal palace banquets 
which were necessary to all Hellenistic courts. 


Coda: cui bono 


In evaluating rhetoric visual or verbal, the question cui bono? needs the query, for 
whose valued eyes and ears? “Awareness of the past is vital to the love of place. 
Patriotic rhetoric has always stressed the roots of a people. To enhance loyalty, 
monuments in the landscape make history visible and past battles are recounted in 
the belief that the blood of heroes sanctified the soil!3®’: a perfect definition of 
the Altar. The Attalids’ domain covered the mixed populations of coastal Anato- 
lia. All their elites converged upon Pergamon, in a period marked by war in which 
the Attalid state’s survival was continually at stake: all were needed to collabo- 
rate in defending the Attalid domains, on its own territory, or in proactive and 
retaliatory wars abroad. The need was grimly real: several times invading ene- 
mies fired the sanctuaries right at the capital’s walls. But attacking Pergamon 
seems to have resembled punching a cushion: withdraw the fist, the cushion 
plumps back out. Allies forced to switch allegiance or go into open neutrality 
often returned to active support when possible. Many cities, such as Smyrna, 
Xanthos and Kyzikos, showed exemplary loyalties under extreme pressure. 


ries), and from anti-monarchic elements in realms like Makedon and Pergamon which absorbed 
non-monarchic poleis. No one knew who nearly killed Eumenes II, vulnerably exposed, at 
Delphi, but the event is instructive. The Attalids would have been fools to move out from the 
impregnable treasure-vaults! Another steward might close the door as Philetairos had done. 

'34 Stewart 2000, 47, after Hoepfner. Only if one clears the court of the reconstructed altar 
would there be room for this. Couch arrangements cannot create symposiastic togetherness if 
couches must circle a 2-meter high barrier. See above for analogies between the Altar’s staircase 
motif and these sanctuary terraces, and for the hierothesia. Webb 1996, 13 also considered the 
temenos as a functional whole, a place, not just one object in it. 

'35 See Hellstrém 1994, 55-56 for the Heroon as an Attalid response to the Hekatomnid 
andrones, a similar identification for the building under the Altar, and the possibility that what 
look like small Attalid temples might be andrones (“Temple A,” in Kos’ terraced Asklepeion, 
and the little temple on Pergamon’s theater terrace). 

'36 Tuan 1974, 101. 
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The good wars chronicled by the Altar are defensive, not aggressive; the 
Telephos Court instructs also how to live when not at war, in the realm whose 
vista it commands (fig. 3-4). The Altar is not “about” Hellenism; it is about 
morality for Hellenes and Asians, the value of Asians to a successful Greek 
capital in Asia, and the desirability of ethnic and cultural mixing. John Ma 
characterizes the style of Seleukid rule in Asia Minor as that of trying to hold 
hearts and minds through the exercise of power as terror. It is interesting to see 
Attalid ideology attempting a distinctive other way, even in this small sample. 
The Attalids never retaliated punitively, against erstwhile allies — at least, not as 
much as other powers in the Anatolian wars. Clemency tactfully granted an 
excuse of having been forced unwillingly away from allegiance, an effective 
diplomatic tool. (What is the Greek invasion on the Altar but a big mistake?!) 
Military historians understand the gift given by “neutral” nations — no nation is 
ever really neutral! — of hampering, or not, the movement through their territories 
of persons, supplies, cash or commerce, and the great gift of material or informa- 
tional support blandly withheld, “absence of zeal”. Lykia was often split between 
Pergamon, Rhodes, and other powers, for instance: to appeal to Lykians flattered 
those outside Pergamene control as well as tied to it. The Attalid domain’s 
hegemonic character proved resilient to incessant territorial incursion. “Ethnici- 
ty” was important, certainly: solidarity within ethnic groups and cooperation with 
other ethnicities were both encouraged in the new unifying matrix of Attalid 
rule!3’, Telephos, indeed, models a Greek kleruch come to fight for a local ruler, 
and getting property for service. If Asian kings could show euergesia (good will) 
to Greeks, Attalids might conversely favor Anatolians who gave loyalty in arms. 
They did!38. Even Gallic aristocrats eventually moved as hostages, friends, or 
allies among courts of Syria, Bithynia, Pergamon, vital military confederates 
whose intelligence and humanity Polybios praised!¥9. 


'37 Compare Lumsden 2001, 41-43 at 42: “The conquest of independent states, their in- 
corporation into the empire as provinces, and the introduction into them of often great numbers 
of foreigners, acted to replace any national, or political, identity that may have existed with new 
regional and local identities; to replace states with territorial minorities. All were treated equally 
and were ‘counted as Assyrians’.” This is a good essay for thinking about the Attalid and Se- 
leukid cases, and the ethnic self-consciousness of the Macedonian diaspora. 

138 See Billows 1995, at 1 10ff. (Kings and Estate-Holders in Asia), and 146 ff. (Macedonian 
Settlers and Colonists in Asia): “Makedonian” became not an ethnic but a military designation, 
for anyone (172) of the enormous forces who fought in the distinctive Makedonian formations 
using Makedonian types of weaponry. The corollary is that even our documents about persons 
with Greco-Makedonian names can describe Anatolians, whose names were slightly Hellenized 
by Greek writers. The bilingual documents of the Lykian League illuminate in this regard, 
juxtaposing Lykian and Greek versions of Lykian names. 

139 See Mitchell 1993, 24-25, especially on Bithynia’s ally Ortiagon (Polybios, 21.38.11), 
whose wife Chiomara was hostage at the Attalid court at Sardis. On Adobogiona’s marriage with 
Menodotos of Pergamon, and her powerful son by a Kappadokian marriage, Mithridates, 
Mitchell 28, 35; her portrait's inscribed base in Attalos II's Temple of Hera Basileia, Radt 1988, 
216 and fig. 87. The marked nobility of the so-called Large Gauls, noted Attalid victory monu- 
ments known in Roman marble copies of bronze originals (Dying trumpeter; Gaul killing 
himself and wife to avoid capture), absolves these 3rd- or 2nd-century subjects of ethnically in- 
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Koenen saw the Ptolemaic project of Egyptianizing as the Hellenizing of the 
Egyptian, explaining to a radically dislocated Makedonian population just where 
they were. Newer finds at Alexandria of spoliated Egyptian, and Egyptianizing, 
sculpture and architecture in the palace quarter now contradict a century-old 
tradition in history and art history which asserted that Ptolemies used Egyptian 
modes only outside “Greek” Alexandria. Rather, this built environment translat- 
ed the world outside the center to it, while making a site to recruit the valuable 
loyalties and expertise of an indigenous population as sophisticated as their new 
masters!*°, Attalid ““Asianism” went further, eschewing the Ptolemaic kingdom’s 
harsh legal differentiation of Greek, Makedonian, and indigene. Cult, myth, 
monuments, and the physical conformation of whole cities praised Anatolian as 
well as local Greek heritage to the conquerors, while explaining the Makedonian 
diaspora experiment to indigenous populations!*!. 


“A legitimizing ideology is an important factor in uniting the inhabitants of a complex 
society, particularly at such a level as an empire ... manifested materially, through architec- 
ture, art, luxury and everyday goods. The composition of new imperial art forms and im- 
perial texts in the Achaemenid empire often drew on pre-existing traditions: such references 
to time-honored and familiar patterns might provide ways to formulate a new ideology that 
legitimated the new regime in its position of power. This couching of new ideology in 
familiar local forms was important in nullifying the seeming remoteness of foreign con- 
querors: in the multicultural milieus of the Achaemenid Empire, ideology had to be trans- 
lated into the cultural discourse of the various populations participating in the system. ... 
These ideological programs included the manipulation of artistic imagery to bear mean-ing 
within an imperial context, in ways sufficiently flexible to convey significance to local 
viewing audiences in widely disparate parts of the empire. Traditional local images were 


eradicable barbarism. That was a good idea, since the kings worked with Gallic allies, who 
would see such art. 

'40 Summarized in Mackenzie 2003, 45-50; Bagnall 2001. For revised views of Ptolemaic 
Egypt, on literary, religious and historical evidence, and on court rituals, see Bagnall 1997, 
Koenen 1993, Selden 1998. But the idea that the Ptolemies meant this to happen still makes 
Barbantani 2003 nervous; “ ‘Cultural plurality’ seems the result of a natural process not of a 
programme fostered by the court”. Her subject is Stephens’ fine 2002 book. Unfortunately for 
my project, Stephens still focuses on half the faces in the crowd (Greeks in Alexandria as the 
only important audience for the Ptolemaic Parade, e.g.) and submerges the strong Makedonian 
identity of the first Ptolemies in generic Greekness. Very instructive is Venit 2002, deconstruct- 
ing the scholarly assignation of ethnicity to owners of Alexandrian tombs by way of visual 
features, and ritual practices like mummification (see esp. ch. 4 at 90-95). She shows that the 
Alexandrian monuments lacked a single dominant antecedent, either Hellenic or Egyptian; only 
in some of the earliest tombs does an ‘ethnicity’ really show — Makedonian, at the moments of 
conquest and early diaspora (e.g. 14, 41, 58). It is interesting to watch innovation and evolution 
in scholarship via the “Cleopatra shows”, from Cleopatra’s Egypt of 1988, to Cleopatra of Egypt 
2001. 

'41 Compare Davison 1991, 56, on the creation of myths of Io and her descendant Herakles 
tracing journeys from Greece through Asia Minor, densely inhabited across the period of the 
formation of Homeric tradition by Hittites, Phrygians, Lydians, etc. They had “as a basic 
function ... that of explaining the actual origins of these civilizations”; in psychological compen- 
sation, the less advanced Iron Age Greeks set these wanderings “in a mythic time, a time before 
the rise of known civilizations.” 
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reworked to promote imperial ideologies in peripheral areas with different artistic customs 
than those of the Persian heartland. Official imperial iconography was translated into 
regional artistic syntaxes to make it intelligible to local viewing audiences. The adaptation 
of images had a self-reflexive function as well, for the appropriation and manipulation of 
local iconographies and styles signified the incorporation of these areas into the empire. By 
taking on and adapting traditional local imagery, the user might embed himself in an artistic 
framework that reinforced his own goals or sense of authority and power in those re- 
gions. !42 * 


This is Dusinberre’s good picture of the Achaemenids in Asia. Their example 
inspired the shrewd Makedonians, as well as Hekatomnid Kunstpolitik. The 
definitions of how visual languages are constructed in empires work well for 
Attalid practices; the model of controlling speech, however, needs nuance. Perga- 
mon had a federation, not a rigidly structured empire. The Attalids wooed 
loyalties, because they could not in the last instance everywhere enforce them; 
Pergamon’s Kunstpolitik proclaimed horizontal lines of kinship as much as or 
more than vertical, patriarchal power. Greco-Makedonian inhabitants would 
inevitably be shaped to feel cultural cousinship rather than superiority or alien- 
ation, when traveling into other cultural zones in this realm, where they could see 
prototypes of their own city, the Asianizing center(s). These synthetic effects 
assisted a culture of collaboration: a multi-part society in which hierarchies might 
accidentally divide on ethnic lines, because of histories of conquest, but in which 
hierarchies were not necessarily consolidated by deliberate ethnic particularism. 
In a culture of collaboration, hierarchies might well be permeable to relaxed 
invasion by any ethnic or socio-cultural group. 

A hegemon must induce subjects to see two categories simultaneously: 
common identity and interest, and particularity and self-interest!*3. Visual rheto- 
ric can cause socio-political effects. Art does not win battles; but it can help 
negotiate the effects of defeat as of victory. The “sermon in stone” is as good an 
index as text to ideological and strategic politics; both rhetorical artifacts docu- 
ment what would-be leaders wished to be the case, and hoped would work. One 
can’t always argue from failure, but one can partially argue from success. For a 
successful monarchy in a multi-ethnic, multi-lingual nation, combining many 


'42 Dusinberre 2003, summing up at 6-7 (and see 196-203, 207-9) the program of her study 
of Achaemenid Anatolia. She sought to understand the fusion cultures created by Achaemenid 
spoliation and creation, local response to that Iranian presence, and new kinds of synthetic 
creation that represent an Anatolian rather than a Persian culture. Analogous in my model is that 
Anatolia in the era of the Makedonian diaspora does not see “Hellenization™ so much as it hosts 
a vital local synthesis. Her exemplum, Sardis, was itself paradigmatic for the Attalids who came 
to control it, with its layering of Mermnad, Hekatomnid, and Achaemenid patronage, and the 
records of Alexander’s admiring visit (see her p. 49). Sardis could be said to stand for Lydian 
culture generally, and its pendant was “Greek” Ephesos with its Lydian magnificence of the 
Great Temple of Artemis. See Dusinberre at 27, 126-27 for the persistence into our period of 
Lydian language in bilingual displays, with Aramaic (Mesopotamian connections) and with 
Greek (Pergamon and the Aegean). See Childs 1978, 4 on the confluence in Lykian art and 
architecture of “three quite distinct traditions, the local, the Near Eastern, and the Greek”. 

'43 See Lumsden 2001, above. 
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different pre-existing political entities with newer populations, arts of inclusion 
tellingly index now unrecorded atmospheres. Such arts also do cause the poten- 
tial for these effects. Lasting visual environments are just that, the environments 
of one’s whole life from inarticulate babyhood on. Messages which visual envi- 
ronments strongly pronounce do inculcate, acculturate, by presence or by omis- 
sion. In studying multi-ethnic zones, historians of visual language have advantag- 
es over philologists, in that they frequently see extremely different cultures 
address one another’s expression, capable of running together several (visual) 
languages in a coherent syntax for a statement largely comprehensible to viewers 
from the source cultures. When we know by other means that these societies had 
partly fused cultural necessities in a shared terrain, then a fusion art like Attalid 
Asianism is necessarily a historical act, as well as a historical document: truly a 
“State of the Union” address. In my native land those do, once in a while, affect 
societies’ cohesion. 
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Ethnic Portraits in Greco-Roman Literature 


GIDEON BoHAK 


Ethnic stereotypes are a neglected aspect of Greco-Roman literature and society. 
The main feature of the Greek discussion of other nations — the dichotomy 
between Greeks and barbarians — has often been studied, as were its transforma- 
tions in the Latin-speaking world.! Greco-Roman views of individual barbarian 
nations, on the other hand, are often examined solely from narrow parochial 
perspectives, each scholar focusing on the image within Classical literature of his 
real or perceived ancestry, mainly in order to demonstrate its sui generis nature. 
German scholars focus on ancient attitudes to the Germans; Bulgarian scholars 
comb ancient literature for references to Thrace and the Thracians; Romanian 
scholars do the same for the Dacians; Jewish scholars collect every passage in 
which the Jews or their country are mentioned; African and African-American 
scholars study the Greco-Roman views of the black peoples; a Greek scholar 
analyzes the Roman attitudes to the Greeks; a Sri Lankan scholar surveys the 
Greek and Roman discussions of Taprobane, and so on.? Even those scholars who 
embark upon a comparative study of ancient ethnic stereotypes usually place 
their own ancestors on center stage, with some other nations serving as a foil for 
the comparison and strengthening the case for suigenerisity.> Only rarely is this 
pattern broken, when scholars focus on nations to whose heritage or territory they 
make no historical claims.* And rarer still are the attempts to survey the entire 
range of Greco-Roman ethnic stereotyping from a synoptic perspective, or to see 
what they might contribute to the study of ancient history as a whole.° 

Given the “tunnel vision” that characterizes much of this scholarly activity, it 
is hardly surprising that few attempts have yet been made to ask how one should 
survey ancient ethnic stereotypes, or what such a survey might be expected to 
reveal. The older attempts — based on such theoretical frameworks as Lazarus and 


'See esp. Jiithner 1923; Dauge 1981; Hall 1989; Harrison 2002. This paper was completed 
before I had access to Isaac 2004. 

2 See, e.g., Kunze 1923; Capelle 1929; cf. Rudberg 1933: Goceva et al. 1981; Iliescu et al. 
1964; Reinach 1895; Stern 1976-84; Snowden 1970; Mveng 1972; Petrochilos 1974; Weer- 
akkody 1997. 

4E.g., Giinnewig 1998; Yavetz 1998 (a Romanian-born Israeli scholar comparing Jews and 
Dacians!); cf. Bohak 2000a and 2003. 

4E.g., Frank 1966; Bryce 1986; Sonnabend 1986; Eide et al. 1994; cf. the numerous studies 
of the images of the ancient Phoenicians and Carthaginians (s. n. below). For inner-Greek 
stereotypes, see Goebel 1915. 

5 See esp. Wolfflin 1892; Sherwin-White 1967; Balsdon 1979, pp. 30-71; 214-259; Du- 
buisson 1985. Such studies as Triidinger 1918 or Schroeder 1921 are only moderately helpful 
when it comes to the study of ancient ethnic stereotypes. 
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Wundt’s Vélkerpsychologie or on racist and antisemitic assumptions — to use 
ancient claims regarding the characters of different ethnic groups as evidence for 
the innate qualities of different nations and races have been totally abandoned 
with the demise of their intellectual underpinnings.® The post-colonial, post- 
racist and post-antisemitic climate of today’s academic discourse supports the 
assumption that ethnic stereotypes reveal almost nothing about the groups they 
are intended to describe while saying a great deal about the community which 
produces them.’ And the popularity of French Structuralism and its intellectual 
offspring supports the interpretation of Greek and Roman views of “I’autre” as a 
mode of self-reflection, as the “mirror” through which Classical thinkers looked 
at themselves.® But such an approach, fruitful as it may be, is bound to lose its 
interpretive appeal once it has made its point. For, if the Greek or Roman views of 
other nations are nothing but a form of narcissism or self-criticism disguised as a 
discourse of alterity, then there is little new that they can tell us about the ancient 
world. This, together with the evident discomfort of some contemporary Classi- 
cists with the “politically incorrect” language of their favorite authors, might 
explain why the study of ancient ethnic stereotyping has made so little progress 
over the years.? 

In light of the paucity and inadequacy of the efforts devoted to this issue in 
the past, the present paper seeks to offer some justification for the analytical and 
comparative study of the ethnic stereotypes apparent in Greek and Roman litera- 
ture. And it offers one possible starting point for such a study. Its main aim is to 
show that the ethnic stereotypes displayed by Classical literature are far too 
numerous, variegated, and historically-significant to be left to the mercy of 
scholars whose interest in them rests solely on narrow parochial perspectives and 
limited theoretical frameworks. As a first step toward that goal, it tries to de- 
monstrate that the Greco-Roman images of different barbarian nations varied 
greatly, both in quantity and in quality, and that while Greek and Roman discus- 
sions of other peoples could serve as self-reflecting “mirrors,” this hardly suffices 
as an analysis of their nature and function. A second aim of this preliminary 
investigation is to begin assessing the various factors that determined the kinds of 
impressions that different nations left on their Greek or Roman observers. 

Before embarking on such a study, let me explain that by “ethnic stereotype” 
I refer to any generalizing statement that describes the character and behavior of 
members of a given ethnic group.!° The claims that Phrygians are cowards and 
Ethiopians are pious, or that Carthaginians sacrifice their children while Jews 
refuse to worship other peoples’ gods, all fall under this category, in spite of the 
fact that some of these claims describe concrete and observable cultural phenom- 


6 Walfflin 1892 is a case in point. For the antisemitic uses of ancient ethnic stereotypes, see 
Hopfner 1943, and esp. Fischer and Kittel 1943. 

7For this formulation, see Hall 1989, p. ix. 

8 See esp. Hartog 1980. 

° For scholars embarrassed by ancient ethnic stereotypes, see, e.g., Vasaly 1993. 

'0 Cf. Stephan and Rosenfield 1982, esp. p. 92: “We define a stereotype as the set of traits 
that is used to explain and predict the behavior of members of a socially defined group.” 
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ena while others relate to innate, and therefore unverifiable, psychological dispo- 
sitions. By “ethnic portrait,” on the other hand, I refer to the overall image that 
emerges when we combine the different stereotypes associated with any single 
ethnic group in Greco-Roman literature. It is, in other words, the supposed 
“collective persona” of any given nation that I seek to examine, or those qualities 
which were considered typical of that ethnic group as a whole. With such 
definitions in mind, the question of the factual veracity of any single stereotype or 
of the accumulative ethnic portrait makes little difference. Even the exact con- 
tents of various ethnic labels are of relatively minor significance, for the fact that 
“Scythians” or “Syrians,” for example, were very amorphous ethnic designations 
makes little difference for the study of the Scythians’ or Syrians’ collective image 
in Greek or Roman eyes.!! 

As defined above, an ethnic stereotype is a cultural construct, to be studied 
together with other aspects of the culture which produced and maintained it. 
Classical literature makes such an analysis relatively simple, given the abundance 
of Greek and Roman texts at our disposal, and the abundance of ethnic stereo- 
types they so joyfully display. But ethnic stereotypes are not just cultural or 
literary constructs; they are also social facts. On the one hand, they are often 
influenced by the types of cross-cultural and cross-ethnic encounters between 
members of the stereotyping and the stereotyped groups, as any student of the 
modern images of the Americans, the British, the French, the Germans, or the 
Israelis would readily concede. On the other hand, they also influence and shape 
such cross-cultural and cross-ethnic contacts, since they often predetermine the 
expectations and the behavior of participants in such encounters. Thus, any study 
of ethnic stereotypes must pay close attention not only to the stereotypes as such, 
but also to the social forces that shaped them or were shaped by them. Ideally, a 
study of ethnic portraits should focus closely on each nation’s portrait in the eyes 
of different ethnic groups or social classes and follow its transformations over 
different periods and changing historical circumstances. It should also examine 
not only the different “outsiders” views of any given group, but also the “‘insid- 
ers” views of themselves, and their responses to the “outsiders” stereotyping. 
Such analyses have yielded many fruitful results in the study of modern ethnic 
stereotypes, !? but ancient historians are not as fortunate as their modernist col- 
leagues, and must rely on data which are neither abundant nor representative. 
And yet, while the methods used by social scientists often prove inapplicable to 
the ancient evidence, the questions they raise should not be ignored, even when 
we must tease out as much information as possible from tiny crumbs of data. 

With all this in mind, we may turn to the sources. In what follows, I have 
chosen to focus on three ethnic groups — Paphlagonians, Scythians, and Phoeni- 
cians — and examine their widely divergent images in Greco-Roman eyes. Let me 
stress, however, that this choice is partly arbitrary, and that a choice of different 
nations would have led to slightly different results. For the sake of clarity, and to 
demonstrate the interrelations between the different sources that speak of a given 


'! For the vague and changing contents of such ethnic labels, see esp. Geiger 2002. 
!2 See, e.g., Davies 1990; Armstrong 1996; Peabody 1985 with Koomen and Biahler 1996. 
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nation, I present each survey in chronological order. As will quickly become 
apparent, only in the survey of the Paphlagonians’ image did I seek to examine all 
the available evidence. In the other two instances, the abundance of the available 
evidence makes an exhaustive survey not only impossible, but also quite unnec- 
essary.!3 In all three cases, however, I try to examine the ethnic group’s image not 
only in Classical literature, but in rabbinic literature as well. Produced by the 
Jews of Palestine and Babylonia in the first half of the first millennium CE, and 
written in Hebrew and Aramaic, this vast literary corpus — which, it must be 
stressed, displays far fewer ethnic stereotypes than Greek or Latin literature — can 
shed some light on how different groups were perceived by other members of the 
ancient world, outside the narrow confines of Classical literature. Moreover, in 
each case I examine not only each group’s image in the eyes of its beholders, but 
also whether we have any evidence documenting the reactions of members of that 
group to such stereotypes, and what that evidence reveals about their perceptions 
of the ways in which they were seen by the outside world. As will soon become 
apparent, there are many differences among the Paphlagonians, the Scythians and 
the Phoenicians on this score too. 


2 RK 


The first people on whom we focus are the Paphlagonians, dwelling in the region 
of the Black Sea coast and the mountainous hinterland between Bithynia and the 
Halys river. In spite of their relative geographical proximity to the Greek- 
speaking world, and of the frequent references to the Black Sea area in Classical 
literature, the Paphlagonians have mostly failed to impress their Greek or Roman 
observers in any conspicuous manner. In the Jliad, they are mentioned several 
times, and their image is that of stout warriors, ranged with the Trojans’ allied 
forces. Their leader, Pylaemenes, is described as brave (2.851; 5.576), and the 
Paphlagonians themselves are “great-hearted” (5.577: P. weyo8vuwv; 13.656: P. 
ueyaAntopec). But in spite of Homer’s enormous influence on every strand of 
later Greek literature, his positive references to the Paphlagonians, vague and 
general as they are, did not strike a chord in his readers’ hearts.!* At least one 
Paphlagonian, however, a metal-miner named Atotas who was buried in Athens 
in the 2nd half of the 4th century BCE, was proudly described on his tombstone as 
a “great-hearted” (ueyG&@vpoc) Paphlagonian, a descendant of that Pylaemenes 
who had once been killed by Achilles.!> Like other foreigners confronted with 


'3 Unless otherwise stated, all translations are my own. 

'4 The same, we may note, is true for Homer’s assessment of many other peoples, such as 
the Phrygians, the Lydians or the Carians: he knows none of the stereotypes that later become 
associated with them. Below, we shall have the occasion to examine the most striking exception 
to this general rule. For Homer's own “ethnography,” see Murray 1989. 

'S See IG II? 10051 (= Osborne and Byrne 1996, no. 5973), with Lauffer 1955, pp. 124, 132, 
and esp. 198-203 (a reference I owe to Hans-Joachim Gehrke) and Babler 1998, pp. 94-97, 230. 
For other self-styled descendants of Pylaemenes, see Cornelius Nepos, Dat. 2; Strabo, Geog. 
123-15 
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their group’s collective image in a host-culture’s literature, he too preferred to 
use the positive stereotypes connected with his ethnos and ignore the less- 
flattering ones, to which we shall soon turn. In this case, he even improved upon 
the Homeric tradition itself, in which Pylaemenes was mortally wounded by 
Menelaus (//. 5.576-579), but reemerged in a later scene (//. 13.658), causing 
much vexation to Homer’s ancient readers. Atotas, at least, seems to have thought 
that having one’s ancestor killed by the mightiest of the Achaean warriors was a 
more respectable addition to one’s CV.!® And several centuries later, we find the 
city of Cromna/Amastris on the Paphlagonian coast, which had briefly been 
mentioned by Homer in the “catalogue of ships,” among the many cities and 
peoples who claimed the Poet as a native son — without, however, explicitly turn- 
ing him into a Paphlagonian.!” 

For Herodotus, always curious about the customs and manners of other 
peoples, the Paphlagonians seem to have offered little that was worthy of men- 
tion. He noted, in a celebrated generalization, that the nations who dwell along 
the Black Sea coast, the Scythians excepted, are the most ignorant of all men, and 
none of them has any claim to wisdom (4.46). This assessment of the Pontic 
peoples’ stupidity will be echoed in many strands of later Greek literature, 
reemerging in the modern period in a cluster of “Pontic jokes.”!8 But Herodotus’ 
account makes it clear that he was thinking not only of the Paphlagonians, and his 
descriptions of that nation elsewhere (esp. 7.72) reveal no special practices or 
qualities associated with it. 

This lack of interest in the Paphlagonians is evident in other fifth-century 
writers, the only exception being Aristophanes, who mentions them time and 
again in his Knights. In this thinly-disguised political allegory, “Paphlagon,” a 
slave of Demus (“the people”), is denounced as a scoundrel by two other slaves, 
and ousted by the sausage-seller Agoracritus (“the market’s choice”) and the 
Athenian Knights. A slave named “Paphlagon” would not have surprised Aris- 
tophanes’ audience, given the Greek tendency to name slaves after their place of 
origin, and given the lively trade in slaves from all regions of Asia Minor.'? But 
the description of Paphlagon’s activities in Demus’ house is replete with allu- 
sions to the career of the rising Athenian politician, Cleon, and no one in the 
audience would have failed to understand that it was he, and not the Paphlago- 
nians, whom Aristophanes was attacking.2? Moreover, it seems clear — and 
seemed so to Aristophanes’ earlier readers — that the choice of “Paphlagon” as 
Cleon’s allegorical name was determined first and foremost by Aristophanes’ 


'6 But note also Lauffer 1955, pp. 200-202, who sees Atotas as following a variant tradition, 
later recorded in Dictys Cretensis 3.5. It is also possible that the insertion of Achilles was aided 
by his known connections with the Black Sea regions. 

'7 See Il, 2.855, with Robert 1980, pp. 414-419, 

'8T have had no access to Tsopanides 2000. 

'9 See Strabo, Geog. 7.3.12; Neil 1909, p. 6. I have had no access to Fragiadakis 1986. 

20 And cf. Nub. 581, where Aristophanes calls Cleon tov Geoiai exOpov Pupcodéyny 
Moaaayova. 
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desire to put the pun IlagAayav-naoAGCa to good use.?! The pun itself is made 
explicit in line 919, when the Chorus of Knights, hearing Paphlagon’s speech, 
exclaims “The man is boiling; stop, stop, going over the top” (avip zagAacet, 
nave, nad’ / bnepCéwv).22 Nevertheless, it is not unlikely that in choosing 
“Paphlagon” as his protagonist’s name Aristophanes was also hoping to utilize 
some bad reputation which the Paphlagonians enjoyed in his audience’s eyes. 
Such a stereotype seems to be presupposed at the play’s very beginning, when 
Cleon-Paphlagon is described as a scoundrel and as “the foremost Paphlagonian” 
(np@toc [abdAayévev) — apparently, this was not a compliment. But apart from 
this general, and vague, reference to the Paphlagonians’ negative image, no 
specific anti-Paphlagonian stereotypes appear anywhere in the play, in spite of 
the obvious opportunity to insert them. For Aristophanes, it seems, there was 
nothing about the Paphlagonians that was specific enough to be used in attacking 
Cleon, or in assuring a laugh from his audience. 

The scarcity of specific stereotypes connected with the Paphlagonians is 
apparent in later sources too. Xenophon describes the Greek soldiers’ march 
through Paphlagonia, but has little to say about the Paphlagonians themselves, 
beyond stressing the strength of their cavalry and their envoys’ surprise upon 
seeing the dances of some of Xenophon’s men. Cicero uses “Paphlagonian ob- 
scurity and Cappadocian deserts” as a rhetorical trope, but his works, so rich in 
ethnic stereotypes, are unusually silent when it comes to Paphlagonians. And 
Strabo’s long description of Paphlagonia is equally disappointing for its lack of 
any reference to some outstanding quality or practice associated with its inhabit- 
ants.?3 More informative is a passage in Quintus Curtius, who relates how Philo- 
tas was accused because he “used to make fun of rustic people, calling them 
‘Phrygians’ and ‘Paphlagonians’.” Such a habit clearly implies a widely dissem- 
inated image of both nations as proverbially rustic and ignorant, and the Phry- 
gians’ notoriety in this regard is vouched for by other writers as well.?* As for the 
Paphlagonians, however, it is only with Lucian, and only in one of his works, that 
we get a more detailed description of their character. As this is an interesting case 
of the rhetorical uses of ethnic stereotyping in Antiquity, we may devote more 
time to examining it in detail. 

Lucian’s Alexander, a blistering attack on the now-dead religious entrepre- 
neur of Abonoteichus who had founded such a successful oracular shrine, pro- 
vides several interesting notices about the Paphlagonians, in whose native territo- 
ry Abonoteichus lay. They first appear in Lucian’s account of the debate between 
Alexander and his early partner, Cocconas, over the ideal location for the shrine 


21Cf. Suda, s.v. Magaayav (vol. 4, p. 71 Adler), and Eustathius, Comm. in Homeri II. 2.851 
(vol. 1, p. 566 van der Valk) with Long 1986, p. 114. But note Davies 1971, p. 318. 

22 Cf. Pax 314-5, where the Athenians are warned lest Cleon, already dead, radAdlov Kai 
KeKpayas, Sorep Hvix’ évOad Av / éunodav nuiv yévntat etc. 

3 Xenophon, Anab. 5.6.1-10; 6.1.1-14; cf. Hell. 4.1.1-28; Cicero, De lege agr. 2.21.55: 
Strabo, Geog., 12.3.8-12. 

*4 Quintus Curtius 6.11.4. For Phrygians as ignorant, see, e.g., Herodas 3.36; cf. Suetonius, 
Tepi BAaoonuiwy, p. 59 Taillardat. Cf. Pausanias 1.23.8. 
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they wished to establish. Cocconas suggested Chalcedon as a good site for their 
enterprise, citing the town’s superb geographical location. But Alexander, ac- 
cording to Lucian, 


preferred his own home, saying, correctly, that to undertake such a venture they needed 
“thick-heads” (nayéwv) and simpletons (jA18iwv) to be their victims, and such, he said, 
were the Paphlagonians who lived up above Abonoteichus, who were for the most part 
superstitious (S€totdaipovac) and rich [or, simpletons] (wAovoiovs [A1Giouc]). Whenever 
a man showed up with someone to play the flute or the tambourine or the cymbals, telling 
fortunes with a sieve, as the saying goes, they were instantly all agog over him and stared at 
him as if he were a god from heaven.?5 


The image of the Paphlagonians as dim-witted and superstitious, attributed 
here to Alexander himself, pervades Lucian’s entire account of this prophet’s 
success. Nowhere is his view more strongly expressed than in his remark that the 
people of Paphlagonia and Pontus, thick-headed (nayéot) and uneducated (dmat- 
Sevto1c) as they are, must be forgiven for their failure to expose Alexander’s 
tricks, which would have fooled all but the greatest of skeptics.2° Here, Lucian 
deliberately stresses the Paphlagonians’ proximity to Pontus, for the image of 
Pontic stupidity was, as we already noted, quite wide-spread. In fact, Lucian 
might have been thinking of one specific passage in Menander’s Samia, where 
the people of Pontus were characterized as “mayeic yépovtec.”?? We shall soon 
turn to another example of Lucian’s sophisticated manipulation of Athenian 
comedy. 

With Lucian, then, we are confronted with a clear set of anti-Paphlagonian 
stereotypes, focusing on their stupidity and superstition. But the harsh tone of 
Lucian’s attack need not imply a general surge in anti-Paphlagonian sentiments 
in Lucian’s time or place, for it was no more than a rhetorical device, aimed at 
further discrediting the deceased charismatic leader by denigrating his earlier 
followers. Ethnic stereotypes were a favorite tool of Greco-Roman rhetors, and 
their use — by way of encomium (€yx@ytov; /aus) or invective (woyoc; vitupera- 
tio) — was warmly recommended by the rhetorical manuals.”* To discredit an 
opponent or a witness, one could always refer to that person’s origin, and to the 
negative characteristics associated with that ethnic group.’ Lucian, well-versed 
in all the tricks of the trade, played up the Paphlagonians’ reputation for stupidity 
and superstition to make his damnation of Alexander even more effective. Else- 


25 Lucian, Alex. 9 (tr. A.M. Harmon, LCL IV, pp. 186-189, with minor modifications; for 
the textual variants, see Victor 1997, p. 86). 

26 Ibid. 17; cf. 11, 44, and 45 (tig MadAayovov pwpias), for further allusions to the 
Paphlagonians’ stupidity. Cf. Caster 1938, pp. 17-19: Marek 1993, pp. 82-88, 115. 

27 Menander, Sam. 98. Note that Lucian explains nayeig as the term for “big fish” tH 
NATPLM TOV UGYWV dwvi (Alex. 6). 

28 See, e.g., the Scholia on Hermogenes’ On Issues (Rhetores Graeci IV, p. 344 Walz); Ps.- 
Hermogenes, Prosgymnasmata 7 (p. 15 Rabe); Auctor ad Her. 3.6.10, and the sources cited by 
Burgess 1902, pp. 119-122. 

29 See, e.g., Cicero, Pro Scauro 42-45 (Sardinians); Pro Fonteio 30-31 (Gauls), Pro Flacco 
65 (Phrygians, Carians, Mysians, Jews, Lydians), etc., and Vasaly 1993, pp. 131-155, 191-243. 
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where, he even used the Sinopean origins of the Cynic philosopher Diogenes to 
describe him as a runaway Paphlagonian slave, though Diogenes probably never 
saw himself as a Paphlagonian.2° And while we do not know much about 
Alexander’s own sense of ethnic identity, we do know that he chose to rename 
Abonoteichus, where he had founded his shrine, “Ionopolis,” after the epony- 
mous forefather of all Ionians.3! Unlike the metal-miner Atotas, who highlighted 
his Paphlagonian origins, Alexander seems to have down-played any Paphlago- 
nian connection for himself or his followers. His enemies, however, could not 
pass up the opportunity to use his ancestral origins against him. 

Lucian’s anti-Paphlagonian statements may be rhetorically motivated, but 
this need not entirely vitiate their usefulness as indicators of the Paphlagonians’ 
image at the time, especially when coming from the pen of a man born in 
neighboring Samosata. What is more disturbing, however, is that Lucian was not 
above inventing his own ethnic stereotypes on an ad hoc basis. To see how this 
was done, we must carefully examine his account of Alexander’s celebration of 
his “mysteries.” In the midst of the performance, Lucian reports, Alexander 
appeared, dressed as a priest, followed by his Paphlagonian attendants, “wearing 
brogues and belching much garlic-brine” (kapBativac brodeSeuevoi, TOAATV 
THY CKOpOddAuny Epvyyavovtec).*2 The brogues at the Paphlagonians’ feet call 
for no special comment, given their rustic image, but the second reference is 
highly interesting, for it seems to imply a connection between Paphlagonians and 
the smell of garlic. Given the common human tendency to characterize people by 
what they eat and how they smell, it would be tempting to see here a testimony to 
the Paphlagonians’ image as garlic-eaters.3> The issue is far more complex, 
however, for Lucian’s “garlic-brine” (oxopoddAun) — an extremely rare word in 
Greek literature — was lifted straight out of Aristophanes’ Knights, where Cleon- 
Paphlagon is twice connected with that specific ingredient.* In the first instance, 
an oracle foretells Paphlagon’s fall, the destruction of the Paphlagonians’ garlic- 
brine, and the victory of the sausage-sellers (197-200). In the second, the sau- 
sage-seller Agoracritus relates a dream he had, in which Athena poured ambrosia 
on Demus’ head and garlic-brine on that of Paphlagon (1092-95). In commenting 
on these passages, some scholars have adduced Lucian’s reference to the Pa- 
phlagonians’ belches as evidence that this particular nation may have been 
associated with garlic-brine, thus explaining Aristophanes’ joke.?° But this seems 
quite unfounded, as it attempts to elucidate an Aristophanic passage through a 
comment of Lucian that was clearly based on the very same passage. For Aris- 


*® Lucian, Fug. 27; cf. Pseudol. 27, where Paphlagonian, Cappadocian and Bactrian are 
contrasted with the noble Greek language. 

3! See Alex. 58, with Robert 1980, pp. 411-414 and Victor 1997, pp. 169-170. 

>? Tbid. 39. 

33 As was done by Neil 1909, p. 33; Marek 2000, p. 282. 

34 For Lucian’s extensive use of Aristophanes, see Lederberger 1905, and Householder 
1941, pp. 4-5. Neither author discusses this specific passage. Cf. Bompaire, 1958, esp. pp. 480- 
482. 

55 See, e.g., Neil 1909, p. 33. 
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tophanes himself, on the other hand, garlic-brine was in no way a typically 
Paphlagonian dish, not even a typically foreign one, for in his Ecclesiazusae it 
appears as part of an average Athenian’s breakfast.°° Moreover, the connection 
between Aristophanes’ “Paphlagon” and garlic-brine may even be directly relat- 
ed to Cleon’s profession, for being the owner of a tannery, a notoriously-smelly 
line of work, he was an easy target when it came to bodily odors.3” Lucian, 
however, through a willful and playful allusion to Aristophanes’ “Paphlagon,” 
presented the smell of garlic-brine as characteristic of Alexander’s Paphlagonian 
followers. 

This example of how Lucian’s fertile literary imagination produced what 
might otherwise seem like a wide-spread ethnic stereotype must serve for us as a 
warning. In the study of ethnic stereotypes, it is always important to separate 
social facts and literary topoi from ad hoc inventions — statements that sound like 
established assessments of some nation’s behavior or character, but in fact were 
made up to suit the exigencies of the rhetorical moment. To make sure that a 
stereotyping statement indeed reflects an established generalization, we must 
always look for parallel statements elsewhere, be it in the same author’s writings 
or, preferably, in those of others. Only when such corroborating evidence is 
found can we be certain that a consistent pattern of ethnic stereotyping does 
indeed emerge. 

Given what we have seen thus far, we should not be surprised to find negative 
assessments of several individual Paphlagonians. These would include (a) Thys, 
the Paphlagonian king who was included in the list of humanity’s most famous 
gluttons; (b) Boa, the Paphlagonian hetaira who was said to have been the mother 
of Philetaerus, ruler of Pergamum; (c) the Paphlagonian Theophilus, “a savage 
man” (Gyptov Gvépa), whom the people of Tralles hired to do the dirty work 
when Mithridates ordered the massive executions of all the Romans in Asia 
Minor; (d) the three ignorant Paphlagonian brutes who beat up an Egyptian rhetor 
in Libanius’ Autobiography; and (e) Pantagathus, the Paphlagonian fool (u@pdc) 
who was the butt of an epigram by Palladas in the late fourth century AD.** In all 
these cases the reporters’ attitude to Paphlagonians is not made explicit, but 
seems implied in the stories themselves, and conforms with what we have already 
seen. Much less expected, however, is the assessment of Socrates, the Church 
historian: 

The Phrygians are more temperate than other nations; indeed, Phrygians seldom swear. For 

Scythians and Thracians are irascible, while those dwelling in the Orient are quite addicted 

to sensual pleasures. But the Paphlagonians and Phrygians are prone to neither of these 

qualities, nor do they currently care much for the horse-races and the theater. This, I think, 
is why they, and those who are like-minded, readily accepted Novatian’s writings, since 


%6 Ec, 291; cf. Cratinus fr. 150 Kassel-Austin. 

37 For the smells exuding from Paphlagon-Cleon, cf. Eq. 44, 47, 104, 136, 892. Merry 1895, 
p. 15, suggests that garlic-brine was used for the treatment of hides and the manufacture of 
leather, but I know of no evidence to support this claim. 

38 See Aelian, VH 1.27; Athenaeus, 13.577b; Appian, Mithr. 90; Libanius, Or. 1. 85; Palla- 
das in AP 11.340, respectively. 
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they consider fornication an abominable defilement. In fact, even among the followers of 
other heresies one finds that those who live temperate lives are Phrygians and Paphlago- 
nians. And I think that it is for the same reason that those dwelling in the Western regions 
also followed Novatian.*? 


While this statement contradicts most of what we have seen so far, its logic 
within the context of Socrates’ work is not hard to see. Wishing to explain how it 
was that the Novatian’s “heresy,” with its emphasis on chastity and the avoidance 
of sins, was so successful in Phrygia and Paphlagonia (a phenomenon to which he 
had already pointed in an earlier section of his History), Socrates presented the 
natives’ moral rectitude as a well-known fact.4° Once again, we find ethnic ste- 
reotypes invented on an ad hoc basis. 

Socrates’ assessment of the Paphlagonians is a good point at which to end our 
survey of what Greek and Roman writers had to say about that nation, and to 
review its results.4! Even when allowance is made for the fragmentary nature of 
our evidence,” and for the few references I undoubtedly missed, it seems quite 
clear that there is no clear-cut image of the Paphlagonian people in Greco-Roman 
literature. They were generally considered to be rustic and stupid, but not excep- 
tionally so — the Phrygians, for example, were far more prominent on that score, 
and were also noted for their cowardice, villainy, and other negative qualities.* 
The Paphlagonians, on the other hand, were mildly commended by a few authors, 
mildly rebuked by a few others, and caricatured by Lucian — but on the whole 
they failed to make any lasting impression on the many ancient authors who 
mentioned them. None of their ethnic qualities became proverbial — as did, for 
example, Phrygian cowardice, Carian worthlessness, Phoenician treachery, and 
so on. And their ethnic name was not verbalized in a manner similar to verbs such 
as kpntiCa, “to lie”, aiyuntidCa, “to scheme,” €yKAtkiGopat, “to be wicked,” 
goivikiCw (see below), the various -oxv8- verbs (see below) and so on. They 
were almost never mentioned in the numerous ancient discussions of various 
nations’ contributions to human civilization, or in the ecological, astrological, 
and physiognomic discussions of national characters.** Finally, even the exten- 
sive Greek and Roman catalogues of the great figures of human history included 
very few Paphlagonians. In sum, the Paphlagonians’ collective image in Greco- 
Roman literature is very faint indeed. This is, moreover, equally true of rabbinic 


39 Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 4.28.9-13 (p. 264 Hansen). 

40 For the spread of Novatianism in Paphlagonia, see HE 2.38.29-32 (p. 167 Hansen). 

4! For their negative image in later Byzantine literatue, a subject that lies outside the scope 
of the present paper, see, e.g., John Lydus, De magistr. 1.47; Procopius, Anecd. 16.7; Schol. in 
Lucianum pp. 182-3, 223, 279 Rabe; and esp. Constantine Porphyrog., De thematibus 7 (p. 72 
Pertusi); cf. above, n. 21. 

42 Note, e.g., a lost work on Paphlagonia by Alexander Polyhistor — FGrH 273 F68-69, and 
cf. FGrH 778 F1. 

43 For some of the anti-Phrygian stereotypes, see de Labriolle 1913, pp. 3-11; cf. above, 
n. 24. 

44 For minor exceptions, see Eustathius (vol. 4, p. 165 van der Valk) and the Scholia (vol. 4, 
p. 475 Erbse) to Homer, //. 18.219, on a Paphlagonian trumpet called Bdivoc; and cf. Plutarch, 
De Iside et Osiride 69 (Mor. 378F), for a bit of supposedly-Paphlagonian religious lore. 
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literature, where neither Paphlagonia nor its inhabitants are ever mentioned.45 
Finally, I know of no examples in Greek or Latin literature of a native Paphlago- 
nian’s reaction to his people’s image in other peoples’ eyes, the only exception 
being Lucian’s claim that Alexander of Abonoteichus had made conscious use of 
his compatriots’ stupidity. And while the claims of some Paphlagonians to be 
descendants of Homer’s Pylaemenes or the claims upon Homer himself by the 
city of Cromna/Amastris demonstrate some Paphlagonians’ attempts to enhance 
their image in Greek eyes, their efforts are a far cry from those of many Phoeni- 
cians, for example, to whom we shall turn below. 


RK 


From the Paphlagonians, living in relative proximity to the centers of Greek 
culture, we move to a much more distant people, the Scythians. These dwellers of 
the regions north and northeast of the Black Sea, often divided by Greek and 
Roman writers into many subgroups and tribes, appear throughout ancient litera- 
ture as wagon-bearing nomads, mounted archers roaming the proverbial “Scyth- 
ian deserts” near the edges of the universe and living on the milk and cheese that 
their herds provided. This common image, however, stood at the basis of two 
diametrically opposed assessments of the Scythians’ behavior and character, as 
even a brief survey of the abundant evidence would show.*6 

Unlike the Paphlagonians, the Scythians are not explicitly mentioned in the 
Homeric corpus, but one passage has been interpreted, from the earliest period, as 
referring to them. It occurs at the very beginning of book 13 of the liad, when 
Zeus raises his eyes and sees “the land of the Thracian horsemen, and of the 
Mysians who fight hand-to-hand, and of the proud milk-drinking Hippemolgi 
(Gyavdév' Inxnpory@v / yAuKtodcywv) and of the Abii, the most righteous of men 
CABi@v te Sika1otdtwav GvOpadnwv).”47 From the context, it is clear that the 
Hippemolgi (“Mare-milkers”) and Abii are northern peoples, but their exact 
geographical location remains obscure, as is perforce their identity. As early as 
Hesiod, however, it is the Scythians who are specifically identified as “mare- 
milkers.”48 Moreover, both Aeschylus and Choerilus briefly refer to the Scyth- 
ians as “well-governed” (etvopot) and “law-abiding” (voutpot) furnishing fur- 
ther evidence of their favorable image in early Greek literature.*” 


45 In contrast, note the rabbinic references to Cappadocia(ns), listed in Krauss 1898, vol. 1, 
pp. 558-559. 

46 In what follows, I have made much use of Riese 1875; Lovejoy and Boas 1935, esp. pp. 
315-344; Johnson 1959; Hartog 1980; Lévy 1981; Shaw 1982-83; Gardiner-Garden 1987. I 
have had no access to Latyschev 1890-1906. 

47 Il, 13.4-6. 

48 Hesiod, fr. 150, 15 Merkelbach-West: ZxvOac immnpodyouc. Cf. fr. 151, for Hesiod’s 
reference to Homer’s milk-eaters (Glactophagoi) as wagon-dwellers. 

49 Aesch. fr. 198 Radt, and cf. Eumen. 703 and fr. 196 Radt. Choerilus fr. 319 Bernabé = fr. 
5 Lloyd-Jones-Parsons. 
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In contrast with such passing references to the Scythians, Herodotus’ account 
of this nation is extremely detailed — in fact, the Scythians are the subject of his 
second-longest ethnographic excursus, second only to that devoted to Egypt. But 
unlike his apparent admiration for Egypt, Herodotus’ attitude to the Scythians 
was quite ambivalent. As we already noted, he excluded the Scythians from his 
general assessment of the Black Sea peoples as stupid, and as contributing little to 
world civilization (4.46). In that context, he specifically mentioned the Scythian 
Anacharsis, of whom he had more to say in a subsequent passage (4.76-77). He 
also added that: 


The Scythian people (although I do not praise them in other respects) discovered the one 
thing which is the greatest in all human affairs in a way wiser than all other men known to 
us. This greatest thing they devised in such a way that no one who attacks them can escape, 
and no one can catch them if they wish to hide. For men who have established neither cities 
nor fortresses, but are all house-carrying mounted archers who live not on agriculture but on 
herding, and carry their houses on wagons, how could they not be war-evading and 
impossible to attack? (4.46). 


The Scythians’ freedom and their success in repelling a Persian invader (cf. 
4.118-142), were a cause of some admiration for the historian of the Persian 
Wars. And yet, while Herodotus praised this Scythian quality, “in other respects” 
they clearly were found lacking. Why this was so is not hard to see, as Herodotus 
next describes various Scythian customs, including their habit of sacrificing one 
of every hundred war captives (4.62), of drinking the blood of the first man they 
kill (4.64), of scalping their fallen enemies and using the scalps as napkins and 
garments (4.64), of fashioning the remaining skulls — and even those of their own 
relatives — into drinking vessels (4.65), and so on.°° Herodotus does not comment 
on each of these practices, but there is little doubt that he found them not only 
intriguing but also repulsive. The Scythians’ actions spoke for themselves, and 
further comments were quite unnecessary. 

For Herodotus, then, the Scythians presented an interesting mixture of good 
and bad practices and qualities. It must be stressed, however, that Herodotus 
stands out as an exception in the Greek and Roman accounts of the Scythians, not 
only in the great detail of his exposition, but also in his studious attempt to avoid 
idealizing the Scythians on the one hand or reviling them on the other. He mostly 
ignored the poetic image of the Scythians as the most just of all people, and in 
some cases even sought to correct existing misconceptions of this nation. He 
insisted, for example, that the Greeks were wrong in claiming that the Scythians 
share their wives in common, for it was only the Massagetae, further east, who 
observed this practice.>! Yet while refusing to accept the idealizing view of the 
Scythians, he was also careful to avoid focusing only on those Scythian practices 
that every Greek would have found repugnant. Reserving his fully negative 
judgment to the remote Androphagi (‘“Man-eaters”), whom he explicitly de- 


50 Cf. also his accounts of Scythian cruelty and lawlessness elsewhere in his history: 1.73; 
1.106, etc. 

>! 1.216; for Herodotus’ familiarity with the idealizing traditions about the Scythians see 
also 4.26. 
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scribed as a non-Scythian people, Herodotus did his best to present his readers 
with all that he knew, through autopsy and hearsay, about the Scythians.5? His 
account may not be free of errors, but at least it lacks the deliberate moralizing 
that characterizes much of the subsequent descriptions of the Scythians. 

While Herodotus was offering as unbiased a picture of the Scythians as he 
possibly could, other writers tended to seize especially upon the juicier sections 
of the available accounts of the northern nomads. The Scythians’ cannibalism, 
scalp-napkins and skull-utensils were repeatedly rehearsed in subsequent litera- 
ture.5? They also gave rise to a whole set of “ethnic verbs,” — dnooxvOiCa, 
EvoKVvOLC, ETLOKVOICM, oKVOiCH, NEepLoKvOiCw, and so on — mostly having to 
do with scalping or with immoderate drinking. Needless to say, the mythical 
associations of Scythia with the sufferings of Iphigenia in Tauris, with the figure 
of Medea and with the Amazons all strengthened the Scythians’ notoriety for 
savagery and cruelty, and the same is true for the dubious pedigree of their 
mythical ancestor, Scythes, the offspring of Hercules and the monstrous viper- 
woman Echidna.™ Here, as elsewhere (e.g., the stories of King Diomedes and of 
Thracian savagery), the constant rehearsing and reshaping of the ancient myths 
was both an important generator of ethnic stereotypes and a powerful vehicle for 
their dissemination. Moreover, to Herodotus’ catalogue of Scythian practices 
new examples were constantly added, such as their habit of slitting the noses of 
male foreigners and disfiguring the female ones with tattoos.°> Throughout later 
literature, Scythian cruelty was proverbial, so that horrendously brutal actions 
could be referred to as “deeds worthy of Scythians and Gauls,” and their perpetra- 
tors as “clothed by cruelty more savage than Scythian custom.”>* Even Josephus, 
who was not prone to much ethnic stereotyping, described the Scythians as 
“reveling in the murder of humans, and only slightly better than wild beasts.”>7 
But no less characteristic of the Scythians’ image in Greek and Roman eyes was 
their stupidity and boorishness, so that a speaker wishing to mock his rival could 
claim that he was no better than a Scythian.*® But this harsh image of the 
Scythians did not entirely replace the older view of the Scythians’ justice. Epho- 
rus, for example, bitterly complained of the “bad press” to which the Scythians 
were constantly subjected. As Strabo put it, 


52 For the Androphagi, see 4.18 (€Ovog ... obSapa¢ ZK vOrKdv), and esp. 4.106. 

53 See, e.g., Sophocles, fr. 473 Radt; Dissoi Logoi 2.13; Plato, Euthyd. 299e-300a (and cf. 
Resp. 4.435e); Pliny, NH 6.20.53, 7.2.9; Plut., De ser. num. vind. 10 (Mor. 555b). 

54 See, e.g., the many references to human sacrifice among the Scythians of the Tauris 
region — Lucan, BC 1.446; Pausanias 1.43.1; Plut., De superst. 13 (Mor. 171b); Appian, Mithr. 
15.102; Lucian, Dial. deor. 3.1, 18.1; Sacr. 13. For Scythes’ dubious origins, see, ¢.g., Herodot- 
us 4.8-10, 

55 Clearchus fr. 46 Wehrli, in Athenaeus 12.524c. 

56 Polyb. 9.34.11: ZkvOdv Kai Tadutoy épya. 3 Macc 7.5: vopov LKvO@v ayptwtépay 
éunenoprnpevor Lotta. Cf. Philo, Leg. 10, etc. 

57 Josephus, C.Ap. 2.269. Cf. War 7.251. 

58 Lucian, Pseudol. 2; Ps.-Plut., Vitae dec. orat., Demosthenes (Mor, 847f). Cf. Aeschines’ 
many references to Demosthenes’ Scythian grandmother — De fals. legat. 78, 180; In Ctesiph. 
171-2, etc. For Scythian stupidity, see also Adamantius, Physiog. 2. 37 (vol. 1, p. 393 Foerester). 
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Ephorus, in the fourth book of his history... says towards the end that the mode of life both 
of the Sauromatae and of the other Scythians are unlike, for, whereas some are so cruel that 
they even eat human beings, others abstain from eating any living creature whatever. Now 
the other writers, he says, tell only about their savagery, because they know that the terrible 
and the marvelous are startling, but one should tell the opposite facts too and make them 
patterns of conduct. He himself, therefore, will write about those who follow “most just” 
habits, for there are some of the Scythian Nomads who feed on mare’s milk and excel all 
men in justice; and they are mentioned by the poets...°° 


Ephorus goes on to cite the above-quoted passages from Homer and Hesiod, 
and further praises the Scythians for their just and exemplary lives. Any Greek 
claims to the contrary were based either on cheap sensationalism or on an honest 
confusion between the good Scythians and the bad ones. The idealization of the 
Scythians, in other words, did not have to suffer from that nation’s vilification in 
some, or even most, of contemporary Greek literature.©° And neither the idealiza- 
tion nor the vilification of these not-so-distant people seems to have been greatly 
influenced by Greek and Roman encounters with real Scythians, though such 
encounters are amply recorded in our sources. The presence of Scythian public 
slaves in 5th-century Athens has left us with little more than Aristophanes’ 
hilarious descriptions of boorish Scythian “policemen” who cannot get their 
Greek sentences straight.6! Alexander’s march through Asia gave the Greeks 
some accurate knowledge of new lands and people, but in the Scythian case it 
only gave rise to a wonderful account of the conqueror’s encounter with Homer’s 
Abii — still living their lives of simplicity and justice, and still independent after 
all these years.®? And Ovid’s ten-year stay in Tomis produced many whiny verses 
on the harsh climate and rough inhabitants of the Black Sea region, but no 
correctives to the standard ethnographical clichés. 

The Scythians of one’s imagination and of received literary tradition were too 
appealing to be deconstructed. Real Scythians, apparently unable to match their 
image in their beholders’ eyes, were simply ignored. Thus, while the pages of 
Classical literature are not devoid of Scythians who speak for themselves, the 
words they utter always turn out to belong to standard Greek discourse. Be it in 
the supposed letters of the Scythian sage Anacharsis or in the speech of a 
Scythian envoy in Quintus Curtius or in Lucian’s “Scythian” dialogues, we 
always find a “Scythian” speaker used by Greek writers as a mouthpiece for 
Greek ideas.®? Even the rhetorical handbooks recommended such exercises as 
“Scythian nomads founded a city and became sick,” where one had to compose 
the speech of the man who had convinced them to abandon their ancestral 


59 Ephorus, FGrH 70 F42 in Strabo, Geog. 7.3.9 (tr. H.L. Jones, LCL vol. 3, p. 205). 

60 See also the idealization of the Scythians in Ps.-Scymnus 850-859; Nicolaus of Dam- 
ascus FGrH 90 F104; Justin (Pompeius Trogus) 2.2-3; Horace, Carm. 3.24.9-24; Dio Chrys., 
Or. 69.6. 

61 See Aristophanes, Thesm. 1001-7, 1176-1199, etc., with Long 1986, pp. 105-107. 

© Arrian, Anab. 4.1.1; Quintus Curtius, 7.6.11; cf. Ammianus 23.6.53. 

63 For Anacharsis’ Letters, see Kindstrand 1981; for a Scythian envoy’s speech, Quintus 
Curtius 7.8.8-30; for Lucian’s “Scythian” dialogues, see below. 
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custom, or of the one who was now trying to convince them to revert to it.64 The 
Greek custom of putting words in the mouths of imaginary barbarian interlocu- 
tors was in no way unique to Scythians. Egyptian, Persian or Phoenician (but not 
Paphlagonian) parallels could easily be adduced. But in the Egyptian or Phoeni- 
cian cases we can set the Greeks’ account of imaginary interlocutors side-by-side 
with passages from the writings of “authentic” Greek- and Latin-writing natives, 
while in the Scythian case I know of no self-ascribed Scythian’s response to the 
Greek and Roman stereotypes attached to his people. And while sifting through 
the non-literary evidence might yield some interesting data on this score — as it 
did in the Paphlagonian case — it seems clear that the stereotyping of Scythians 
was little influenced by the reaction of the Scythians themselves.® 

As the above survey shows, the image of the Scythians in ancient literature 
consists of two diametrically opposed halves, both made up of highly exaggerat- 
ed qualities. On the one hand, they were the most just of all men, law-abiding 
nomads who shared all their properties in common and thus avoided all vice. On 
the other hand, they were uncivilized, irritable, and cruel, nomadic savages who 
were the bane of sedentary civilization. Unfortunately, modern scholars tend to 
focus solely on one half of this image at a time. Some stress the Scythians’ 
impossibly positive image, and explain it as resulting from the Greeks’ constant 
quest for political utopia among the distant barbarians. Others focus on the 
Scythians’ fame for inhuman savagery, and see this as part of the Greek view of a 
people whose lifestyle differed greatly from their own. But the Scythians’ real 
image in Greco-Roman literature is neither that of noble savages nor that of 
murderous brutes, but that of perfect schizophrenics, a collective version of Dr. 
Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. They are just men who slit noses and disfigure innocent 
women; nomads who abstain from meat but devour the flesh of their enemies; 
wise men who are the paragons of ignorance. Moreover, this schizophrenia is 
visible even in the smaller details of the Scythians’ image: some authors claimed 
that the Scythians did not know wine, while others reported their stiff drinks and 
penchant for drunkenness.°? Some insisted that the Scythians were stout and 
agile, while others described them as fat and lazy. Some called them the 


64 See Apsines, Ars rhet. (in Dilts and Kennedy 1997) 1.48, 54, 72; 2.15; 3.18; Philostratus, 
VS 2.5 (572-3). 

65 As Ann Kuttner suggested to me, Scythian art, so pastoral and eirenic, might serve as a 
useful pointer to the Scythians’ own attempt to enhance their idyllic image in the eyes of their 
beholders. 

66 In the early modern period, many of these stereotypes were transferred to the North 
American Indians (cf. Lovejoy and Boas 1935, p. 289), but this issue lies outside the scope of the 
present paper. 

67No wine in Scythia: E.g., Antiphanes, Bacchae fr. 58 Kassel-Austin; Aristotle, Anal. 
post. 1.13.78b30; Plutarch, Sept. sap. conv. 5 (Mor. 150e); Maximus of Tyre, Or. 21.6. Scythian 
drinks: Herodotus 6.84; Plato, Leg. 1.637d—e; Hieronymus Rhodius fr. 27 Wehrli ap. Athenaeus, 
Deipn. 11.499f, and Athenaeus, ibid.; Chamaeleon fr. 10 Wehrli in Athenaeus, Deipn. 10.427b; 
Anacreon fr. 356 Page in Athenaeus, Deipn. 10.427a; Achaeus, Aethon fr. 9 Snell in Athenaeus, 
Deipn. 10.427c and Athenaeus ibid. Cf. Lucian, Toxaris 45. 

68 Stout and agile: Justin (Pompeius Trogus) 2.1.13, 2.3.13. Fat and lazy: Hippocrates, Airs, 
Waters, Places 18-22. 
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youngest nation in the world, some the oldest.6? And some even insisted that the 
Black Sea, known as the EvEetvoc névtoc, was once called the “AE€evoc névtoc, 
because the natives dwelling around it, and especially the Scythians, used to 
sacrifice all foreigners who came there, eat them up, and turn their skulls into 
drinking-cups.”° 

Naturally, the contradictions in the Scythians’ image were not lost on some of 
their ancient observers, and various explanations were offered of their causes. 
Ephorus, as we already noted, suggested that there were different Scythian tribes, 
some of them extremely cruel, others extremely just. Clearchus, and then Strabo, 
replaced this tribal differentiation with a chronological one, claiming that the 
Scythians indeed had once enjoyed a life of well-governed justice, but were 
subsequently spoiled by their hybris, or by the corrupting influences of the for- 
eign cultures with which they came into contact.”! Other writers, however, were 
untroubled by the impossibly contradictory image of the Scythians, and did not 
hesitate to praise them exceedingly in some cases and revile them completely in 
others. Thus, when we survey Lucian’s many references to Scythians we find 
glowing accounts of their simplicity, honesty, loyalty, and friendship in his 
“Scythian” dialogues — the Anacharsis, the Scytha, and esp. the Toxaris. In his 
other works, however, and even in these three, we find many disparaging refer- 
ences to Scythian cruelty, savagery, and ignorance. Even of Anacharsis himself, 
Lucian noted that he was wise in spite of being a Scythian.’? Each of the Scy- 
thians’ two images was too well established, and too attractive, to be disqualified 
by Lucian solely on the basis of their glaring mutual inconsistency. Moreover, the 
lack of frequent and close encounters between Greeks and Scythians, and the 
total absence of Greek-speaking Scythian intellectuals who would be familiar 
with the Greek stereotypes and react to them, meant that the discrepancy between 
image and reality never became a real issue. The schizophrenic Scythian — the 
product of Greek political utopianism on the one hand and their fascination with, 
and fear of, the nomadic way of life on the other — was rarely challenged by 
contacts with real Scythians. 

Before leaving the Scythians, we may once again turn to rabbinic literature, 
which serves as the “test group” with which to assess the results garnered from 
the Classical texts. As in the case of the Paphlagonians, the Scythians too seem 
never to have been mentioned by the rabbis, though neighboring Sarmatia is 
occasionally mentioned by them; it appears, however, solely as a region lying “on 
the edges of the earth,” in whose inhabitants the rabbis show no interest whatso- 
ever.’> Having little use for Greek political philosophy or utopian primitivism, 
and running into very few Scythians in their daily lives, the rabbis had nothing to 
say about them. 


°° Youngest: E.g., Herodotus 4.5. Oldest: E.g., Justin (Pompeius Trogus) 2.1.5-21; Ammi- 
anus 22.15.2. 

™” Strabo, Geog. 7.3.6—7; cf. Pliny, NH 6.1.1. 

7! Clearchus fr. 46 Wehrli; Strabo, Geog., 7.3.7. 

7? Anach. 17: LKvOns pEév Eott, Goods 5é Gy, etc. 

73 See the detailed analysis of Goldenberg 1998. 
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From the Scythians we turn to a nation of whom Greeks and Romans had even 
more to say — the Phoenicians. Throughout ancient literature, these dwellers of 
the northeastern Mediterranean coastline are famous for their naval exploits and 
explorations, for their long-distance trade, and for their extensive network of 
colonies, spreading throughout the Mediterranean and beyond. This common 
view, however, stood at the basis of a far more detailed and nuanced image, one 
that was not only persistent, as was the Scythians’ image, but also plausible, and 
internally consistent, in ways that the Scythians’ image never was.’4 Moreover, 
and this too sets the Phoenicians apart from the Paphlagonians and the Scythians, 
the active participation of many Phoenicians in Greco-Roman culture has assured 
us much more evidence of their reactions to their own image in Greek and Roman 
eyes. 

Already in the Homeric poems, the Phoenicians’ image is extremely detailed 
and well defined. Phoenician mariners and first-class Phoenician merchandise 
can be met in every corner of the Mediterranean, and Greek visits to Phoenicia 
itself are in no way unusual.’> The Phoenicians’ overall image, however, is far 
from positive. Upon his return to Ithaca, the disguised Odysseus relates to his 
swine-herd Eumaeus (who does not recognize his master) how he had left Egypt 
— whose inhabitants had been extremely kind to him — with “a Phoenician, a 
deceitful man, a knave who had already caused much evil to men” (®oivi... 
Gvip anatnAra ei80, / TPaKtNIS, Og 57 NOAAG KaK avOpwnoroty Ewpyet), and 
stayed with him in Phoenicia for a year. The man then took him to Libya, to sell 
him there for a good price. “But Zeus devised for them destruction” — their ship 
was sunk in a storm, and Odysseus was saved (Od. 14.285-—315). The fact that this 
is yet another of Odysseus’ fictitious “autobiographies” matters little for our 
purpose, for his story clearly was meant to sound as plausible as possible. 
Moreover, Odysseus’ account is soon matched by Eumaeus’ own life-story, the 
story of a king’s son who was kidnapped by Phoenician merchants, “famed for 
their ships, knaves, carrying many trinkets in their dark ship” (Poivixec vavoik- 
Avt0L... / TPAKTAL, UUpt Gyovtes GAVpLAta vnt UEAGivy) who had come to his 
father’s kingdom. The sly (toAvmainaaAot) Phoenicians seduced one of the king’s 
servants, “a Phoenician woman who was beautiful and tall, and skilled in glorious 
crafts” (KaAn Te LEYGAN Te Kal GyAGG Epya t6via). They promised to bring her 
back to her home-country, and she promised to hand them much stolen gold, and 
her master’s son, in return. The Phoenicians stayed for a year, filled their ship 
with goods, and sent a messenger to the palace, “a man well versed in guile” 
(vip moAvidptc), who pretended to be selling a golden necklace but in fact 
signaled the woman to make her escape. She came to the ship, with the child and 
three stolen goblets, and they all sailed away under the cover of dark. The woman 
eventually drowned, but the boy was brought to Ithaca and sold to Laertes, ending 


74 For what follows, see especially Mazza et al. 1988; Mazza 1988; Dubuisson 1983; Millar 
1983 and 1993, pp. 264-295, and 1997. 
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up as a swine-herd (Od. 15.403—84). In these stories one can already see a highly 
developed image of the Phoenicians as merchants and slave-dealers, traveling far 
and wide and meddling in other peoples’ affairs; they are skilled, shrewd, and 
dishonest, always ready for a shady deal.” 

This remained, in essence, the image of the Phoenicians and their descen- 
dants for many centuries to come; they are, in fact, the only ethnic group whose 
later image is already fully reflected in the Homeric corpus. But the Phoenicians’ 
image did not remain static, and new elements were constantly added to it, greatly 
enriching the basic portrait. Thus, much more substance was added to the image 
of the Phoenicians as merchants, always buying and selling and often on the 
move.’? Their reputation for piracy was constantly enhanced, as was the notion 
that greedy wheeling and dealing was endemic to that nation.”8 Related to their 
image as maritime experts was their fame as explorers and colonizers who settled 
every strategic coastal location.”? The massive network of Phoenician colonies 
that resulted from these efforts was the subject of much discussion, and much 
envy, by Greek and Roman writers, for, as Diodorus Siculus has put it: “The 
Phoenicians, it seems, from ancient times were skilled in making discoveries for 
their own profit.””80 

The Phoenicians’ image as merchants was complemented by their fame as 
craftsmen. In addition to the Homeric passages mentioned above numerous other 
references could be added to the Phoenicians’ manufacturing abilities, including 
crafts that were thought of as exclusively Phoenician, such as purple-dyeing and 
glass-blowing. Moreover, the Phoenicians’ technical skills went far beyond their 
qualifications as artisans. They often appear as technically sophisticated in other 
fields as well. One famous example is the account of Xerxes’ attempts to cut a 
canal through Mount Athos. There the Phoenicians, in Herodotus’ words, “dis- 
played once again the wisdom they display in other activites,” (Ot 5€ Moivixes 
Godin Ev Te TOLol GAAOLOL Epyotot Gnodeikvevtat Kal 57 Kal Ev Ekeivw) by 
devising the soundest method of excavation.®! But the Phoenicians’ image went 
much further than their mere technical skills, and focused extensively on their 
enormous contributions to the development of human culture. Naturally, these 
ancient mariners were considered to have invented various types of ships and 
various navigation techniques. But they were also credited with numerous other 


15 Mariners: II. 23.744, Od. 13.271-86, 14.285-300, etc.; merchandise: /1. 6.289-90, 23.743, 
Od. 15.425, etc.; Greek visitors to Phoenicia: I. 6.289-92, Od. 4.7885, etc. See also Winter 
1995 and Dougherty 2001, pp. 102-121. 

76 Homer’s Phoenician stories apparently gave rise to the tradition, recorded in the Certa- 
men Homeri et Hesiodi 25-6 (Allen, 226) that his own mother had been kidnapped by Phoeni- 
cians. For such traditions, see Lefkowitz 1981, esp. pp. 12-13. 

77 B.g., Pindar, Pyth. 2.67—-68; Herodotus 1.1, etc. 

78 Piracy: Herodotus 1.1 (with the Phoenicians’ denial, 1.5.1-3), 2.54.1, 6.118.1, etc.; 
Greed: Plato, Resp. 4.435e, Leg. 5.747c, etc. 

Explorers: Herodotus 4.42.2-4; the Periplus of Hanno (Miiller, GGM vol. 1, pp. 1-13), 
etc.; for Phoenician colonizations, see the sources in Bunnens 1979, pp. 104-268. 

80 Diodorus Siculus 5.38.3. 

81 Herodotus 7.23. 
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achievements. First and foremost was their contribution to the development of 
the alphabet. Some authors claimed that they had invented it, others insisted that 
they merely borrowed it from other nations, but hardly anyone denied that it was 
they who first brought the “Phoenician letters” to Greece. And Hellenized Phoe- 
nicians seem to have stressed this point often enough.? Many other important 
contributions — in the fields of philosophy, science, astrology, magic, medicine, 
art, and so on — were often attributed to Phoenician ingenuity. The Phoenicians 
figure prominently in every ancient list of great contributions to world culture, 
and their creative energies are often stressed. Even in their sexual life they were 
seen as craving for innovation (and depravity), as the ethnic verb go.vikilo, 
cunnum lingere, would seem to imply.®3 

Another aspect of the Phoenicians’ image was their frequent involvement in 
military expeditions, and their frequent clashes with Greek and Roman forces. 
The Phoenician cities were famed for their war-fleets — extensions, as it were, of 
their mercantile fleets. The Phoenician colonies, and especially Carthage, were 
also famous for their land armies, with Hannibal’s devastation of Italy serving as 
the ultimate example of Carthaginian military capacity. Their military achieve- 
ments only encouraged the further development of an existing stereotype, that of 
the tricky Phoenician. This image of the Phoenician merchant, when applied to 
Carthaginian soldiers, generals, and political leaders, developed into the most 
prominent feature of the Roman view of Phoenicians and their descendants, 
namely their “Punica fides.” You cannot trust a Phoenician, for he will sign any 
treaty when he needs to and break it when it fails to serve his interests. Moreover, 
the extensive wars between Carthage and Rome gave rise to one more ethnic 
stereotype, that of Punic cruelty, best exemplified by the horror stories told of 
Hannibal’s own behavior. 

One sphere of life in which the Phoenicians made a relatively small impres- 
sion on their Greek and Roman observers was their ethnic and religious customs 
and behavior. In comparison with the image of other Oriental nations in Greco- 
Roman literature, relatively little was said about the Phoenicians’ gods, cults, 
taboos, and modes of worship. They were known to practice circumcision, like 
many of their neighbors, but Herodotus already noted that those Phoenicians who 
come into contact with the Greek way of life often abandon that habit.84 This 
probably fitted well with their image as experienced mariners and settlers, always 
ready to adopt other peoples’ customs and abandon their own, and it also explains 
why Greek and Roman writers had so little to say about their religion. Thus, the 
one religious custom that caught the Greeks’ eye was their child-sacrifices, 
attributed mostly to the Carthaginians but sometimes also to the Phoenician 
mainland. This was, of course, yet another sign of their cruelty, but also of their 
relentless quest for profit. As Cleitarchus put it, “when they want to succeed in 
something important, they swear by one of their children that should they achieve 


82 E.g., Herodotus 5.58; Lucan, BC 3.220-224; Pliny, NH 5.13.67; Tacitus, Annales 11.14. 
For the Phoenicians’ own emphasis on this point, see below. 

83 For poivikiGw, see Henderson 1991, p. 186 and n. 139. 

54 Herodotus, 2.104.3-4; cf. Aristophanes, Av. 504-7. 
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what they desire, they would sacrifice the child to the god.”*> When he badly 
wanted something, a Carthaginian would sacrifice even his own children in the 
ghastly tophet. 

While the above-surveyed examples were taken from Greek and Latin litera- 
ture, it must be stressed that the Phoenician stereotypes they demonstrate clearly 
held currency even beyond Classical literature. And while rabbinic texts never 
use the epithet “Phoenician,” which was a Greek invention and not adopted by the 
Semitic languages, they do refer to the “Canaanites” and their ethnic qualities.* 
Taking their cue from the Hebrew Bible, the rabbis repeatedly equate all Canaan- 
ites with merchants; they also refer to the Canaanites’ propensity for fornication 
and homosexuality and their dabbling in magic.’ But the most interesting set of 
ethnic stereotypes associated with them is found in the following tradition, cited 
in the Babylonian Talmud: 


Five things Canaan ordered his descendants — to love each other, to love theft and fornica- 
tion, to hate their masters, and not to speak the truth.°8 


Here, in a nutshell, are all the negative stereotypes associated with the Phoe- 
nicians in Classical literature — their dishonesty and thievery, their sexual exuber- 
ance, and their unfaithfulness towards whoever rules them. Needless to say, the 
rabbis had little use for the positive stereotypes, both because of their inherent 
dislike for “Canaanites” and because of their utter disinterest in such questions as 
who invented the alphabet. But their familiarity with all the negative stereotypes 
associated with the Phoenicians — and, we may add, with the blood-curdling 
accounts of what went on inside the Carthaginian tophets — amply demonstrates 
the pervasiveness of these stereotypes even outside the learned elites of the 
Greek- and Latin-reading publics of the Roman empire.*? 

There is much more that could be said about the Phoenicians’ image in the 
different strands of ancient literature, but the above survey does contain the most 
important elements of their composite ethnic portrait. The “average Phoenician,” 
as seen in the eye of his beholders, emerges as an experienced and shrewd tra- 
veler and trader, as a man with considerable technical skill and great practical and 
theoretical expertise. He can do great things — from solving difficult technical 
problems to exploring distant lands or teaching the Greeks how to write. But you 
should never fully trust him, for this greedy merchant might cheat you, rob you, 


85 FGrH 137 F9, in Schol. in Platonis Remp., 337a. 

86 For the rabbis’ “Canaanites” as roughly overlapping the Greeks’ “Phoenicians,” see also 
the rabbinic and Patristic traditions concerning the “Canaanite” settlement in North Africa, 
brilliantly analyzed by Levy 1969, and cf. Mk 7.26 (yvvi... “EAAnvic, Zvpodotvixiooa tO 
yévei) with Mt 15.22 (yuvy Xavavaia). See also n. 89 below. 

87 Merchants: Isaiah 23.8; Hosea 12.8, etc.; bt Pes 50a; bt BB 75a; Lev. Rabb. 17.5 (p. 383 
Margalioth), etc. Fornication and magic: Lev. Rabb. 23.7 (p. 536 Margalioth). Homosexuality: 
Sifra, Ahare 9.8 (85c—d Weiss). 

88 bt Pes. 113b. For Canaan’s descendants, including Sidon, the Aradians, the Emessans, 
and so on, see Gen. 10.15—19, with Josephus, Ant. 1.138-139 and Gen. Rabb. 37.6 (p. 348 Theo- 
dore-Albeck). 

*° For the rabbis’ familiarity with the horror stories concerning child-sacrifices in the 
Phoenician tophets. see Bohak 2000b, pp. 211-216. 
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or sell you into slavery in some distant land, if you only give him a chance. The 
most striking aspect of this portrait is how terribly modern it seems — the “average 
Phoenician” would have fared extremely well in today’s competitive world — but 
I would like to stress another aspect, namely, its seemingly realistic and credible 
nature. There are good qualities attributed to the Phoenicians as well as bad ones, 
but none of these is so incredible as to be a priori unlikely. And, apart from a few 
blood-clotting accounts of Carthaginian child-sacrifices, there is very little sensa- 
tionalism in the Greco-Roman descriptions of the Phoenicians, in marked con- 
trast with what we saw in their accounts of Scythians. Moreover, the good 
qualities attributed to the Phoenicians and the bad ones seem to complement each 
other, and the composite portrait they create is not that of a schizophrenic 
monster, but of a three-dimensional person, a real character. He is neither Greek 
nor Roman (though the Romans would certainly see him as much closer to the 
Greeks than to themselves), and yet he is a full-blown human being, a distinct 
person with his own strengths and weaknesses. 

Whereas the Greco-Roman view of the Paphlagonians was marked by a 
profound disinterest, and their view of the Scythians was shaped by Greek 
political fantasy and social criticism, their view of the Phoenicians clearly re- 
flects many years of close contact and observation, of cooperation, competition, 
and conflict. Not only did direct encounters with Phoenicians last from the days 
of Homer to late antiquity and beyond, but they were encounters with people who 
often proved their mettle even in those spheres of life which the Greeks or the 
Romans considered most typical of themselves. From their acknowledged contri- 
bution to the development of Greek culture through the invention of *Phoenician 
letters” to Hannibal’s humiliation of the Romans in their own back yard and in the 
one art-form in which they claimed to excel, the Phoenicians and their descen- 
dants had demonstrated time and again that barbarians were not always inferior, 
and were sometimes superior, to those who would label them as such. Moreover, 
in contrast to the general tendency of Greeks and Romans alike to display a 
profound disinterest in the literary creations of other peoples, even when those 
became available in Greek (the Septuagint being the best example), we actually 
have some evidence of the translation of some Phoenician and Carthaginian texts 
into Greek and Latin. These include the Periplus of Hanno, the agricultural 
manual of Mago, works on African history and geography, and works on Phoeni- 
cian history. In some of these cases, we may add, the translation was not a native 
initiative, but was commissioned by Greeks and Romans — in the case of Mago’s 
book, by the Roman Senate itself — since they found the contents of these books 
useful for their own needs.” Once again, we see how aware many Greeks and 


°° Hanno: see above, n. 79. Mago: Pliny, NH 18.5.22; Varro, RR 1.1.10; Columella, RR 
1.1.13, and Heurgon 1976. African history and geography: Sallust, Jug. 17; Ammianus 22.15.8 
(= FGrH 275 F38b = 764 F19a) and Solinus (Coll. Rer. Mem. 32.2 = 764 F19b). See also 
Matthews 1972. Phoenician history: Tatian, Ad Graec. 37 (Euseb., P.E. 10.11.10) (= FGrH 784 
T1); Josephus, Ant. 8.144, 9.283; CAp. 1.116 (all three under FGrH 783 T3). I have had no 
access to M. Sznycer 1968-69, pp. 141-148. I leave aside the (probably fictitious) claim that the 
“war diary” of Dictys Cretensis was translated from Phoenician in the reign of Nero. 
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Romans were of the Phoenician contribution to various technical spheres of 
action; so aware, in fact, that they were willing to go the extra mile and have such 
texts translated. In this context, we must note not only the “Punic” passages in 
Plautus’ Poenulus (and, presumably, in the Greek comedy on which it was 
modeled), but also the many transliterated Phoenician and Punic technical terms 
(especially plant names) in the Greek and Roman medical texts. These, and stray 
comments about the nature of the Phoenician language or the availability of 
Phoenician literature, evince an interest in a foreign culture which is entirely 
uncharacteristic of the Greek or Roman attitudes to “barbarians,” and certainly 
unparalleled in the Paphlagonian or Scythian cases.?! 

Thus far, we have noted many differences between the Phoenicians’ image in 
Greek and Roman eyes and that of the Paphlagonians and the Scythians. But 
perhaps the most important difference to be noted in this regard is that the 
Phoenicians’ prominence in many fields of Greek and Latin cultural activity 
assures us a wide range of evidence documenting their own responses to such 
stereotyping. Unlike the Paphlagonians and the Scythians, whose reactions to the 
outsiders’ views thereof remain inaccessible to us, the Phoenicians had no trouble 
playing the game of stereotyping on Greek and Roman terms. They thus, inad- 
vertently, assured the preservation of some of these reactions as a part of the 
Classical heritage itself. Like those Egyptians and Jews who often proved sensi- 
tive to the Greek and Roman discourse about their peoples — and the names of 
Manetho, Apion, Chaeremon, Philo of Alexandria and Josephus immediately 
spring to mind — some Greek-writing dwellers of the Phoenician cities proved 
remarkably aware of the stereotypes associated with them by the outside world. 
And like other apologists in antiquity and in other periods, their reaction to these 
stereotypes consisted mostly of enhancing the positive stereotypes associated 
with their group and even adding new ones, and of denying or downplaying some 
of the negative stereotypes. Let us look at several pertinent examples — though by 
no means all of them — of both types of apologetic moves. 

On the positive side, we may begin with some interesting references by 
Dorotheus of Sidon, the first century CE author of a didactic poem on astrology. 
This work — of which we have some fragments of the Greek original, more 
fragments of a Latin translation, and an Arabic version made from a Pahlavi 
translation of the Greek — is of a highly technical nature, and is usually read only 
by dedicated students of the arcane sciences. But one set of Greek fragments, 
dealing with astrological geography and listing the regions which are governed 
by each of the zodiacal signs, is of some interest to students of ancient ethnic 
stereotypes as well. In one pertinent couplet, Dorotheus lists the regions gov- 
erned by Aries as 


Ancient Babylon, the city of Belus the Tyrian, 
and furthest Arabia, next to the land of Egypt. 


°! Plautus: Vattioni 1976, pp. 507-516. Plant names: Vattioni 1976, pp. 516-532. Phoeni- 
cian language and literature: Varro, LL 8.65; Dio Chrysostom 4.30; see also Plutarch, De facie in 
orbe lunae 26 (Mor. 942c). 
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While of Gemini we learn that 


Under it is the chattering? region of the Cappadocians, 
and of the Perraiboi, and the God-fashioned Phoenicians (kai Po.vixey Oeote VK wv). 


These proud references to the author’s compatriots — together with his subse- 
quent references to “Carthage, founded by the Tyrian Dido,” and to the wedding 
of the kidnapped Europa — deserve a detailed analysis, which is out of the 
question here.*? In brief, we may note that “God-fashioned” is an extremely rare 
epithet in Greek literature, and that the only other instance in which it is used to 
describe an ethnic group is in the Fifth Sibylline Oracle, a Jewish work with a 
blatantly chauvinistic perspective.?* We may also note that the claim that Baby- 
lon had been founded by Belus (= Baal) was common enough in antiquity, but 
Belus’ own identity was much disputed, with most writers identifying him as an 
Egyptian.®> Dorotheus’ claim that Belus was a fellow-Phoenician fits well in a 
much wider debate in the Hellenistic and Roman periods, in which different 
Oriental writers trumped up their forefathers’ real or imagined discoveries, 
achievements, and foundations, as part of a wider effort to enhance their peoples’ 
image in their readers’ eyes. And given Babylon’s fame as the motherland of 
astrology, and Dorotheus’ repeated assertion that he was drawing on Babylonian 
and Egyptian sources, his insistence that Babylon had been founded by one of his 
forefathers gains extra meaning. He was, we may add, not the only writer who 
saw astrology as a Phoenician discovery. 

Dorotheus of Sidon is an interesting example of a man thoroughly versed in 
Greek culture, so much so that he could write a didactic poem in suitably obscure 
hexameters, and yet fiercely proud of his supposed ancestral heritage. That 
heritage, it seems, he learned not from some “authentic” Phoenician archives but 
from the pages of Greek literature. His writings are especially interesting for 
providing us not only with a “local patriotism” of the kind encouraged by the 
Phoenician cities and all other poleis, but with a more “pan-Phoenician” attitude, 
proud not only of Sidon’s past but also of the glorious achievements of all the 
“God-fashioned” Phoenicians. Such feelings must have been quite common in 
the Phoenician cities of the time. This can be seen in Philostratus’ description of 
how Hadrian of Tyre opened his inaugural speech for the chair of rhetoric at 
Athens: “Once again, letters are coming from Phoenicia (IIA. €x Mouvixns 
ypdGupata)”; or from the Tyrian and Sidonian coins on which one sees their 


921 am not sure what the right meaning of owvijev is here, or to what Cappadocian stereo- 
types it may allude. 

%3 Dorotheus of Sidon fr. 9a Stegemann, also printed in Pingree 1976, pp. 427-428. For 
Dorotheus’ homeland, see Pingree, p. VII, and for his date, ibid., p. X. For the Perraiboi, see 
Homer, /I. 2.749. 

4 Sib. Or. 5.502: Kabg GedtEvK TOS. 

°5E.g., Diodorus 1.28.1; Pausanias 4.23.10. 

% Babylonian and Egyptian sources: Dorotheus I.pr.; 4.1.8, 85; 5.1.3. For Phoenician 
astrology, see, e.g., Propertius, 2.27. 1-4, and cf. Pliny, N.H. 5.13.67, Strabo, Geog. 16.2.24, etc., 
on the Phoenician invention of astronomy. 
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ancestor Cadmus teaching the Greeks how to write.®” It may also be seen in the 
figure of Mochus, a Sidonian sage who was said to have lived before the Trojan 
War and to have discovered atomic theory long before Democritus — a claim 
which apparently was accepted by Posidonus, but which Strabo preferred to 
dismiss. It appears also in Philo of Byblus’ insistence that the Greeks of days past 
had borrowed much Phoenician lore, misunderstood most of it, and thus adopted 
faulty stories as the basis of their entire mythological system.°® And Philo’s own 
rendering of the writings of Sanchuniathon, yet another supposedly archaic Phoe- 
nician sage, certainly provides many examples of Philo’s ethnic pride, regardless 
of how “authentic” we judge these materials to be.?? Most Greek writers ignored 
such writings, and some even ridiculed the many transliterated Phoenician words 
embedded in them, which made them look too “barbaric” for Greek purists, but 
some Greek writers —- and many Hellenized Orientals — read such works with a 
mixture of gullibility and admiration.! 

Thus far we have seen the easier, and therefore more common apologetic 
move, that of taking the positive elements in one’s ethnic portrait and enhancing 
them further, or adding new items to the existing catalogues. But the more diffi- 
cult move, that of denying or explaining away the negative stereotypes associated 
with one’s group was also attempted by some writers of Phoenician extraction. 
Ulpian, the famous jurist, devotes an interesting passage to his hometown, Tyre. 
He not only extols its antiquity and fame, but also insists that it is “most steadfast 
in its treaty with the Romans (foederis quod cum Romanis percussit tenacissi- 
ma),” and mentions its “exceptional and outstanding faithfulness to the republic 
and the Roman empire (egregiam in rem publicam imperiumque Romanum 
insignem fidem).” Well aware of the common stereotypes of Punica fides and of 
Poeni foedifragi, this fully Romanized Tyrian made doubly sure that his readers 
knew how wrong the stereotypes were, at least with regard to his native Tyre.!°! 


RK 


Our survey of the ethnic portraits of three different nations is now complete. It 
has not produced any startling revelation, and its results would not come as a 
surprise to anyone familiar with Classical literature. And yet, the implications of 
such data for the study of Greek and Roman views of “the other” have never been 
articulated. First, it seems clear that in addition to the Greek/barbarian dichotomy 
and its Roman modifications, which are amply attested in Greco-Roman litera- 


°7 Philostratus, VS 2.10.587; for this passage and for the Cadmus coins, see Millar, 1983, p. 
67. See also Geiger 1989, with many pertinent examples. 

°8 Mochus: FGrH 784 F6* = Posidonius, FGrH 87 F67 in Strabo, Geog. 16.2.24. Philo 
Byblius: FGrH 790 F2 (end). See also Pausanias 7.23.7-8, for an equally combative Sidonian, or 
the Phoenician protagonist of Philostratus’ Heroicus. 

°° For Philo Byblius’ work, see esp. Baumgarten 1981. 

100 See Athenaeus, Deipn. 3.126a (= FGrH 784 F3*b), and all the evidence assembled in 
FGrH 784 and FGrH 790. 

'Ol Justinian, Digest 50.15.1. Cf. Bohak 2000a. 
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ture and which have often been analyzed by its modern readers, there is a definite 
sense in ancient literature of the individual characteristics of at least some nations 
within the barbarian crowd. For the Greeks and the Romans, barbarians were not 
all of one skin, and even the major division — between the uncivilized nations of 
the northern and western regions and the civilized nations of the east and the 
south — was greatly nuanced when it came to individual nations. As in many 
cultures, ancient and modern, Greco-Roman literature displays a keen belief and 
interest in the specific innate qualities of various ethnic groups. 

Second, ethnic stereotypes in Classical literature are pervasive, repetitive, 
and often remarkably durable. Given the conservative nature of much of Greek 
and Roman literature, and the assiduousness with which later writers studied the 
literary output of their predecessors, it is perhaps not surprising to find that the 
ethnic stereotypes associated with specific nations often show a remarkable 
degree of continuity from Classical Athenian literature (and sometimes even 
from the Homeric corpus itself) all the way to its late-antique heirs. In fact, even 
a non-Classical body of late-antique literature, the rabbinic corpus, seems to re- 
flect some of the age-old Greek literary topoi dealing with ethnic stereotypes.! 
Thus, while partial surveys of the ethnic stereotypes apparent in specific periods 
or individual authors are not without value, they should never underestimate the 
longue durée aspect of ethnic stereotyping in the ancient world. This conserva- 
tism also means that while an ethnic portrait which is based on sources of diverse 
times and places is far from ideal, it does give us some sense of what ancient 
readers were expected to know and think about a given ethnic group. It also 
indicates what members of that group could expect to encounter when dealing 
with the outside world. 

A third point that calls for our attention is the enormous quantitative differ- 
ences in the stereotypes associated with various nations. On the one hand, we 
have such peoples as the Paphlagonians, who left only a few faint traces in the 
catalogue of ancient ethnic stereotypes. On the other extreme lie the Scythians 
and the Phoenicians (and, I would add, especially the Egyptians, by far the most 
intriguing barbarian nation from a Greek or Roman perspective), of whose 
character and manners both Greeks and Romans had so much more to say. Such a 
discrepancy would come as no surprise to modern historians and sociologists, 
who could readily point to contemporary parallels to this phenomenon.!® An- 
cient historians, however, have yet to acknowledge and analyze the different 
quantities of stereotypes associated in our sources with each barbarian nation, 
and to begin assessing their possible causes and implications. 

Even more than sheer quantity, however, it is the qualitative differences 
between the various ethnic portraits that are truly worthy of study. After all, the 
main conclusion to emerge from the above surveys is that were we to attempt a 
full survey of all the ethnic stereotypes in Greco-Roman literature, we would be 


102 For ethnic stereotypes as literary fopoi, see esp. Giinnewig 1993. For their rabbinic trans- 
formations, see Goldenberg 1998; Bohak 2000b, pp. 211-216, and Bohak 2000c. 
103 See, e.g., Bartminski 1995, pp. 252-261. 
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able to reconstruct a series of distinct ethnic portraits. This is not to deny, of 
course, that many overlaps would occur, since some qualities were attributed to 
more than one ethnic group, and some groups were seen by their beholders as 
quite similar to others. This makes it clear that scholars surveying the image of 
any given nation in Greco-Roman literature, and attempting to gauge that na- 
tion’s uniqueness in the eyes of its beholders (cf. above, nn. 2-3), must chose 
very carefully which nations’ images to use as comparanda. Comparing the 
Phoenicians’ image with that of the Paphlagonians, for example, would make the 
Phoenicians’ image seem entirely sui generis. Only by comparing the Phoeni- 
cians’ ethnic portrait with that of the Egyptians or the Jews would we begin to see 
what really was unique about the Phoenicians’ image in non-Phoenician eyes, 
and what was not. 

Finally, our survey certainly confirmed our initial contention that ethnic 
stereotypes lie on the line of intersection of two distinct planes — that of cultural 
and literary constructs and that of social action. We saw ample evidence of the 
literary nature of ethnic stereotypes in Lucian’s crafty manipulation of comic 
texts half a millennium old as part of his rhetorical attack on Alexander of 
Abonoteichus. We could also focus on the importance of Greek mythology — 
itself shaped by the earliest contacts between Greeks and non-Greeks — as a 
generator of ethnic stereotypes for later generations. And we can notice the great 
continuity of ethnic stereotypes from Greek literature into Latin texts, in spite of 
changing historical circumstances. But ethnic stereotypes were not just literary 
constructs, slavishly copied from one text into another, they were also influenced 
by social forces and by the types of contacts between Greeks and Romans and 
members of different ethnic groups. Geographical distance, for example, was 
clearly a most important factor, for the kind of idealization and demonization we 
saw in the Scythian case would not have been possible had many Greeks and 
Romans come into regular contact with real Scythians. Like the Hyperboreans or 
the Ethiopians, the Scythians could be the subject of much speculation unfettered 
by the reality of frequent encounters. The Arab tribes, on the other hand, although 
characterized by a nomadism that was not much different from that of the 
Scythians, never became the objects of such idealization.!°* Moreover, this factor 
also explains why the overlap between the portraits of some northern peoples — 
the Scythians, the Thracians, and the Germans — is far greater than that between, 
say, Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Jews. People with whom the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were in constant contact could less easily be lumped together under a 
uniform set of stereotypes. 

The importance of geographical distance notwithstanding, other factors also 
helped shape the Greek and Roman stereotypes of different nations. Loathe as 
today’s scholars are to speak of different levels of social or cultural development, 
there is little doubt that it was the lack of any remarkable urban centers, cultural 
achievements or unique mores in ancient Paphlagonia that was responsible for 
the Greek and Roman disinterest in its inhabitants. By contrast, it was the 


'04 For this theme, see also Romm 1992. 
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Scythians’ unique way of life which gave rise to the Greek speculations about 
them. And when it came to Phoenicians and Carthaginians, both Greeks and 
Romans could not fail to notice that here were people who were not that different 
from themselves, and often even better than themselves in many spheres of 
action. This explains not only the enormous interest in the Phoenicians’ ethnic 
qualities, but also the great emphasis upon their ingenuity on the one hand and 
their perfidy on the other. And because of the great involvement of many 
Phoenicians in every field of cultural activity in the Greco-Roman world, their 
own voice and their reactions to their collective image helped shape that image in 
their beholders’ eyes in ways that were entirely unthinkable in the Paphlagonian 
or Scythian cases. 

To these two factors many others could certainly be added, such as the 
shifting boundaries and changing names of different administrative units and 
geographical provinces in the Persian, Hellenistic, and Roman periods, or the 
political relations between Greek or Roman rulers and the subjugated “native” 
populations. In order to assess correctly the importance of such factors, however, 
we would first need to reconstruct a more comprehensive gallery of ancient 
ethnic portraits and to analyze their contents, a daunting task which lies outside 
the scope of the present paper. All we can say at this early stage is that ethnic 
stereotypes, ancient as well as modern, may not provide reliable “objective” 
information on the characters of different people, as was taken for granted by 
late-19th century scholars, but they should not be dismissed as revealing nothing 
about the stereotyped peoples and studied solely within the stereotypers’ cultural 
framework, as was done by late-20th century scholars. Rather, they should be 
seen as important indicators of the quantity and quality of the relations and 
contacts between the stereotypers and the stereotyped, over long periods of time. 
Thus, a study of ancient ethnic stereotypes is not only an interesting excursion 
into a neglected facet of Greek and Roman literature. It is also a valuable tool for 
assessing inter-ethnic and inter-cultural relations in the Greco-Roman world, a 
subject for which the other sources at our disposal are often woefully inadequate. 


RR 


To conclude my paper, let me stress once again its relatively modest aims. In 
surveying the ethnic portraits of three specific nations, out of a few dozen ethnic 
groups commonly mentioned in Classical literature, I did not seek to offer a 
panoramic view of the entire field. I wished only to demonstrate the usefulness of 
such analysis both on the literary level and on the level of social realia in the 
Greco-Roman world. Nor do I claim that the method tested here is the only 
analytical approach to ancient ethnic stereotyping; in the future I hope to present 
other possible approaches to this issue. It is, I believe, a wide field which needs 
much ploughing — but not with the kinds of ploughs utilized by our predecessors. 
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Herakles and Melgart: 
Greeks and Phoenicians in the Middle Ground 


TRAD MALKIN 


Both Greeks and Phoenicians of the Archaic period explored maritime routes, 
traded, and established emporia and territorial colonies. Cultural borrowings 
among them and the native populations soon transcended any particular point of 
trade or settlement, to create a web that crisscrossed the spaces of the ancient 
Mediterranean. These borrowings were the result neither of cultural imperialism 
nor of any program to create Greek or Phoenician colonial empires. Most of the 
new settlements were relatively small, independent entities, and even the largest 
of them controlled only a little of the hinterland. This was the context for the 
emergence of a colonial middle ground that greatly facilitated cultural exchange. 

This exchange was expressed both materially, for example, in architecture, 
art, or pottery, and in cults, myths, and filters of perception. Myths and cults in 
particular could be used to facilitate coexistence or peacefully mediate among 
ethnic groups and their territorial claims. Conversely, the same myths and cults 
could serve to justify antagonism and appropriation. As we shall see, cultic and 
mythic filters of perception formed a middle ground for native populations and 
Greek and Phoenician colonists and functioned as charters, based on appropriated 
identities, for conquest and settlement. Our focus will be on the ancient western 
Mediterranean, where Melqart the Phoenician and Herakles the Greek illustrate 
the full spectrum from mediation to appropriation. 

Among Greeks, Herakles provided frameworks of identity, in the first place, 
through his precedent-setting acts as a culture hero, clearing the land of monsters 
such as Antaios in Libya and thus permitting human civilization to follow.! In the 
historical contexts of the founding of new political communities, his mythic 
precedents could be used to articulate a notion of “place.” Euhesperides in wes- 
tern Libya, for example, could be conceptualized as the site of Herakles’s adven- 
ture with the Golden Apples of the Hesperides.” Such site-oriented, mythic arti- 
culations are basically “myths of land”: Antaios was not killed in order to legiti- 
mate the settlement of any specific community. To turn such myths into justifica- 
tion for territorial appropriation, a “charter” aspect was added: a promise, made 
explicit in various mythic narratives, of an inherited “right” to the territory to be 
claimed by a future descendant of the hero. 

The Herakles of the Archaic period was usually not a colonizing hero: he 
hardly ever stayed in one place long enough to establish anything. He was rather 
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the great traveler, wandering a world of human beings and phantasmagoric 
creatures. Sometimes he even reached the edges of the earth, where no colonial 
charter was conceivable. Nor was he ever a truly maritime hero like the heroes of 
the Nostoi returning from Troy. It is their perspective, from ship to shore, that is 
the salient characteristic of the initial periods of historical Greek colonization. By 
contrast, Herakles was a quintessentially terrestrial hero, eliminated from the 
roster of the Argonauts in the initial stage of his only major maritime adventure. 

The colonial Herakles is typical of the /ater colonial experience. Dorieus 
made political use of his myth when most of Sicily had been already occupied, 
and Herakles tends not to appear as a founder, ktistes, before the fifth century. 
The case of Kroton is symptomatic: although he is characterized as ktistes on the 
colony’s coins, the myth associated with Herakles relates a precedent and proph- 
ecy rather than an actual foundation. Mourning his young friend Kroton, whom 
he had accidentally killed, Herakles prophesies the foundation of a city to be 
named “Kroton.” But Kroton had a historical founder, a certain Myskellos of 
Rhypai.? Why, then, Herakles ktistes? Greek cities in the western Mediterranean 
of Classical times began to appropriate mythic origins in response to the chal- 
lenge of their national youthfulness, apparently wishing to have ancestries as 
venerable and as ancient as those of their mother cities. An association with 
Herakles, a hero whose time preceded even the Trojan War, could serve this pur- 
pose. Moreover, this use of Herakles helped integrate the new colonies into pan- 
Hellenic networks of myth, thus enhancing their Greekness. Sometimes he could 
be turned to face the “natives,” sometimes as ancestor: a mythic and cultic con- 
nection with a hero whose mythical time preceded the historical date of founda- 
tion could also mediate relationships with local populations. Both Greeks and 
natives would thus come to participate in a universal mythic network for concep- 
tualizing the progenitors of various ethnicities. 

The concept of “founder” relates, of course, not only to political communities 
but also to aristocratic and royal dynasties. These too may form the basis for 
collective identities. The Spartan Herakleidai are the best-known: already in the 
seventh century Tyrtaios makes it explicit that the Herakleidai were the leaders to 
whom Zeus gave the land to settle and conquer.’ This is a charter myth as explicit 
as that of the Promised Land in the Old Testament. Historical Herakleidai 
functioned in the eighth and seventh centuries, particularly among Dorian Greeks, 
as founders; for example, the Corinthian founders of Corcyra (Chersikrates) and 
Syracuse (Archias). In Sparta, in particular, the Herakleidai’s function related not 
only to the origins of Dorian Sparta and its claim to the land but also to the 
definition and legitimation of its royal houses. All were descendants of Herakles; 
all were justified in their royal status because of it. The archaic term archégetai, 
the official appellation of the early kings, conveys the double meaning of 
“founders” and “leaders.” As founders they are responsible for both the Spartan 
state and the Spartan kingship, and they function as leaders to this day.° 
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The distinction between the collective articulation of identity (that of “the 
nation”) and self-definition in terms of aristocratic bloodlines has a long history 
in Europe and reverberates even today. With the rise of the polis, a new need to 
articulate identity in more collective terms had emerged. The tension between the 
collective and the genealogical was enhanced because, whereas Sparta could 
define itself through its Herakleid kings, most poleis had none. This was also true 
of new foundations: Archias was a founder and probably a hero after his death, 
but no descendants of Archias ever ruled the Syracusans.° With the exception of 
Sparta and its granddaughter colony Cyrene, neither new colonies nor older 
poleis allowed the historical aristocracy to define their collective identities. 

Sparta did retain personal-genealogical lineages as elements of its political 
and religious life (the Herakleid kings were also the priests of Zeus).’ The 
Herakleid myth provided not only a charter for the possession of its territory and 
for the legitimacy and continuity of its royal houses but also a prism for percep- 
tion of the world in specific historical contexts, reinforcing its claims of dynasty 
and territory in other areas of the Mediterranean, especially western Sicily. Parts 
of Herakles’s mythic itineraries, as well as colonizing claims emanating from 
them, overlapped in Sicily and in the western Mediterranean with areas in which 
the cult of the Phoenician god Melqart, who was identified by Greeks with 
Herakles, was established. If the “Mediterranean is exchange,” as Fernand Brau- 
del has said,® western Sicily was the scene of a great cultural borrowing. Starting 
neutrally, if not amicably, the syncretistic interactions of Melqart and Herakles 
ended up in a turning of the tables and the use of the Herakles myth as a charter 
for the founding of a new polis, a new “Herakleia.” 

Two Herakleidai, one from Knidos and the other from Sparta, sought to 
colonize western Sicily, where Phoenicians had been settled since the eighth 
century. Around 580 BCE, Pentathlos tried to conquer Lilybaion in western 
Sicily, confronting the Phoenicians on the offshore island of Motya. When he 
joined Greek Selinous in its war against the Elymians of Egesta, he died in battle 
at the hands of Elymians and Phoenicians. The colony at Lilybaion was aban- 
doned, and his followers went on to settle in the Aeolian Islands north of Sicily, 
preying on shipping in the Straits of Messina and causing trouble especially for 
the Etruscans. Pentathlos apparently invoked the Herakleid charter myth recall- 
ing that Herakles, during his travels in Sicily with the cattle of Geryon, had won 
Eryx and left it in the hands of the natives until the day when one of his 
descendants would come to claim it. The myth served Stesichoros of Sicilian 
Himera, writing in the mid-sixth century, who was perhaps prompted by Pentath- 
los’s attempt.? 


© On founders and posterity see Malkin (1987) 241-254. 
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Around 509 BCE, the Spartan Dorieus — another descendant of Herakles and 
a relative of Pentathlos — aimed for Eryx (Erice) in western Sicily, the site of a 
famous temple of Astarte (and probably Melgqart). Dorieus was not unfamiliar 
with Phoenicians when he arrived there, nor could he have been unaware of the 
wider dimensions of the Mediterranean which included Greeks, Etruscans, Phoe- 
nicians, and even Romans. He came to Italy (Kroton) and then Sicily after having 
failed to establish a colony in Libya, where a coalition of Phoenicians (Carthagin- 
ians) and local peoples had driven him out. When he stopped in Italy it was 
around the time (509 BC) when Rome and Carthage were forging their first 
treaty, relating to maritime influence-zones. In Sicily he made use of the charter 
myth of Herakles’s right to western Sicily. It is no wonder that the Phoenicians, 
both those in Carthage and those in western Sicily (some 170 kilometers away), 
were concerned. 

Why would the Herakleid claim to western Sicily have been taken seriously? 
Why was it convincing both to the Spartan followers of Dorieus and to non- 
Dorian Greeks such as Philippos of Kroton, who joined him with his own fighting 
men and private ship? And, perhaps more intriguing, why was the myth expected 
to be grafted onto this particular terrain? It is a mistake to see such charter myths 
as merely cynical or one-sided; an invading power with an explicit justification 
engraved on its banner somehow expects it to be accepted. The charter myth was 
probably alive with significance both for the people who followed Dorieus and 
for those threatened by him. Paradoxically, the myth had real force because it had 
been the threatened Phoenicians themselves who were initially responsible for 
the localization of Herakles in Sicily. It was apparently the Phoenician cult of 
Melgart in western Sicily (sometimes in conjunction with that of Astarte at Eryx) 
that was responsible for the translation of the mythic geography of Herakles’s 
adventure with Geryon into concrete, colonial site topography.!° 

But identifying the cult of Melqart in western Sicily will not be sufficient. We 
will need to understand what it was in the figure of Melqart, specifically in the 
context of Greek colonization, that made him the archégetés of settlement, a 
focus of territorial and collective identity. Why was he so flexibly translatable 
between the two maritime, colonizing civilizations of the ancient Mediterranean? 

Beginning in the eleventh or the tenth century BCE, we find on the Levantine 
coast of what are today Israel, Lebanon, and Syria autonomous city-states that 
were known to ancient Greeks as Phoenician. Instead of the polytheistic koiné 
that seems to have been the rule in this area in the second half of the second 
millennium BCE, each city now emphasized its own pair of protecting gods. 
Baalat Geval (Lady of Byblos), for example, was paired with Baal Shamen, 
and in Sidon we find Astarte and Eshmun. In Tyre it was Melgart who was 
dominant, yet associated in cult with Astarte,!'! and it is on Tyre, with its unique 
god Melgart, not on “Phoenicians” in general, that we should be concentrating 
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here.!? “Phoenicians” is a Greek generalization; Herodotus knows how to distin- 
guish Tyrians from Phoenicians. Although he speaks of Herakles in Thasos and 
of the “Phoenicians” who founded Thasos and dug the “Phoenician mines,”!? he 
must be referring to Tyrians. It was only in Tyre that Melqart had any promi- 
nence, and Sidon was destroyed ca. 677, about the time of Thasos’s foundation. 

Neighbors closer than the Greeks, ancient Israelites such as Isaiah (23) and 
Ezekiel (27, 28), addressed their prophecies of doom to particular cities, whether 
Tsor (Tyre) or Tsidon (Sidon), with “Canaan” sometimes approaching a regional 
term of reference. It was Tyre that colonized Carthage, Malta, Sardinia, and 
Gadir in Spain, often with prominent state temples to Melqart.!* It was Tyre, 
therefore, that dominated Phoenician commerce and colonization in the Mediter- 
ranean during the Archaic period, and Tyrian patterns dominated in the spread of 
the cult of Melqart. Apparently Tyre had been deliberately using the cult of 
Melgart as an instrument of commercial and colonial policy.!> 

Melgart was a new god; unlike Baal, he is never mentioned in earlier second- 
millennium inscriptions. Josephus, quoting Menander of Ephesus, recounts that 
King Hiram (tenth century) destroyed older temples and built a new, joint temple 
to Melgart and Astarte.!® His name clearly points to “urban” roots (QRT, city; cf. 
Hebrew Kiryah), thus linking him closely with the new phenomenon of the 
distinct Phoenician city-state. He was similarly prominent in the Tyrian founda- 
tion of Carthage, the “new city” (QRT HDSHT). Our meager sources provide no 
independent Phoenician mythology of Melqart. For what it is worth, Greek 
sources make Melgart part of Tyre’s own foundation.!’ At Gadir, the Tyrian 
colony in Spain, the temple was built before the city itself, perhaps implying that 
for Tyrians the foundation of a colony started with the establishment of a temple 
to Melgart.'® Eventually, such use probably heightened Greek awareness of 
Herakles, whom they identified with Melgart, as a hero associated with or even 
justifying colonization. 

Melgart’s role in Tyre was that of founder of both the city and the dynasty.!? 
In this respect he functioned similarly to Herakles at Sparta, where Herakles 
acquired the right to the land and his descendants, the Herakleidai, founded both 
Dorian Sparta and its royal houses. Thus kingship not only had divine origins but 
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was coterminous with the essence of the state. It is noteworthy that, whereas at 
Tyre the king was also the priest of Melqart, we hear of no kings in Tyrian 
colonies. This is perhaps because the idea of kingship was so tied up with the 
King of Tyre,?° and of Melgart as founder of both city and royal dynasty that to 
have had other such kings seemed a contradiction in terms. 

It is noteworthy that during the political debates that preceded the siege of 
Tyre by Alexander, a delegation of Carthaginians was on hand to intervene.”! It 
happened to be in Tyre on official religious business between mother city and 
colony, probably having arrived in the sacred Carthaginian boat that brought 
offerings to Melqart in Tyre. The delegation from Carthage encouraged its 
mother city to resist Alexander, promising aid that it was never to provide.” 

All ties between a mother city and a colony embody the contrasting poles of, 
on the one hand, independent identity and, on the other, dependence on a source 
that provides for that identity. To have had “origins” a mother city was impera- 
tive for both Greek and Phoenician colonies. However, Greek colonies empha- 
sized their independent new identity around the cult of the founder, the one cult 
that could not have been imported from the mother city. Moreover, whereas other 
religious cults in Greek colonies, while imported, were not considered “branch- 
es” of the “central” cult in the mother city,” this is precisely what seems to have 
been the case in Tyrian colonies. The ritual delegation of Carthage appears to 
confirm this attitude, pointing to religious ties between a mother city and a colony 
that were even more expressive, continuous, and formal than those among Greek 
metropoleis and apoikiai. 

The MLQ element in the name of Melgqart is usually translated as “god,” 
mainly because it is found in contexts in which there can be no doubt that it 
relates to some “Baal.” However, Melqart had some of the characteristics that are 
typical of a Greek hero, and MLQ could oscillate between the divine and the 
human.”* The king of Tyre was obviously a mortal; however, his neighbor, the 
Hebrew prophet Ezekiel, derisively accuses him of pretending to be a god. In 
Biblical Hebrew the word MLQ usually signifies “king,” not “god,” although it 
may join the idea of god as an epithet.*> This “human” meaning of MLQ helps to 
explain how Melgart could be perceived by another foreigner, Herodotus, as 
having had the dual nature of god and hero,”° a distinction that the Phoenicians 
probably never had to face. Melqart was therefore, some sort of supreme ruler 
closely linked with the king of Tyre, his priest. He embodied the principle of 
sovereignty of kingship and the state and was responsible for the foundation and 
preservation of both. 


20 Aubet (2001) 147. 

2! Quintus Curtius Rufus Hist. Alex. Mag. 4.2-4. 

22 Polybius (31.12) speaks of a sacred Carthaginian boat designed to send offerings to 
Melgart (cf. Arrian 2.24, 5; Quintus Curtius Rufus Hist. Alex. Mag. 4.2.10). 

23 Malkin (1991). 
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25 Bonnet (1988) 45. For a detailed commentary see Allen (1990). 
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The god-hero duality is not just a question of ritual, a point that was of 
particular interest to Herodotus when he followed the cult of Herakles in Tyre and 
in Thasos. The distinction was also political and related to the mutually reflective 
natures of human kingship and the idea of Melqart. The two parts of Ezekiel’s 
prophecy on Tyre illustrate this: in the first, the human king of Tyre is addressed 
as “Nagid Tsor” (27.1.), rebuking his pretence to be a god; in the second, where 
the king’s earthly domain and commercial riches are described, he is called “king 
[melech, root: MLQ] of Tsor” (23.11). The Septuagint follows the distinction 
with archon for nagid and basileus for melech. Apparently some distinction 
concerning the dual aspect of the concept of Melqart and the role of the king was 
misunderstood (or misrepresented) by Ezekiel.*” Nagid may refer to the divine 
powers claimed by the ruler of Tyre and MLQ to his human aspect of “king.” For 
Greeks, who did not have god-kings, the distinction probably seemed comparable 
to what they knew as a distinction between god and hero. Herakles, whose 
apotheosis was known already to Homer,?® was the only Greek hero with both 
qualities. However, the Homeric Herakles was a wild hero, not a city founder. It 
is probable that the Greek-Phoenician colonial interactions in the Mediterranean 
combined with the Phoenician emphasis on QRT, “city,” opened the way for 
Herakles to become archégetés not just of dynasties but also of cities.?? 

The use of this term, archégetés, in a (bi-lingual) Greek-Phoenician inscrip- 
tion from Malta dating to the second century BCE may shed further light on the 
acceptance of Melgart as Herakles in the context of colonization.*° The Phoeni- 
cian text reads as follows: “To our lord, to Melqart, Baal of Tyre: [this is] what 
vowed Your servant ’bd’sr and his brother ’srsmr The two sons of ‘srsmr, son of 
“bd’sr because he heard Their voice. Let him bless them!” The Greek text reads: 
“Dionysios and Serapeion, the [sons] of Serapeion, Tyrians; To Herakles Ar- 
chégetés.” Clearly the Greek inscription is intended to convey the gist of the 
Phoenician one rather than to provide a close translation. The differences are 
telling: in the Greek there is an explicit self-identification as “Tyrians,” whereas 
in the Phoenician Tyre is implied in “Melgqart, Baal of Tyre,” which is rendered as 
archégetés in Greek. Moreover, as Bonnet argues, the term archégetés itself 
implies this, as it is meaningful only for those who share with the god their 
community of origin, namely, Tyre. Archégetés as a title of Melqart also appears 
in a Delian inscription of a corporation called the Herakleidai of Tyre.*! Finally, 
Dio Chrysostom calls Herakles of Tarsos archégos.*? It would appear, then, that 
the Phoenician term “Melgart, [the] Baal of Tyre,” in the possessive and in 
relation to a city, was interchangeable with “Herakles, [the] archégetés.” 


?7 Aubet (2001) 147-8 and appendix ii 

?8 Odyssey 11.601-604 (but see /liad 18.117-119, where Herakles seems to be simply 
dead); see Gantz (1993) 460-463. 
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Some kind of duality is implied in “Melgart, [the] Baal [of] Tyre,” a duality 
that the kings of Tyre employed when officiating in the cult for the god Melgart, 
founder and lord of their city and dynasty. When we observe the functioning of 
the term archégetés in Greek, we note a comparable duality in the exceptional 
case of the Spartan kingship. The Spartan kings used to be called archégetai,3 
perhaps relating to the notion of the Herakleid double foundation of the city and 
the two dynasties. Herakles himself was worshipped in Sparta as archégetés.>4 
Also, Battos of Thera (itself believed to have been a colony of Sparta), who was 
the founder of Cyrene, was officially designated by the home community as 
“archégetés and basileus” (which Herodotus renders as hegemon and basileus). 
A sacred law of Cyrene mentions Battos as enjoying a founder’s cult as arché- 
getés.>> 

In Greek the word archégetés has as its primary connotation the idea of 
“beginning” and “origins” (arche) as well as “leadership” (agein). It may be a 
god’s epithet (as in Apollo Archégetés) or synonymous with the human founder, 
but perhaps with genealogical connotations that the oikistés never acquired.*6 
Ephorus, for example, says that although Eurysthenes and Prokles were both 
oikistai (founders) of the Spartan state and of its two royal dynasties, they were 
not recognized as archégetai, and their descendants were not named after them. 3” 
Here the concept of archégetés as founder, progenitor, and king becomes explic- 
It. 

Why, when searching for an equivalent for “Baal of Tyre,” was archégetés 
the term that came to mind for the two Phoenicians? To answer this question we 
need to appreciate the modalities of the syncretism of Herakles and Melgart. It is 
important to bear in mind that we are not dealing here with a one-sided phenom- 
enon or one with readily identifiable Greek and Phoenician “layers.” The joining 
of Herakles and Melgart was influenced by the fluctuating dynamics of mutual 
perceptions. “On est confronté ici 4 un phénoméne cumulatif et réciproque 
d’assimilation profonde,” as Corinne Bonnet has put it.3® As we shall see, what 
Greeks made of Herakles, especially when they called upon him to justify violent 
conflict, probably influenced Phoenician perceptions of their own god. This is 
true also of iconography: the lion attributes of Herakles apparently influenced 
sixth-century representations of Melgart in both Cyprus and Tyre.*? 

Several modalities of syncretism between Greeks and Phoenicians seem to 
have existed. First, there was the Mediterranean résau (network), to use Brau- 
del’s terminology, in which the ports and shores presupposed each other in a 
maritime network of connections that was present from the eighth century on, and 
prominent by the sixth. Second, Greeks and Phoenicians developed, more or less 
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simultaneously, a political culture of city-states. Third, they had similar experi- 
ences of founding new, mostly maritime city-states in new, sometimes overseas 
lands. Finally, they had in common the malleable and interchangeable context of 
polytheistic religion. 

The colonial experiences of Greeks and Phoenicians therefore had many 
similarities. Their presence in the Mediterranean used to be described in terms of 
rivalry, perhaps by analogy with the rush of European colonial empires to carve 
up the world. In fact, Greeks and Phoenicians were contemporary colonizers, 
sometimes rivals, as was perhaps the case in Sicily, and sometimes intertwined in 
varying degrees of mixture, as at Pithekoussai.*° One may no longer characterize 
Greek and Phoenician colonization using modern typologies. The general picture 
used to be that there were far fewer Phoenicians than Greeks (which still seems 
true) and that Phoenicians preferred small trading stations (emporia) whereas 
Greeks opted for the agriculturally supported colony (apoikia). This assessment 
has changed radically, especially with the new chronology attributed to early 
Carthage and the discovery of a widespread Phoenician presence in Spain, where 
“agricultural” colonies no longer seem exceptional.4! 

It is worth pausing for a general Mediterranean, longue durée perspective on 
the modalities of syncretism existing between peoples with similar political 
cultures. The eighth century BCE witnessed the emergence of a new, alternative 
political culture. Whereas in the Near East huge multiethnic empires were the 
norm until the fall of the Ottoman Empire in the twentieth century, Mediterranean 
peoples (Greeks, Etruscans, Phoenicians, Latins) preferred the small, close-knit, 
homogeneous political community that eventually made room (in Greece at least) 
for the concepts of koinonia (partnership and rotation) and of the citizen (polités) 
to emerge. It is precisely because of the emergence of the (political) community 
in Mediterranean lands that communal-type heroes, archégetai, were needed, 
merging the vertical blood principle of aristocracy with the horizontal definition 
of society. 

The résau of these Mediterranean peoples was also religious, revealing a 
common polytheistic mentalité. “Conversion” was never the issue as it came to 
be in the colonization of the New World. In the case of both the Greeks and the 
Phoenicians we are dealing rather with polytheistic systems of religion, the 
dominant principle of which was that the “world was full of gods” (to quote the 
famous dictum of Thales of Miletus). The gods of “others” were either unfamiliar 
(“new gods”) or simply the same, but known by different names and attitudes. 
Herodotus in particular was sensitive to the distinction between the gods and their 
names.” Religion was /angue; the names of the gods and their particular cults 
were parole. For example, in third-century Rhodes a Phoenician (Sidonian) 
woman made a dedication to Herakles as the consort of Athena, implying a 
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syncretistic identification of Athena as a Phoenician goddess.43 Conversely, 
when Herodotus provides us with the Egyptian name of Zeus, he sees a “Zeus” in 
the Egyptian deity (/angue) even though his name, cult, and even status may be 
peculiarly Egyptian (parole). It is as if he were saying, “That is how you say 
‘Zeus’ in Egyptian.” 

“The law [nomos] of the Greeks,” says Thucydides, “was that whoever had 
power over any land, whether larger or smaller, to them also the sanctuaries [ta 
hiera] should always belong, to be served as far as possible by the rites that were 
customary before that time.’“+ There was a sound religious reason for this 
approach. Gods and heroes were perceived as “holding the land” [echein tén 
gén], independent of which humans had possession of it. Thus when the Argo- 
nauts arrived at the banks of the Phasis they poured libations “to Earth, to the 
gods of the land [epichorioi theoi], and to the souls of its dead heroes.”45 We may 
note too how, before the Battle of Plataia we find the Greeks sacrificing to the 
seven hero-archégetai who possessed the land of the battlefield.*° In short, when 
arriving in a new land, reverence for the “local gods,” especially if these were 
somehow perceived as archégetai, was expected. 

Whereas the Argonauts came only for a visit, settlers needed a lasting peace 
with the gods. Hence it was important to know who these were, if only for the 
sake of proper ritual, and it was best if the local divinities and heroes could be 
identified with their Greek “namesakes.” For a Greek speaking the language of 
polytheism, if Herakles was already “holding the land,” even if known by the 
Phoenician name of Melgqart, the application of the Herakles myth could easily 
follow. It is in this context that we should understand Plutarch’s general state- 
ment about the activity of founders who received religious authorization at 
Delphi and were provided with “signs for recognizing places, the times of 
activities, the shrines of the gods across the sea, the secret burial places of heroes, 
hard to find for men setting forth on a distant voyage from Greece.”4” 

When we turn to the convergence of Herakles and Melgart, a preliminary 
problem arises in identifying the components of “sameness.” Of Melqart we 
know very little. “Herakles” too is not a person but a mythic hero, whose images 
and roles have had their own, cumulative history. The “Twelve Labors” and the 
ancillary adventures merely reflect an order imposed by mythographers on an 
enormous variety of Herakles-related myth. From the Homeric wild man and 
arrogant warrior** he shifts in later periods to a civilizing hero and founder. 
Which “‘Herakles,” then, was “syncretized” in the Mediterranean? 

Scholars disagree on why the two were identified so readily. Perhaps, be- 
cause Greek-type heroes are exceptional in ancient polytheistic systems, what 
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appeared to Greeks as heroic attributes of Melqart (who was mostly a god for 
Phoenicians) and had been almost unparalleled in the Near East (Gilgamesh, two- 
thirds a god, is a much earlier exception) made him appealing to them, especially 
as Herakles too was Heros-theos.*® Teixidor stresses the heroic commonalties as 
the basis for the syncretism,>° but this is only a partial explanation. Greeks may 
have also linked the annual death and rejuvenation of Melqart with the ambigu- 
ous nature of Herakles’s own death and apotheosis, a hero turned into a god. Most 
significant is Herakles’s function as archégetés of both kings and Herakleid city 
founders which may have appeared remarkably similar to the relation of Melqart 
to the king and city of Tyre, and to Tyrian colonies such as Carthage and Gadir. In 
short, both Herakles and Melgart could be perceived as heroes and gods, and both 
were archégetai of heroic genealogical lines — of royalty and of city founders — 
implying the rightful possession of territories. 

In his major study of the cult of Herakles-Melqart on Thasos, van Berchem 
points to Melqart’s qualities as protector and guarantor of new foundations, his 
responsibility for contacts with the metropolis, and his role as mediator of 
cultural and economic ties with the indigenes.5! He also stresses the ban on the 
participation of women and the (“Semitic”) prohibition of pig sacrifices? and 
notes that the Thasian festival of Herakles Soter took place at the same time as 
that of Melqart in Tyre.>? His model is that of Phoenicians living together with 
Thracians in Thasos, and he sees a similar pattern in the Aegean, at Lemnos;5+ 
and at Erythrai, where Pausanias tells us that the image of Herakles was Egyptian, 
having arrived on a raft from Tyre. °° Again, only Thracian women were allowed 
to enter the sanctuary. At Kos the priest of Herakles would wear women’s cloth- 
ing to perform the sacrifice, a custom similar to that in both Gades and Rome.5® 

The famous temple to “Thasian Herakles,” as he is called in inscriptions,>” 
was clearly dedicated to the city’s major god. In Paros, the mother city, Herakles 
had no special standing. Herodotus visited Thasos, and described Phoenician 
colonizing and mining activity there.°* Since in Thasos, at least, Phoenician 
priority seems evident, it appears likely that Melqart’s aspects of city foundation 
and territorial possession began gradually to be attached to Herakles and not the 
other way around.*? What is noteworthy is that what happened in Sicily in the 
sixth century in relation to Melqart had already happened a century and a half 
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earlier when Paros colonized Thasos. Perhaps it was there that the city-related 
syncretism between Herakles and Melqart received strong emphasis. 

The cult at Thasos is important. For a social histoire de mentalité, cult is more 
significant than myth. This seems counter-intuitive, for one might think that 
myth, usually expressed not in ritual acts but in words, would be the more re- 
vealing of the two. However, a myth, explicit as it may be, may reflect only the 
concerns of erudite circles, poets, and mythographers. By contrast, cult signifies 
a living reality relevant to the community at large. Hence the importance of the 
cult in Thasos: a new colony is established, incorporating into the city pantheon 
the cult of Melqart in the form of Herakles. 

Whereas Thasos was a successful Greek settlement, in Sicily it was the 
failure of colonization that brought forth, explicitly, the territorial charter myth of 
Herakles. When Dorieus returned from Libya, he was advised by a seer to “found 
Herakleia, the one in Sicily ... For Herakles himself, said Antichares, had 
acquired all the country of Eryx to belong to his descendants.’”! He was obvious- 
ly about to reenact the myth of the Return of the Herakleidai, now applied not to 
the Peloponnese but to western Sicily. Unlike a Delphic foundation oracle, this 
one was not addressed in the second person to Dorieus; any Herakleid would have 
done, and Pentathlos probably had already employed Herakles seventy years 
before. We see how the charter myth was circulating in the Greek world, being 
accepted by an Aeolian seer, an “Achaian” (Philippos) from Kroton (who joined 
Dorieus with his own ship), and Dorieus’s own Dorian-Spartan followers. It was 
therefore firmly entrenched as pan-Hellenic. The Spartans, for their part, must 
have been particularly receptive to this kind of legitimation, combining the per- 
sonal-genealogical right of a Herakleid leader with a communal-political posses- 
sion of new lands, the foundation of a new state, and the forging of a new identity. 
Was this not how Sparta itself had been founded? Herakles brought Tyndareos 
back from exile and placed him on the throne as a guardian; his descendants the 
Herakleidai “returned,” leading a host of Dorians, and actualized their legacy. 
Now another Herakleid was setting out to do precisely the same thing.*? 

What, then, happened in Sicily? According to Thucydides, “Phoenicians too 
lived all around Sicily, on promontories along the sea coast, which they walled 
off, and on the adjacent islets, for the sake of trade with the Sikels. But when the 
Greeks too started coming by sea in significant numbers, the Phoenicians left 
most of these places and, settling together, lived in Motya, Soloeis, and Panormos 
near the Elymians, partly because they trusted in their alliance with them and 
partly because the sea voyage from Sicily to Carthage is shortest.”° But this 
description of the eighth-century encounters of Greeks and Phoenicians in what 
both saw as a trading and colonial land is anachronistic. Carthage’s real involve- 
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ment in Sicily came about shortly after the failed attempts of Dorieus. Also, the 
“walled-off” sites are much later than the eighth century; Motya’s wall, for 
example, was built only after Pentathlos’s invasion of Lilybaion (across from 
Motya) ca. 580.6 The anachronism is noteworthy because Thucydides implies 
resistance and conflict right from the start between two ethnicities, Phoenicians 
and Greeks, whereas in fact the initial situation in Sicily had been more fluid, 
reciprocal, and transitory. 

By the time the Herakleidai Pentathlos of Knidos and Dorieus of Sparta came 
to Sicily, the island had become “full.” The only area relatively free of Greeks 
was western Sicily — but the Phoenicians and the Elymians successfully resisted, 
and both Pentathlos and Dorieus met their death there. And it was in that area that 
the most explicit — indeed extreme — use of a charter myth took root. 

In general, political and territorial myths become explicit in direct proportion 
to the threat posed to their realization. Situations of this nature arose specifically 
in the Spartan Mediterranean, perhaps as a legacy of Sparta’s own Messenian 
Wars. The first expression of this is hinted at in relation to Taras, founded from 
Sparta right after the First Messenian War (ca. 708), where we find an oracle 
commanding the settlers to “be a plague to the Iapygians.” No comparable colo- 
nial prophecy exists. 

When Dorieus arrived in Sicily, the mythical itinerary of Herakles had al- 
ready been pointed out there. Aside from Stesichoros, Hekataios of Miletus links 
Herakles with the eponymous nymph of Phoenician Motya.® In Motya itself 
mixture and hybridity existed side by side with the supposedly clear ethnic 
divide. For example, there were in Motya “temples revered by the Greeks”.® It is 
likely that one of those had been a Melgart sanctuary. Then there is the now 
famous statue of the “Youth of Motya,” sculptured a la grecque but with the long, 
evocatively feminine dress that may represent the dress of the priests of Melqart.®® 

Soloeis, according to Thucydides, was a Phoenician city, but the archaeolog- 
ical evidence seems to indicate a mixed settlement, possibly a biethnic communi- 
ty. Herakles appears on the fifth- and fourth-century coins of Soloeis. More 
significantly, Hekataios indicates for Soloeis a repetition of Herakles’s match 
with Eryx: winning the land from the eponymous Solous and leaving it in escrow 
for his descendants.° 

Finally, Selinous, the westernmost Greek colony (founded in 628 BCE from 
Megara Hyblaia), oscillated among Phoenician, Elymian, and Greek poles and 
exemplifies the fluidity of Greek and Phoenician religious and political relation- 
ships. Loyalties and alliances in the Greek colonial world did not necessarily 
follow ethnic lines. Pentathlos found Selinous at war with the Elymians in 580, a 
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war it lost despite his help and in which he himself died. Selinous sided with 
Carthage at the Battle of Himera in 480, fought wars and made alliances with the 
Elymians, and was conquered by Carthage in 409. Before the Athenian invasion 
of Sicily, Selinous had a dispute with the Elymians of Segesta over some territory 
and marriage rights.” To trick the Athenian envoys, the Elymians borrowed cups 
of gold and silver from both Greek and Phoenician cities.’! These incidents imply 
various modalities of mutual contacts. Dorieus perhaps relied on Selinous, but the 
leader who took his place, Euryleon, attempted to conquer it. There was also the 
expected mixture: in the Malophoros Sanctuary there was a sacred area for 
Phoenicians, and the area near Temple C is full of Phoenician inscriptions (but 
mostly from after Carthage’s domination).’* 

The Elymians inhabited and, one suspects, also mediated intergroup relations 
in an area in which Greeks and Phoenicians were close neighbors. Somehow they 
came to be regarded as originally “Trojans” and thus entered the Greek discourse 
of the Nostoi and the population of the western Mediterranean following the 
Trojan War.’ External Hellenization is evident, notably in the late-fifth-century 
Doric temple at Egesta (Segesta). But Hellenization did not mean pacification: 
we often find Elymians resisting and aggressively fighting Greeks. Egesta could 
also play some Greeks against others: by the later fifth century its leaders were 
sufficiently astute as to convince the Athenians to invade Sicily.” 

Western Sicily thus appears as a middle ground of cultural exchange. Charac- 
teristic of colonial regions, says Richard White, is precisely this sort of “middle- 
ground” acculturation. But acculturation is not wholesale adoption. It is based, he 
says, on a “mutual, creative misunderstanding” in which each side draws a 
picture of itself according to the way it imagines the other sees it. The result, says 
White, is a new cultural terrain, accessible to both the indigenous and the newly 
arrived.’5 Sadly, because of the state of our sources, we will never know the 
precise significance that each “side” attributed to its “Herakles-Melqart.” It is 
plausible that each explicit use of the hero would provoke a change in his 
“nature,” for example, drawing his contours as city protector ever more sharply. 
Perhaps this was the reason Motya, in the aftermath of Pentathlos’s invasion, 
raised its first-ever defensive wall and an anonymous Motyan dedicated a sky- 
phos with the inscription ... /grt.”° 

Herakles first appears in Selinous on the famous Archaic metopes of Temple 
C, interpreted by some as “a colonial symbol of civilizing power grappling with 
wild beings” or a “frontiersman.”’7 He had been one of the city’s protectors,” 
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and he appears on the city’s fifth-century coinage. A statue found in the sea not 
far from Selinous is of the “smiting god” type and has been identified as Melqart, 
although it could represent another Phoenician deity such as Reshep.”? Of special 
significance is an Archaic inscription in the Dorian dialect (Megarian) and the 
Selinuntine alphabet with a dedication in Greek to Herakles.®° It was discovered 
at Poggioreale, a frontier site either in the chora of Selinous or in Elymian 
territory and is variously dated to the late seventh or the early sixth century. The 
debate over its significance covers the spectrum of Herakles’ presence in western 
Sicily. Some regard it as Greek, others as an Elymian dedication influenced by 
the Greeks of Selinous or as a “Dorian conqueror”; still others attribute a liminal 
significance to the ““Herakles sanctuary” at Poggioreale, situated on the “border” 
between two rival cities, Selinous and Egesta.! For our purposes, however, the 
Poggioreale inscription firmly establishes the presence of Herakles, under his 
Greek name, about the time of Pentathlos. It was located in the middle ground 
(now in the literal sense) between the Elymians, the possessors of Eryx, and the 
Selinuntines. Was this an extension of a Greek Herakles from Selinous, or was it 
a Melgart (written in Greek) protecting his territory vis-a-vis the Greeks? Or was 
it perhaps both — a mediating figure acceptable to Elymians, Greeks, and Phoeni- 
cians? 

After Dorieus’s death, the surviving co-founder, Euryleon, captured the 
Selinuntine colony Minoa, refounded it as “Herakleia,” and attacked Peithagoras, 
the tyrant of Selinous. Then, having himself attempted tyranny, he too was kil- 
led.8? Dorieus’s purpose had been to “found Herakleia, the one in Italy”; Euryle- 
on accomplished the task, probably replacing the older association of the site with 
King Minos (who chased Daidalos to Sicily and was murdered in his bath by 
King Kokalos) with a connection to Herakles. That “Minos” had a significant 
political mythic association is evident from the action of Theron of Akragas who 
removed the bones of Minos to Crete.®3 

Euryleon’s action may, on first impression, seem aggressively similar to 
Dorieus’s. The name “Herakleia” seems to signify direct continuity, expressing 
both a fulfillment of the foundation prophecy and the Herakleid charter myth. But 
it was founded in a different location, following a defeat by Elymians and 
Phoenicians, and the action now — wresting Minoa from Selinous and renaming it 
“Herakleia” — was against other Greeks rather than native populations. The name 
“Herakleia” could also signify a reverse policy, that of mediation with Elymians 
and Phoenicians. Minoa used to have a Phoenician name, Makara,** expressing 


78 As he is referred to in an inscription from Temple G, where he is together with Zeus, 
Hera, and the Malophoros. Bonnet (1988) 276-278. 

79 Bonnet (1988) 266. 

80 SEG 19 no. 615 with de Vido (1997) 129-133. 

81 Manni-Piraino (1959) 159-173, de la Geniére (1978) 33-48, Martin (1979) 12, Gian- 
giulio (1983) 796-797 with n. 34, Dominguez (1989) 400-403. 

82 Hdt. 5.46. 

83 Diod. 4.79.3-4, see d’Asaro (1991). 

84 Herakleid. Pont. fr. 29 = FHG ii 220. 
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the presence there of Phoenicians and probably of Melqart. There is also a 
Phoenician coin from Herakleia Minoa with the legend “Rs MLORT,” the Prom- 
ontory of Melgart,®> but as we are not sure of the location of its mint its im- 
plications are limited. In any case, the Phoenician associations and presence in 
these areas before they were taken over by Selinous are clear: to judge by its 
place-name, neighboring Mazara was probably once another Phoenician empori- 
on. Therefore, the name “Herakleia” (for Minoa) was no arbitrary imposition. It 
seems to have been the result of localizing syncretism, and its choice probably 
rested on the expectation that a preexisting frame of reference of Melgart- 
Herakles would facilitate its superimposition. 

The Melgart-Herakles aspect of Makara (Minoa) probably helped Euryleon 
to identify the “Herakleia, the one in Sicily,” that the Spartans were supposed to 
have founded. Perhaps he was regarded as having been provided with what 
Plutarch called “signs for recognizing places.” Generally, it was possible to re- 
direct foundation oracles, often admitting some initial mistake; for example, the 
Phokaians abandoned Corsica (Kyrnos) and founded Hyele (Velia), having been 
told that the oracle had meant the hero Kyrnos and not the island of that name.8¢ 
Euryleon may have told the colonists that Makara, not Eryx, was the “Herakleia” 
intended. 

The choice of Herakles as eponym for Herakleia was probably perceived as 
“authentic”: it rested on a strong regional Melqart association and may have been 
expected to mediate relations among Greeks, Phoenicians, and Elymians. At the 
same time, it was turned against another Greek city, Selinous, whose colony, 
Minoa had been replaced by “Herakleia.” Instead of the superimposed Selinun- 
tine “Minos” myth, Euryleon emphasized the “local” Melqart. 

To the Elymians and Phoenicians the change of names could have signified a 
welcome “return” to the older name of the colony (Makara = Herakleia) before 
the Selinuntines seized it and named it “Minoa.”®’ For the colonists it retained its 
Greek character in the figure of Herakles. The hero is known for mediating com- 
promises in the Greek colonial world, perhaps because of his pan-Hellenic status, 
both in the case of colonies of mixed origins (e.g., Herakleia Pontike) and in the 
world of Spartan colonization, where Taras founded Herakleia (a compromise 
with Thourioi) and Sparta founded Herakleia Trachinia with a mixed popula- 
tion.88 

We see, therefore, how flexible the Herakles myth could be. Only myth, as a 
convincing package of logical contradictions, can evoke images of acceptable 


85 Bonnet (1988) 267. Kraay (1976) 233-235 discusses the possible locations of the mint 
(Kaphalodion, Herakleia Minoa). His argument against minor and distant Kaphalodion as the 
mint is convincing. On the other hand, his claim against Herakleia Minoa being the mint because 
it was “on the Greek side” (vs. Carthage) of the Halykos river seems irrelevant in view of the 
middle ground approach suggested in this paper. I thank William S. Bubellis for help on this 
issue. 

86 Hdt. 1.167. 

87D’ Asaro (1991) 91-95. 

88 Malkin (1994) 235. 
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middle grounds. In the fourth century Plato would use myth to articulate what 
was beyond logical constructions, but this had always been the salient quality of 
social and political myths. Here an irredentist Herakles could easily be identified 
with Eryx because of the Phoenician cultic infrastructure of Melqart. He could 
still seem irredentist to the followers of Euryleon and at the same time be viewed 
as a pacifying and mediating hero-god to the Elymians and Phoenicians around 
Herakleia Minoa. 

In short, in this area of mutual syncretistic influences — where Elymians could 
both fight Greeks and build a Greek temple, write their language in a Greek 
alphabet, and intermarry with and borrow expensive cups from both Greeks and 
Phoenicians, where artisans catered to both Phoenician and Greek tastes, where 
the cult of the goddess on Mt. Eryx could have been regarded as either Elymian or 
Phoenician (Astarte) or Greek (Aphrodite) or Roman (Venus Erycina), where 
what was Herakles to some was Melgqart to others — what mattered was the 
shifting middle ground that could allow the Herakles myth to be superimposed on 
the western Mediterranean and pinpointed at sites of the Phoenician Melgart. If 
the Phoenician Melgart also functioned as a god of promontories for Phoenician 
sailors (note, again, RsMlqrt), as some think, this would help to explain how the 
quintessentially terrestrial Herakles could be associated with the world of mari- 
time colonization.89 

With Pentathlos the Herakleid from Knidos and with Dorieus the Herakleid 
from Sparta, Herakles’s Sicilian itinerary acquired irredentist aspects, serving as 
a charter myth for conquest, a replay of the Return of the Herakleidai. A Phoeni- 
cian Melgart was borrowed to justify “appropriation.” This was first and fore- 
most a territorial kind of appropriation, resting on a Herakleid justification that, 
at Sparta at least, had been the basis of both dynastic legitimacy and collective 
identity. Colonization signified a new collective identity — not in ethnic terms as 
“Greek” but certainly as Herakleid and Dorian (Dorieus’s own name is evoca- 
tive). Had Dorieus succeeded, the Spartan Herakleid charter myth would proba- 
bly have functioned similarly in Sicily, creating a new political community 
whose core, as at Sparta, was ethnically and ideologically Dorian Greek, antago- 
nistically positioned against the local inhabitants. In contrast to the Messenians 
of the Peloponnese, however, the Phoenicians of Sicily had already provided, 
through Melaart, the territorial connection between Herakles and the land. 

But both Pentathlos and Dorieus were killed. Euryleon founded a very 
different kind of Herakleia from the one intended for Eryx, positioned not against 
Phoenicians and Elymians but against a Greek city, Selinous, that he tried to 
conquer. Minos had been replaced by Herakles, conforming to a mediating and 
perhaps pacifying middle ground in which Makara, the city of Melqart, was one 
of the “signs for recognizing places” identified with “Herakleia,” its equivalent. 


8° Brody (1998) 33-37. Aubet (2001) 278, claims that Melgart protected commercial under- 
takings, with reference to Avienus (OM 358), who says that Phoenician seafarers would dedicate 
to Melgart. 
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Arcades his oris: 
Greek projections on the Italian Ethnoscape?* 


JONATHAN M. HALL 


In the Eighth Book of the Aeneid, the Trojan refugee, faced with hostile resis- 
tance on the part of the indigenous populations of Italy, is advised by the god of 
the River Tiber to secure for himself an alliance with a Greek chieftain. ‘There 
are Arkadians on these banks (Arcades his oris)’, the god tells Aeneas, ‘a race 
descended from Pallas. They accompanied their king, Evander, and followed his 
standard, and they chose a location and founded in the hills a city named 
Pallanteum, after their ancestor Pallas’ (Verg. Aen. 51-4). Aeneas heeds the 
god’s advice and sets off upriver to meet with Evander in his humble dwelling on 
what would later be the Palatine Hill of Rome. The Arkadian Evander is no 
Virgilian invention: he features already in Fabius Pictor’s history of Rome (809 
FGrH 4b), written towards the end of the third century BC, and again around half 
a century later in the Origines by the otherwise fiercely patriotic Cato the Elder 
(fr. 19 Peter).! 

It is often believed that the Evander legend flourished because it could be 
accommodated within a more ‘pan-Arkadian’ theory for the origins of Rome and 
Italian populations generally, created at an earlier date by Greek writers.2 We 
have to wait until the Augustan period for the fullest account of these Greek 
origins. According to Dionysios of Halikarnassos (Ant. Rom. 1.31), Evander 
planted his colony on the Palatine Hill sixty years before the Trojan War. This 
was, however, merely one of a wave of migrations to Italy from Greece. A few 
years after Evander’s expedition, Herakles established Arkadians from Pheneos 
and Epeians from Elis, alongside some Trojans, on the Capitoline Hill (1.34). 
Much earlier, a full seventeen generations before the Trojan War, Arkadians 
under the leadership of Oinotros crossed the Ionian Sea from Greece to Italy and 
expelled the autochthonous Sikels from the area around Rome, assuming the 
name of Aborigines (1.9—11). In this enterprise they were assisted by Pelasgians 
who had set out from Thessaly but who shared kinship (to sungenes) with the 
Arkadians on account of their earlier origins in Peloponnesian Argos (1.17). The 


"I should like to express my heartfelt thanks to Dietmar Miiller-Elmau for offering us the 
resplendent hospitality of Schloss Elmau, to Erich Gruen for his kind invitation to take part in 
this conference and to my fellow participants for their stimulating and thoughtful comments on 
my paper. 

'Gruen 1992: 30, 60; Cornell 1995: 68-9. 

2 See Bayet 1920; cf. Bickerman 1952. 
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testimony is admittedly late, but as proof of his contention that the ‘aboriginal’ 
inhabitants of Latium were migrants from Arkadia, Dionysios cites the seemingly 
impeccable testimony of the fifth-century authors Sophokles (fr. 598 Pearson), 
Antiokhos of Syracuse (555 FGrH 2) and Pherekydes of Athens (3 FGrH 156). 
In 1952, Elias Bickerman set himself the task of asking why Greeks should 
have attributed Greek origins to non-Greek peoples and why the latter should 
have accepted these Greek interpretations. The Roman tradition that Rome had 
been founded by Romulus and Remus was current already in the sixth century — 
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the date attributed to the famous bronze statue of a she-wolf that is today 
exhibited in the Palazzo dei Conservatori on the Campidoglio. Yet in the fifth 
century Hellanikos of Lesbos (4 FGrH 84) could claim that the Trojan Aeneas 
was the founder of Rome, and by the third century, if not earlier, both the Trojan 
and the Arkadian strands of the legend had been fully embraced by the Romans. It 
is this indigenous acceptance of interpretationes Graecae that is perhaps more 
remarkable than the studied indifference that Greek authors displayed to non- 
Greek myths of origins. For Bickerman, the explanation lies in the fact that only 
the Greeks sought to delineate a boundary between history and fable, developing 
‘a scientific prehistory which no other people of the ancient world possessed’ * In 
other words, the acceptance of this Greek ‘scientific’ inquiry into origins on the 
part of non-Greek populations offered the latter a place in the wider world, 
current and past. The thesis has proved highly influential, and has recently been 


3 Bickerman 1952: 70. 
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extended back into the Archaic period by Irad Malkin. Building upon Arjun 
Appadurai’s suggestion that ‘any past must be interdependent with other “pasts” 
to ensure minimal credibility’, Malkin suggests that, prior to the development of 
a more ‘scientific’ ethnology, it was the poetry of Homer that provided the stock 
of cultural materials on which indigenous populations could draw in thinking 
about their origins.* It is, however, a thesis that I wish to problematize in two 
particular respects. 

Firstly, there is now, I think, a growing realization that simplistic oppositions 
between Greeks and non-Greeks, or ‘barbarians’, are too essentializing. This is 
not to say that, at certain times and under certain conditions, these categories 
lacked a rhetorical or ideological potency. Any historical analysis needs to take 
into account the fact that social and ethnic identities are not so much a priori 
‘containers’ that determine the behaviour of their constituents as they are discur- 
sive constructions instigated by the intersection of political, social and cultural 
structures and individual agency. To the extent that individuals normally have 
recourse to a whole repertoire of identities, each of which may be emphasized, 
downplayed or denied according to various circumstances, the group affiliations 
that they profess must always be labile, overlapping and crosscutting other 
collective identities. To be more specific, we cannot regard ‘the Greeks’ — let 
alone ‘the Oinotrians’, ‘the Ausonians’, ‘the Etruscans’, ‘the Messapians’, or any 
of the other groups said to inhabit Italy — as some sort of self-evident, unproblem- 
atic category. I have elsewhere attempted to argue that the definitional criteria of 
Greekness shifted between the sixth and fourth centuries BC and that cultural 
considerations — including notions of language — came to supplant earlier ideas 
about blood-lines and kinship.> But it would be futile to exclude the likelihood 
that, even within this broader trend, there existed a diverse plurality of views as to 
what constituted a Greek. 

This difficulty is, if anything, particularly compounded in the case of the 
Arkadians (itself a far from unproblematic designation).° As far as Dionysios is 
concerned, the Greek credentials of the Arkadians who emigrated to Italy are 
hardly an issue. In discussing the provenance of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Latium (Ant. Rom. 1.11), he is at pains to refine, rather than refute, the opinions 
of Cato and Sempronius Tuditanus, according to which they were Greeks from 
Akhaia. (By ‘Akhaia’ here, Dionysios almost certainly means the Peloponnese or 
the Roman province of Achaea rather than the more narrowly defined region in 
the northern Peloponnese). It has been suggested that the terrain of Calabria, 
where the Arkadians are first supposed to have lived after arriving in Italy, 
invited comparison with the rugged landscape of Greek Arkadia,’ but this is to 
understate the human element of the parallel. Contrary to what is often written, 
there is surprisingly little evidence that the Greeks — even after the Persian Wars 
of 480-479 BC - entertained the view that Greeks and barbarians were diametri- 


+Malkin 1998: 29, 176; see Appadurai 1981: 203. 
5 Hall 2002. 

© For the identity of the Arkadians: Nielsen 2002. 
7 Bayet 1920: 104-105. 
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cally opposed, mutually exclusive categories. Far more common is the under- 
standing that the two constituted different ends of a cultural continuum, which 
entailed the possibility not only that barbarians could become more Greek by 
assimilating to Greek values and behavioural norms but also that some Greeks 
might be considered something less than Greek — Hellénes manqués — on account 
of the lifestyle they led.8 The mountainous terrain and relatively severe climate of 
Arkadia had a significant impact on subsistence strategies, with a marked empha- 
sis on pastoralism over sedentary agriculture (especially in the west of the region) 
and much of the male population was forced to seek a living as mercenaries. The 
description of the Arkadians as ‘acorn eaters’ in a Delphic response recorded by 
Herodotos (1.66) gives some idea as to the impression other Greeks had of the 
Arkadian way of life. Similarly, while most local traditions in Greece told of 
“culture heroes’ who typically instruct the populations over whom they rule in the 
knowledge of laws and agriculture, the Arkadian culture-hero, Pelasgos, is cred- 
ited merely with teaching his people how to construct huts, clothe themselves in 
sheep-skin tunics and substitute a diet of leaves, grasses and roots for one of 
edible fruits (Paus. 8.1.5). Within this cognitive scheme, the attribution of Arka- 
dian ancestry might have served to ‘familiarize’ rather than to ‘other’ the indige- 
nous population that Greek settlers encountered in Southern Italy, but there was 
certainly no attempt to establish any parity at the cultural level.? In this respect 
the Arkadians were little different from populations such as the Ozolian Lokri- 
ans, the Aitolians and the Akarnanians, whose way of life was characterized by 
Thoukydides (1.6) as primitive, unevolved and hence more ‘barbarian’. 

Prior to Xerxes’ invasion of Greece, Greek identity was defined in an alto- 
gether different way. For one thing, the concept of the ‘barbarian’ as a point of 
reference for self-classification was barely, if at all, developed.!° For another, the 
adoption of non-Greek — and especially Lydian and Persian — cultural practices 
was actually the indication of a more, rather than less, civilized status, notably 
among elites.!! Yet even then, the Arkadians were for the most part considered 
unrelated to those Greeks who established overseas settlements in the west. The 
latter — be they Ionians, Dorians or Akhaians — sought to establish kinship ties 
among themselves by attaching their eponymous founding-fathers (Ion, Doros, 
Akhaios) to a single lineage derived from the Greek Urvater Hellen. The tradition 
concerning this ‘Hellenic Genealogy’ first appears in a poem entitled the Cata- 
logue of Women, wrongly ascribed in antiquity to Hesiod and probably written 
shortly before the middle of the sixth century, though almost certainly containing 
elements that date back much earlier.!2 The Arkadian eponym Arkas was not, 
however, one of the descendants of Hellen in the Catalogue, but the son of 


§ Hall 2002: 172-89. 

° Briquel 1990: 171-2; see also D’ Agostino 1974: 217-8. 

'0 Jiithner 1923; Picard 1980; Hall 1989. 

"! Kurke 1992. 

'2 For the function and date of the ‘Hellenic Genealogy’, see Hall 1997: 42-4; 2002: 25-29; 
Fowler 1998. West (1985: 59, 144) prefers a late sixth-century date for the poem but hypothesiz- 
es that the lineage of Hellen dates back to the eighth or even ninth centuries. 
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Kallisto, daughter of Lykaon, son of the autochthonous Pelasgos (Hes. frs. 160, 
161, 163). The fact that Kallisto’s transformation into a bear was already known 
to the compiler of the Catalogue only serves to emphasize further the perceived 
wild or untamed character of the Arkadians. In short, any analysis of the myths 
that sought to trace the origins of Italian populations back to Greece should, as far 
as is possible, be alert to the fluid and situational semantics of Greek identity 
across time and space. 

The second problem is the passive, receptive role that Bickerman attributes to 
non-Greek populations. Typical in this respect is his assertion that ‘[u]nder the 
double impact of Greek power and of Greek science, the barbarians, mostly 
ignorant of their own primitive history, as soon as they had become a bit hel- 
lenized, accepted the Greek schema of archaiologia’ .' It is probably fair to say 
that such ‘colonialist’ models of acculturation have long been superseded. Al- 
ready, in 1936, the Chicago anthropologist Robert Redfield and his associates 
emphasized the reciprocal effects that result from continuous first hand contact 
between two or more cultural groups.!4* More recently, postcolonialist theorists 
have argued that culture contact in colonial situations creates new hybrid, or 
creole, cultures, distinct from the cultural traditions and initial power structures 
of the original parties to the encounter.!> Greek writers invariably couched their 
researches in a scientific or pseudo-scientific discourse in order to lay claim to a 
scholarly and narrative authority from which they sought to exclude their rivals 
but, given that they seldom agreed among themselves as to the precise facts 
behind stories of origins, we should not necessarily assume that they were duped 
by their own rhetoric. And if the so-called ‘scientific experts’ could not reach a 
consensus in this regard, why should we believe that indigenous populations were 
especially gullible in accepting every snippet of antiquarian information foisted 
off on them by Greek ethnographers? 

An old — and now somewhat hackneyed — cliché warns that absence of evi- 
dence does not necessarily indicate evidence of absence. The Italian peoples 
whom Greek settlers encountered in Southern Italy and Sicily have not left us 
literary accounts of their own origins, but this does not mean that they were 
‘people without history’. In fact, the Greek versions of Italian origins are seldom 
very sophisticated. Typically, explanations appeal either to the concept of migra- 
tion or to the arrival of eponymous characters from whom a population takes a 
new name, but these are common enough heuristic devices in other historical 
societies that it would be an exaggeration to regard them as a specifically Greek 
invention. Even if the memory of earlier contacts between Italy and the Aegean in 
the Mycenaean period was ultimately forgotten, Greeks were frequenting the 
coast of Puglia — and especially the zone around Otranto — by the end of the ninth 
century.'© It surely defies belief to imagine that, throughout the almost four 


'3 Bickerman 1952: 73. 
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centuries which interceded between the resumption of these communications and 
the appearance of the first histories of Southern Italy and Sicily, indigenous 
populations sat idly by, refraining from intervention, while Greek ‘experts’ 
quibbled over their origins. When Thoukydides (6.2.2) argues that the Sikanians 
of western Sicily were not — ‘as they themselves say’ — autochthonous, but Ibe- 
rians expelled from their former abode by the Ligurians, he nonetheless testifies 
to the fact that they did have something to say about their own origins. It was 
ultimately their account that was accepted by the great chronicler of Sicilian 
history, Timaios of Tauromenion (566 FGrH 38) and perhaps Antiokhos before 
him.!7 


II 


With these provisos in mind, let us return to Dionysios’ belief that the aborigines 
of Latium were migrants from Arkadia — a thesis based on the twin premises that 
(i) the Aborigines were Oinotrians and (ii) the Oinotrians were Arkadians. What 
is a little more surprising is Dionysios’ diffidence on this point. Having argued 
for an Arkadian origin, he then advises his readers to ‘await the discovery of all 
the facts and then judge which of them is the most credible’ (Ant. Rom. 1.13), and 
indeed the fifth-century evidence to which he appeals is not as compelling as he 
pretends.!® First to be cited are three lines from the now lost Triptolemos of 
Sophokles, in which the goddess Demeter enumerates the most important peoples 
of the Tyrrhenian coast of Italy: ‘and afterwards, on your right hand, the whole of 
Oinotria and the Tyrrhenian Gulf and the Ligurian land will receive you’ (fr. 598 
Pearson). The point of quoting this passage is presumably to place the Oinotri- 
ans — that is, the Arkadians who followed Oinotros to Italy — in Latium, but this is 
not where ancient authors generally located them (map 1). From the combined 
testimony of the Augustan geographer Strabo (6.1.4) and Dionysios himself 
elsewhere (Ant. Rom. 1.35, 73.3), we know that Antiokhos of Syracuse defined 
the original territory of Oinotria as lying inside the isthmus created by the Gulfs 
of Napetinos and Skylletikos (the modern Gulfs of S. Eufemia and Squillace, 
which define the extreme southern tip of modern Calabria). The territory was 
later renamed Italia and then expanded towards the river Laos in the northwest 
and the territory of Metapontion in the northeast (i.e. roughly coterminous with 
the modern regione of Calabria). Finally, in the next generation, the territory 
expanded still further towards the Campanian city of Poseidonia (Paestum) and 
the Puglian city of Taras (555 FGrH 3, 5, 6).!° Antiokhos seems never to have 
included Latium within his conception of Oinotria/Italia, but Dionysios probably 
reasons that in the Sophoklean passage, Oinotria is by default that part of the 
Tyrrhenian coast that is not occupied by the land of the Ligurians in the northwest 
of the peninsula. Yet, even if we could be sure that Sophokles was familiar with 


'7 As suggested by Anello 1997: 545. 
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the Tyrrhenian seaboard, it is important to remember that he is here enumerating 
the lands in the west that will receive Triptolemos rather than offering his 
audience a gazetteer of Italian geography. 

Next comes what appears to be a direct citation from Antiokhos of Syracuse: 
‘Antiokhos, son of Xenophanes, compiled this work on Italy on the basis of what 
is most credible and certain in the ancient accounts. This land, which is now 
called Italia, was formerly occupied by the Oinotrians’ (555 FGrH 2). Since this 
is clearly the opening of Antiokhos’ work on Italy, we can assume that the 
Sicilian historian began his account with the Oinotrian occupation. It is also 
probably reasonable to suppose that Antiokhos believed the Oinotrians to be the 
first colonists of Italy — a vital presupposition if Dionysios wishes to link the 
aborigines of Latium with the Oinotrians — though this sense is not compelled by 
the words that are actually quoted. What this passage cannot do, though, is 
support Dionysios’ interpretation of the Sophoklean extract because, as we have 
seen, Antiokhos’ conception of Italia/Oinotria was more limited than Dionysios 
would have us believe. 

Neither of these two passages discusses the ethnic origins of the Oinotrians. 
For that, Dionysios turns to the Athenian writer Pherekydes, ‘a genealogist 
second to none’ (Ant. Rom. 1.13).2° In discussing the rulers of Arkadia, Phereky- 
des reportedly writes: ‘To Pelasgos and Deianeira was born Lykaon, and this man 
married the innocent nymph Kyllene, after whom Mount Kyllene [in Arkadia] is 
named’. Pherekydes evidently continued with accounts of Lykaon’s numerous 
sons — as many as fifty, according to pseudo-Apollodoros (Bibi. 3.8.1) — as well 
as the places they are supposed to have settled, but Dionysios is interested only in 
the brothers Oinotros and Peuketios.?! The entry that he cites from Pherekydes’ 
work reads: ‘And Oinotros, from whom the Oinotrians who live in Italy take their 
name; and Peuketios, from whom the Peuketians of the Ionian Gulf take their 
name’ (3 FGrH 156). Now Dionysios clearly wants us to understand Pherekydes 
as saying that the Oinotrians and Peuketians (who, according to this tradition, 
settled in Puglia) were those who accompanied the brothers Oinotros and Peuke- 
tios from Arkadia but this is not stated explicitly. Pherekydes may have intended 
his readers to understand that the subjects of Oinotros and Peuketios were 
themselves Arkadian migrants, but there is also another possibility. 

For a people seemingly obsessed with origins, the Greeks had great difficulty 
in accounting for ethnogenesis — partly, because they never really subscribed to 
any one, definitive account of human origins to equal the biblical tale of Adam 
and Eve or the creation myths of the Near East.” Two solutions were possible: 
either a population could have arrived in its current abode from another place, 
which in some senses deferred the task of inquiring into its premigratory exist- 


?0 See Asheri 1996. 

*1 Only forty-nine names are actually listed in Apollodoros’ text: Peuketios is attested and it 
is possible that Oinotros is the name that is missing. Pausanias (8.3.1) lists only twenty-six 
names, though his ultimate purpose is to explain the origins of civic foundations in Arkadia and 
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ence, or else the population could always have occupied the same territory but 
adopted a different name or names from individual immigrants — normally kings 
or military leaders. The latter alternative is a popular explanation among fifth- 
century writers. Herodotos, for example, says that the northern Peloponnesian 
region of Akhaia was originally occupied by Pelasgian Aigialeis who began to 
call themselves Ionians after the arrival in the region of Ion, son of Xouthos 
(7.94). Similarly, the original occupants of Attika were Pelasgian Kranaoi but 
began to call themselves Kekropidai during the rule of Kekrops, Athenaioi during 
the rule of Erekhtheus (foster-son of Athena) and Ionians after Ion became their 
general (8.44.2). Antiokhos (555 FGrH 2) apparently related how the original 
Oinotrians of southern Italy were first renamed Italoi after their king, Italos — a 
piece of information recorded also by Aristotle (Pol. 7.9.2) — and then Morgetes 
after Italos’ successor, Morges. When Sikelos arrived at the court of Morges, he 
divided the ethnos, so that some of the Morgetes began to call themselves Sikels. 
Ultimately, however, Sikels and Morgetes were Italian, in the sense that they 
were Oinotrians. 

Is it possible, then, that what Pherekydes really meant was that the indige- 
nous populations of Calabria and Puglia began to call themselves Oinotrians and 
Peuketians after the arrival in Italy of Lykaon’s sons? Among the 180 fragments 
from Pherekydes’ works collected by Felix Jacoby, there are several instances 
where zones, cities or springs are named after eponymous individuals, but only in 
one case (3 FGrH 146) does a sedentary population group take the name of an 
immigrant and this regards an Athenian deme (the Daidalidai) rather than an 
entire ethnic population. We do, however, have an instance where Dionysios (or 
rather, one of his sources) hypothesized a wholesale migration where none was 
strictly attested in the earliest testimonia. 

Prior to the arrival of the Aborigines in Latium, Dionysios tells us that the 
region was inhabited by an autochthonous population (ethnos authigenes) named 
the Sikels. Expelled from their original home by the Aborigines and the Pelas- 
gians, the Sikels fled southwards and eventually crossed over to Sicily (Ant. Rom. 
1.9, 22). According to Thoukydides (6.2.4), the Sikels were the non-Greek 
populations of eastern Sicily, who had crossed the Straits of Messina three cen- 
turies before the arrival of the Greeks — that is, the last third of the eleventh 
century in our terms. As proof of their provenance, Thoukydides notes that there 
were still, in his own day, Sikels living in Italy. It is generally accepted that one of 
Thoukydides’ prime sources for Sicilian history was Antiokhos of Syracuse who, 
as we have seen, maintains that the Sikels were an offshoot of the Morgetes and 
were therefore originally Oinotrians. But problematically, he also seems to have 
recorded other traditions that contradicted this belief. Dionysios (1.22) quotes 
Antiokhos as writing that the Sikels ‘were expelled by the Oinotrians and the 
Opikoi’ (555 FGrH 4). According to Strabo (6.1.1), however, Antiokhos had 
claimed that the territory of Rhegion in southern Calabria had originally been 
settled by Sikels and Morgetes but that these were later expelled by the Oinotri- 
ans and crossed over to Sicily (555 FGrH 9). Thoukydides seems to have been 
aware of the difficulty since he has the Sikels expelled by the Opikoi alone. 
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Nevertheless, Oinotrian or not, neither Antiokhos nor Thoukydides believed that 
the Sikels had originated in Latium. Aside from Antiokhos’ explicit reference to 
a Calabrian origin, the Opikoi — a population of Campania, known to the Romans 
as the Oscans — can hardly have forced in a southerly direction a population that 
resided to the north of them. There is, of course, no particular reason why 
accounts of origins told in the fifth century need have reflected historical realities 
several centuries earlier. But it is perhaps not without interest to note that in 
archaeological terms the Pantalica II or ‘Cassibile’ culture, which appears in 
eastern Sicily from ca. 1000 BC, derives from the Ausonian culture of Southern 
Italy and is thus distinct from the southern Villanovan or ‘Latial’ culture of the 
area around Rome. 

Antiokhos did not, then, derive the Sikels from the region of Latium, but he 
did write that the eponymous Sikelos, who came to live among — and eventually 
to exercise partial rule over — the Morgetes of southern Italy, was an exile from 
Rome (555 FGrH 6). It is not entirely clear how a tradition that told how a Roman 
exile fled to the south of the Italian peninsula and gave his name to the population 
there was eventually transformed into an account of a wholesale migration from 
Latium to Sicily. Hellanikos (4 FGrH 79) recounts how the Sikels were originally 
Ausonians who were expelled from Italy by the Iapygians of Puglia three genera- 
tions before the Trojan War. Again, however, a population that was driven 
southwards by the Iapygians (who occupied the Adriatic coast as far as the mo- 
dern province of Foggia) cannot easily be situated much further north than Cam- 
pania and this is, in fact, exactly where fifth-century authors located the Auso- 
nians. Thus, Hekataios of Miletos (1 FGrH 61) notes that the Campanian city of 
Nola, to the northeast of Mount Vesuvius, belonged to the Ausonians. Antiokhos 
(555 FGrH 7) apparently identified the Ausonians with the Opikoi,?* though 
Polybios (34.11.7) maintained that the two groups were distinguishable even if 
they both occupied the area around the Bay of Naples. In the fourth century, 
Aristotle (Pol. 7.9.3) located the Opikoi ‘who both formerly and today are called 
by the designation of Ausonians’ immediately to the north of the Oinotrians of 
Calabria. Another fragment (fr. 609 Rose) attributed to the philosopher, however, 
describes a place named Latinion as lying on the Tyrrhenian sea in Opike, 
suggesting perhaps a more extensive conception of Ausonian territory.” 

Another fourth-century historian, Philistos of Syracuse (556 FGrH 46), pre- 
sented a different tradition about the origins of the Sikels. According to him, they 
were neither Ausonians nor Elymians (a population of northwest Sicily) but 
rather Ligurians who took their name from their ruler, Sikelos, son of Italos, and 
were expelled from Italy by Umbrians and Pelasgians. Given that in Dionysios’ 
account (Ant. Rom. 1.13), the Arkadians came to be called Aborigines because 
they inhabited the hilltops of Umbria prior to joining with the Pelasgians and 
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expelling the Sikels from Rome,” it is entirely possible that it was Philistos who 
first located the original Sikels in the Latium area. But if Dionysios drew on 
Philistos for his belief in a Sikel migration from Latium to Sicily he did not share 
his views on the identity of the aggressors. For Dionysios, the Aborigines are 
clearly distinct from the Umbrians, whom he regards as one of the barbarian 
peoples of Italy (1.3.3, 16.1, 19.1, 89.4). 

On balance, then, it is more likely that Pherekydes intended his readers to 
understand that Lykaon’s sons, Oinotros and Peuketios, migrated to Italy and 
ruled over indigenous populations that took their names rather than that Arkadi- 
ans migrated en masse to Calabria and Puglia. It is entirely possible that Phereky- 
des was making a cultural statement about the Oinotrians in imagining a colonial 
venture undertaken by a son of Lykaon. Some of the eponymous figures that the 
pseudo-Apollodoran Bibliotheka (3.8.1) lists as sons of Lykaon represent Arkadi- 
an cities (e.g. Pallas, Mainalos, Heraieus, Mantineus, Kleitor, Stymphalos and 
Orkhomenos), but others are clearly associated with regions further afield. The- 
sprotos stands for Thesprotia, opposite Kerkyra on the coast of Epeiros; Kaukon 
for the Kaukones, said to have inhabited the Alpheios valley in the western 
Peloponnese between Pisatis and Triphylia; and Makednos for Makedonia.2’ 
What is interesting is that all of these areas — Arkadia included — were, in the fifth 
century, considered somewhat primitive with respect to those zones of the Greek 
world in which city-state cultures flourished. Indeed, Lykaon himself was a 
savage Arkadian hero who, according to an ancient tradition preserved by Pausa- 
nias (8.2.3), sacrificed a human child to Zeus Lykaios and was himself trans- 
formed into a wolf. But even if the notice concerning Oinotros’ and Peuketios’ 
sovereignty over Italian populations betrays a typically Athenian cultural chau- 
vinism, it no more attributes an Arkadian ethnicity to the Oinotrians and Peuke- 
tians than it does to the Thesprotians or the Makedonians.?8 

How, then, did the idea concerning the Arkadian origins of the Oinotrians 
arise? Aristotle (fr. 609 Rose) is credited with recording a tradition that Latinion 
was settled by Akhaians who had been driven off-course while returning from 
Troy and stranded on the Tyrrhenian coast after their female Trojan captives had 
set fire to their ships.2? The legend, analogous to other ‘nostoi’ traditions,*? may 
have favoured — if it was not based upon — the account of Evander’s settlement on 
the future site of Rome.*! Cato and Sempronius Tuditanus, however, do not seem 


26 Dionysios derives the etymology of Aborigines from the Greek words apo (‘from’) and 
oros (‘mountain’). 

27 Hekataios (1 FGrH 6 bis) presents a partial list of Lykaon’s sons which includes Thes- 
protos and Kaukon, so these at least should have been present in Pherekydes” account. 

28 For Athenian cultural chauvinism (or ‘Athenoconcentrism’) in the fifth century, see Hall 
2002: 199-205. Instead, Giangiulio (1997: 288-91) attributes the genealogy to the Akhaian 
colonists of South Italy. 

29 Gruen (1992: 23 n. 72) notes that ‘Latinion’ is often emended to ‘Lavinium’, though *La- 
tium’ is probably preferable. 

30 Strabo (6.1.12) provides virtually the same account in association with the territory of 
Kroton in southern Italy. 

31 In the Aeneid, Evander does not refer to the episode recounted by Aristotle, but he does 
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to have had this version in mind when they argued that the Aborigines had 
migrated from Greece ‘many generations before the Trojan War’ (ap. Dion. Hal., 
Ant. Rom. 1.11). Itis, in fact, difficult to identify any Greek source that they were 
following, which at least raises the possibility that the supposition was their own 
(or at least that of an earlier Italian author), designed to explain the patent cultural 
and religious debts that Rome owed to the Greeks while simultaneously refusing 
to acknowledge cultural transmissions from the Greek cities of southern Italy. As 
for specifically Arkadian origins, however, the fifth-century evidence that Di- 
onysios cites does not stand up to rigorous scrutiny and the fact that he can find 
no other ancient authority in support of his conclusion suggests strongly that his 
‘rediscovery’ of the Aborigines’ Arkadian roots is, in reality, little more than an 
invention on his part. It is also clear that the cultural valence that he attributes to 
Arkadians must have been considerably different from that with which Phereky- 
des operated, and it is tempting to wonder whether, by Dionysios’ day, the 
Arkadians were thought to embody those very virtues of rustic simplicity and 
rugged virtue that Augustan propaganda was keen to associate with the popula- 
tions of Italy. 

With the artificiality of Dionysios’ equation of the Aborigines with the 
Oinotrians and his affirmation of the latter’s Arkadian origins exposed, the 
Oinotrians can be restored to their rightful place — as the indigenous population(s) 
of Calabria whom Greek-speaking (and predominantly Khalkidian) settlers en- 
countered in the last third of the eighth century. The name is evidently that 
bestowed by the newcomers. It probably derives from oindtron (the Greek word 
for ‘vine-prop’) — a reference, perhaps, to a viticultural tradition in that part of the 
peninsula that has sadly not survived to today, as well as to the important role that 
commensality played in articulating relations between Greek settlers and indige- 
nous elites.*? But the names ‘Italia’ and ‘Italoi’ are not ultimately Greek in origin. 
Hellanikos (4 FGrH 111) maintains that the name derives from the Latin for calf 
(vitulus), and the preposterous explanation that he offers for how the country was 
so named only serves to underscore the unfamiliarity of the name to a Greek 
audience.*3 Now both Antiokhos and Aristotle, as we have seen, state that 
Oinotria and the Oinotrians were renamed Italia and the Italoi after the arrival of 


relate how he ‘wandered over the full extent of the sea’ after being expelled from his fatherland 
(8.333). 

>? For the etymology, see D’ Agostino 1974: 217. For the importance of wine and symposi- 
astic activities in colonial contexts, see Dietler 1996. For drinking and dining paraphernalia in 
indigenous cemeteries in South Italy, see Greco 1993: 108. 

33 ‘For Hellanikos of Lesbos says that Herakles was driving the oxen of Geryon to Argos 
when a calf escaped from the herd while he was in Italy; it wandered the full extent of the 
peninsula, swam across the strait and reached Sicily. In his pursuit of the calf, Herakles con- 
tinuously asked the indigenous inhabitants he happened upon whether they had seen it anywhere 
but since the peoples there knew little of the Greek language they used their own language to 
indicate the animal, calling the calf a witoulos, as it is still called today. And so, on the basis of 
the animal, they named all the land which the calf traversed Witoulia’ (ap. Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom. 
1.35). Timaios (566 FGrH 42) also derived the name of Italia from vitulus, but explains that this 
was due to the abundance of cattle in the country. 
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the eponymous Italos and, although this is conceived in terms of a chronological 
development, the geographical and ethnic concept that the two sets of names 
connote is evidently the same. In other words, ‘Italia’ is the indigenous equiva- 
lent of the Greek ‘Oinotria’, later extended to include the whole peninsula 
through a mechanism that is analogous to how the term ‘Hellas’ evolved from 
indicating a restricted region to the south of Thessaly to denoting the whole of 
Greece.*4 

Furthermore, Italos is treated as a fully-fledged culture-hero. Antiokhos (555 
FGrH 5) characterizes him as ‘good and wise’ while Aristotle (Pol. 7.9.3) 
describes how he ‘transformed the nomadic Oinotrians into farmers and be- 
stowed upon them various laws, and was the first to institute the common meals’. 
This is a far cry from the Arkadian Pelasgos who was able to achieve little more 
than prevent his people from eating grass. The form that the Italos legend takes 
could — though does not have to — be Greek in origin, but it is difficult to imagine 
that its content was created by settlers who sought to ‘familiarize’ or ‘domesti- 
cate’ the indigenes whom they encountered by assimilating them with the more 
backward peoples of Greece. It is, in short, better regarded as an indigenous myth 
of origin that survived — partly by adapting to — the various attempts of Greek 
authors to supplant it. 


Wl 


The traditions for the indigenous populations of Puglia (map 2) are, if anything, 
even more heterogeneous than those for the residents of the Tyrrhenian coast — 
once again suggesting a more complex scenario than one in which Greek histori- 
ans simply considered it their duty ‘to rectify the barbarian account or to substi- 
tute a scientific hypothesis for it’.35 Strabo (6.3.1) thoughtfully provides us with 
both the Greek and the Italian nomenclature that was employed for the region (at 
least in his day): ‘Next is lapygia. The Greeks call it Messapia, but the local 
inhabitants divide it, calling one part — that around Cape Iapygia (i.e. the modern 
Capo S. Maria di Leuca) — Salentinoi and the other part Kalabroi. Beyond the 
latter, to the north, are the Peuketians and the Daunians as they are called in the 
Greek language, though the locals call the whole area beyond the Kalabroi Apou- 
lia, and some of them — notably the Peuketians — are also called Poidikloi’. For 
Strabo, then, it is not simply that there are different names for the various zones 
of Puglia but that geographical and ethnic space is divided differently. The 
Greeks make little distinction between Salentinoi and Kalabroi, terming both 
groups Messapians, whereas while Italians do distinguish the Peuketians, whom 
they call Poidikloi, from the Daunians, they also tend to regard both as Apou- 
lians. 

Delimiting these zones on a modern map is not too difficult. By and large, the 
territory of the Salentinoi corresponds roughly with the modern province of 


34 Hall 2002: 125-9. 
35 Bickerman 1952: 71. 
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Lecce, that of the Kalabroi with the province of Brindisi, that of the Peuketians 
with the province of Bari and that of the Daunians with the province of Foggia. 
What is far more problematic is determining the precise relationship between the 
Messapians and the Iapygians. There are, in fact, three different conceptions.*© 
According to the first, Messapia and Iapygia are interchangeable. This is implied 
by Strabo in his introduction to the geography of the region (see above) and 
recurs elsewhere (9.2.13), when he explains how Mount Messapios in the territo- 
ry of Boiotian Anthedon took its name from Messapos, ‘who came to Iapygia and 
called the country Messapia’. According to the second, the Messapians are one of 
the constituent groups of Iapygia. Polybios (3.88) says that lapygia was divided 
between the Messapians, the Peuketians and the Daunians, and Thoukydides 
(7.33.4) comments that the Messapians were an ethnos of the Iapygians. But 
elsewhere, Polybios (2.24.10) makes a clear distinction between Messapians and 
Iapygians, thus testifying to a third conception of Iapygia as that part of Puglia 
not inhabited by the Messapians. In this sense, Iapygia corresponds closely to the 
region that, according to Strabo, was called ‘Apoulia’ by the locals and, in fact, 
‘Apoulia’ is probably a Hellenized form for ‘Apudia’ (the Oscan form for 
Iapygia),°” which would suggest that this particular geographical conception is 
unlikely to predate the fourth century. The evidence of Thoukydides confirms 
that the view that Messapia was a part of Iapygia was already current in the fifth 
century, but what about the alternative opinion whereby Messapia and Iapygia 
were considered interchangeable? 

The second-century scholar Nikandros of Kolophon (271-272 FGrH 25) 
recounts how three sons of the autochthonous Lykaon — Iapyx, Daunios and 
Peuketios — gathered their peoples together and sailed to the Adriatic coast of 
Italy, driving out the Ausonians who were living there. In this they were greatly 
assisted by Messapians from Illyria. The territory was divided three ways and 
assigned to the Daunians, the Peuketians and the Messapians, but the name of 
Iapygians was given to the whole ethnos. What is most striking about this passage 
is the way the genealogical logic has been contorted (fig. 1). In its oscillation 
between the principles of eponymy and migration, the Messapians who bear the 
brunt of the battle against the Ausonians are only offered an equal share of the 
territory with the Peuketians and the Daunians while the Iapygians are entirely 
left out of the settlement even if their leader is honoured by having all the 
newcomers take his name. The genealogical articulation that would more proper- 
ly have expressed the settlement that resulted would have had Messapios, Peuke- 
tios and Daunios as the three sons of Iapyx. Indeed, this particular genealogical 
conception would also have suited the ethnographic portraits that are presented to 
us by Polybios, Thoukydides and, apparently, Antiokhos of Syracuse (555 FGrH 
13) who, according to Strabo (6.3.2), said that all the populations of Puglia ‘as far 
as the Daunians’ were called Iapygians.*® By contrast, the actual stemma that 


36 Lombardo 1991: 45. 

37 Devoto 1940: 85. 

38 See, however, Jacoby’s commentary on this fragment, suggesting that not all of Strabo’s 
information is taken directly from Antiokhos. 
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Nikandros adduces explains very little. Since it is clearly not a Hellenistic 
aetiology, we can only assume that the reason it has been included is that it had 
acquired the sort of authority that is normally reserved for particularly ancient 
and embedded traditions. It is also clear that in this genealogical tradition lapyx 
stands in for the absent Messapos, thus parallelling the conception of Iapygia and 
Messapia as interchangeable. 

It is impossible to date the tradition with any accuracy. Notwithstanding the 
attribution of autochthony to Lykaon rather than his father, Pelasgos, it is proba- 
bly related to—though perhaps not derived from — the traditions concerning 
Lykaon’s sons that were recounted by Pherekydes and the Catalogue of Women 
before him. It was, after all, relatively easy to attach a few more names to a 
mythical figure who was so prolific at siring children. There is, however, one 
indication that perhaps deserves some comment: Antiokhos (555 FGrH 13) had 
apparently made Iapyx the son of Daidalos and an anonymous Kretan woman. 
The Kretan connection will be considered shortly, but Daidalos was originally an 
Athenian, and a fragment of Aristotle (fr. 485 Rose) says that the settlers of 
Iapygia were the descendants of Athenians enslaved on Krete. One can only 
speculate, but it is not an entirely unreasonable inference that this account of the 
Iapygians’ Athenian origins served a political purpose at the time of the Sicilian 
Expedition (415-413 BC), when the Iapygians’ mortal enemies and neighbours, 
the Tarantines, allied themselves with the anti-Athenian coalition headed by 
Syracuse.*? In this case, the genealogical tradition that derived Iapyx’s descent 
from Lykaon stands a good chance of being earlier. 

Much of our information regarding the Iapygians appears to betray a Taran- 
tine perspective. Antiokhos (555 FGrH 13) preserves what purports to be the 
original Delphic charter to the Lakonian settlers of Taras: ‘I have given you 
Satyrion and the rich land of Taras to settle and to become a bane to the lapy- 
gians’. Similarly, Antiokhos’ notice (555 FGrH 3) that the territory of Taras, 
bordering upon Metapontion, was called ‘Iapyges’ anchors the Iapygians on the 
Ionian coast of the Penisola Salentina. In fact, a fragment of Ephoros (70 FGrH 
140) says that they originally inhabited the territory of Kroton, perhaps suggest- 
ing that at an earlier phase they were sometimes confused with the Khones, 
whose home extended southwards around the Gulf of Taranto.*° We might, then, 


39. Cf. Nenci 1978: 57. Herodotos (7.170.3) recounts how the Iapygians inflicted a devastat- 
ing defeat on the Tarantines and their allies from Rhegion; Diodoros (11.52) dates the battle to 
473 BC and Aristotle (Pol. 5.2.8) says that the slaughter of so many Tarantine aristocrats led to 
a democratic revolution. Pausanias (10.10.6, 13.10) records two monuments dedicated by the 
Tarantines at Delphi to commemorate victories over their Iapygian neighbours, both of which 
have been identified by the French excavators of the site: the first should be dated within the first 
quarter of the fifth century, the second shortly afterwards. See Bourguet 1929: 73-80 and 
Amandry 1949. For a possible parallel instance of political mythopoiesis, see Briquel (1984: 
208-10), who suggests that the theory which attributed Pelasgian origins to the Etruscans was 
advanced with particular force at the time of the Sicilian Expedition, when the Etruscans were 
offering support to Athens. 

40 D’ Agostino 1974: 228. In the fifth century, however, the Khones were considered by 
Antiokhos (555 FGrH 3) to be Oinotrian rather than Iapygian; cf. Arist. Pol. 7.9.3. 
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tentatively suggest that the term ‘Iapygians’ was initially employed to designate 
the indigenous populations on the northern shores of the Tarantine Gulf with 
whom the first Greek settlers of Taras came into direct, firsthand contact and that 
its geographical scope gradually expanded north-westwards up the Adriatic coast 
as more distant areas were brought within the cultural orbit of the flourishing city 
of Taras. Such a hypothesis would certainly find archaeological support. From 
the end of the eighth century — that is, precisely the period in which a permanent 
Greek presence is recorded for the first time at Taras — the pottery of the Sa- 
lentine peninsula shows a strong Greek stylistic component, while in the Archaic 
period architectural decoration such as rosette friezes, echinus capitals and fictile 
simas reveals the extent of Greek influence in this zone. By contrast, the material 
culture of Peuketia does not display marked Greek traits until the sixth century; 
the same is true for Daunia, but here the cultural affinities appear to be rather 
more with Campania than with Taras until as late as the fourth century.*! At an 
early period, however, when the geographical scope of lapygia was more limited, 
it came into confrontation with another term used to designate the Salentine 
peninsula — namely, ‘Messapia’.*? The fact that the two terms continued to coex- 
ist could well imply that the latter predated the former and/or that it developed 
from an entirely different perspective. 

We have to wait until Herodotos for our earliest detailed information about — 
and first explicit literary reference to — the Messapians. The somewhat specious 
reason that the Kretans gave for their non-alignment with other Greeks immedi- 
ately prior to the Persian War is that, while the Kretans had helped the Spartan 
Menelaos recover his wife from Troy, no other Greeks came to the assistance of 
the Kretans in avenging Minos’ death in Sicily. Herodotos proceeds to recount 
the story (7.170). Minos, in his search for Daidalos, arrived in Sicily where he 
met a violent death. After a certain time, all the Kretans, save for the populations 
of Polikhna and Praisos, sailed to Sicily and besieged the city of Kamikos (later in 
the territory of Akragas). Unsuccessful in their attempt and suffering from a 
shortage of provisions, they decided to depart for Krete but were shipwrecked on 
the coast of Ilapygia and founded a city named Hyria, from where other cities 
were founded; ‘and instead of Kretans they became Iapygian Messapians, and 
instead of islanders, mainlanders’. The specification that the inhabitants of Po- 
likhna and Praisos had not participated in the avenging expedition is important 
because the appearance at Praisos, from the sixth century through to the second 
century, of inscriptions in a non-Greek language almost certainly indicates that 
the residents of this city identified themselves with the Eteokretans (‘true Kret- 
ans’) — one of the five populations said to inhabit Krete in the Odyssey (19.172- 


4! D'Agostino 1974: 233-42: De Juliis 1989: 596-618; 1996: 549-50; D’ Andria 1983b: 
136-7. 

42 For a collection of ancient sources relating to Messapia, see Lombardo 1992. 

43 Lombardo (1991: 44) notes that the name ‘Iapygia’ is attested earlier in our sources than 
*Messapia’ (i.e. Hekataios as opposed to Herodotos) but — given that neither term is attested 
prior to the fifth century — this does not automatically entail the anteriority of the toponym 
‘Tapygia’. 
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7). The Praisians prided themselves, then, on being the original, ‘purest’ inhab- 
itants of Krete and, in fact, Herodotos proceeds to record their belief that the rest 
of Krete was repopulated with a second (Akhaian) and then a third (Dorian) wave 
of settlers (7.171). It seems fairly clear, then, that Herodotos is here indebted to a 
Kretan source in which the Messapian legend legitimated the Praisians’ claims to 
anteriority by positing a continuity that extended back before Minos’ departure 
for Sicily. Yet the historian was no less familiar with southern Italy generally and 
the Salentine peninsula in particular.*> The attention given to the foundation of 
Hyria — a settlement that can hardly have registered on the radar-screen of most 
Aegean Greeks — surely argues in favour of an additional, local and perhaps early 
source of information. 

If the geographical conception of Iapygia seems to suggest a ‘bay’ mentality, 
that of Messapia betrays a ‘peninsula’ perspective. This is perhaps indicated by 
the etymology of the name (for some, from *met + ap, meaning ‘between the 
waters’ ),*© but it is more evident in the importance accorded Hyria — whether this 
is to be located at the modern Oria, from where one can view both the Ionian and 
Adriatic coasts of Puglia, or else at Pati (the Roman municipium of Veretrum), 
close to Capo S. Maria di Leuca.*”? The name ‘Messapia’ is fairly commonly 
attested in Greece, denoting a river in Krete (Scyl. 47), a mountain in Paionia 
(Arist. HA 630a), a place in West Lokris (Thuc. 3.101.2) and a cult title in 
Lakonia.*8 Particularly intriguing are the apparent connections with the central 
Greek region of Boiotia. Stephanos of Byzantium (s.v. Boiotia) says that Boiotia 
was originally called Messapia, and Strabo (9.2.12-13) not only associates the 
eponymous Messapos with the Boiotian region of Anthedon but also cites a 
fragment of Pindar (fr. 69 Bowra) to the effect that the mythical hunter Orion was 
born at a place named Hyria, near Thebes and Tanagra. 

The first thing to observe, then, is that the name ‘“Messapia’ suggested con- 
nections with Aegean Greece that were not limited to any one particular locality. 
The second is that the Kretan associations, which figure so prominently in He- 
rodotos’ account of the Messapians’ origins, tend to be off-centred towards the 
northern (Adriatic) coast of the Penisola Salentina. Stephanos of Byzantium (s.v. 
Biennos) says that Otranto was in origin a Kretan city founded by Biennos — 
another tradition inherited by Virgil (Aen. 3.400) maintains the Kretan connec- 
tion, though it has Idomeneus as the city’s founder — and Strabo (6.3.6) adds that 
Brentesion (modern Brindisi) was also a Kretan foundation. This might lead us to 
suspect that the traditions concerning the Messapians and their Kretan origins 


44 See Brixhe 1991: 54-8; Hall 1997: 177-9. 

45 At 4.99.5 he compares the Tauric peninsula with the Iapygian promontory bounded by 
Brentesion (Brindisi) and Taras. According to one tradition, Herodotos died at Thourioi, the 
colony established by the Athenians over the site of Sybaris. 

46 Krahe 1955: 15. De Simone (1989a) is more cautious. 

47 The variant locations are given by Strabo (6.3.6). See Lombardo 1989: 21-3. 

48 See Lombardo 1991: 108. At Tsakona, to the northeast of Sparta, an Ionian cup of La- 
konian manufacture and dating to the first half of the sixth century was dedicated to Zeus Messa- 
pios; other votives in the sanctuary date back to the eighth century. See Catling and Shipley 
1989; Catling 1990. 
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were first elaborated within the ambit of the commercial and cultural exchanges 
that took place towards the end of the ninth century between Greek- and Italic- 
speakers on the shores around Otranto. At a certain point, the Messapian and 
lapygian traditions had been assimilated as Taras extended her influence over the 
Salentine peninsula. For all that, the compound Iapygian-Messapian tradition 
was clearly independent of the traditions concerning the Oinotrians. Pliny (HN 
3.99) and Solinus (2.12) were later to claim that Puglia had previously been 
called Peuketia after Oinotros’ brother and was then renamed after the arrival of 
Messapos. But this is probably little more than an attempt to produce a more 
rationalized and systematic account of the populations of South Italy. 

The Eteokretans, despite their Aegean origins, were not considered — and do 
not seem to have considered themselves — Greeks. The same goes for the Iapy- 
gian Messapians. Thoukydides (7.57.11) counts them among the ‘barbarian’ 
allies of the Athenians in 415 BC, alongside the Elymians of Egesta, the Sikels 
and the Etruscans. The fourth-century Tarantine philosopher Aristoxenos (fr. 17 
Wehrli) notes that Pythagoras’ disciples included non-Greek speakers such as the 
Lucanians, Messapians, Peuketians and Romans. It is always possible that the 
imputation of Eteokretan origins, on the part of Greek settlers, to the populations 
of the Salentine peninsula was intended to signal some sense of material and 
cultural inferiority, but back on Krete the populations of some cities seem to have 
celebrated, rather than apologized for, their Eteokretan identity. As noted above, 
Praisos began to use the Eteokretan language to record official transactions from 
the sixth century; at Dreros, the earliest Eteokretan text dates to ca. 650 BC. Yet 
neither city was ignorant of the Greek language: a Greek translation was append- 
ed to the Dreros inscription ca. 600 BC and the coins that Praisos minted in the 
second half of the fifth century carried Greek legends. Given that low rates of 
literacy have been estimated for Krete, the decision to render the Eteokretan 
language by means of a graphic system which was almost certainly incomprehen- 
sible to the bulk of the population must be seen as a fierce and proud validation of 
Eteokretan identity.*? Similarly, the inclusion — on an apparently equal footing — 
of the Eteokretans among the populations of Krete in the Odyssey gives some 
indication of the prominence of this population in the late eighth or early seventh 
century. 

It is impossible to know with any certainty what precise value associations 
the Eteokretans carried for the population of the Penisola Salentina in the early 
period. But if the suggestion is right that the Messapian tradition first arose in the 
context of relatively informal encounters on the Adriatic coast from the late ninth 
century, then this is an entirely different situation from that which operated in the 
more properly colonial experience at Taras a century later. Rather than a stigma 
of backwardness, imposed on submissive indigenes by militarily dominant con- 
quistadores, the Kretan component of Messapian origins might actually have 
been co-opted by the indigenous population.*° An appeal to roots in Minos’ Krete 


4° Hall 1997: 178-9. For literacy rates on Krete, see Stoddart and Whitley 1988. 

>” That the myth of origins recounted by Herodotos did not seek to relegate the Messapians 
to a primitive level of culture is indicated by his assertion that they founded several poleis — i.e. 
the prized distinction of a civilized population in Greek thought. 
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could have served to articulate an identity that was analogous yet not similar, 
chronologically distanced from but no less noble than that of the various Greek 
visitors who put into Salentine ports. It might also have functioned to explain the 
visible traces that remained in this part of Italy from earlier Minoan-Mycenaean 
frequentation of the area.>! But it could also have evoked the famous thalassocra- 
cy of Minos, envisaged as a mythical prototype for the intensive maritime activity 
that linked both sides of the Adriatic in the eighth and seventh centuries.52 

Interesting in this respect is Nikandros’ notice (271-272 FGrH 25) that the 
Messapians proper arrived in South Italy from Illyria, on the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic Sea. Aristotle (fr. 485 Rose), Konon (26 FGrH 1.25) and perhaps 
Antiokhos (555 FGrH 13) do not sustain the Illyrian origins of the Messapians. 
They do say, however, that some of the lapygians of Italy made their way around 
the Adriatic coast (and, therefore, through Illyria) to Bottiaia, which lies on the 
western side of the Thermaic Gulf and was, in the historical period, under the 
control of Makedonia. It is often assumed that this Illyrian component to the 
Messapian myth of origins was only developed in the Hellenistic period and that 
it is, in some senses, less ‘authentic’ than the earlier attribution of Kretan ori- 
gins;>? yet the tradition should not be dismissed too hastily. Hekataios (1 FGrH 
86) apparently referred to two Iapygias — ‘one in Italy and one in Illyria’ — and 
while it is possible that he might simply have listed the occurrences and left it at 
that, it is more likely that he sought to offer some explanation for the homonymy. 
We know, for example, that Hekataios noted the existence of a city named Sikane 
in Iberia (1 FGrH 45), and it is probably he who is responsible for Thoukydides’ 
claim (6.2.2) that the Sikanians of Sicily originated in Iberia.>* We do not have to 
subscribe to the literal truth of these migration stories to recognize in them some 
attempt to account for the existence of a cultural koine that not only spanned both 
shores of the Adriatic sea but also extended into the Balkans down as far as 
Makedonia.°> 

Irad Malkin has suggested that stories of mass migration (e.g. Pelasgians, 
Arkadians, Kretans) developed at a rather later date than the nostoi — that is, those 
tales of heroes such as Odysseus, whose return home from Troy was beset by 
delays and diversions.*° In this region, it is Diomedes who features most promi- 
nently. In later times, his cult is attested in the Greek cities of Taras, Metapontion 
and Sybaris,57 but his association with the Adriatic region would appear to be 
earlier. Although himself a king of Argos, Diomedes’ father, Tydeus, originated 
from Aitolia, the region of western Greece that stands at the junction of the 


5! D’ Agostino 1974: 229. 

52 See the maps in Burgers 1998: 29. 

53 Bg. De Juliis 1989: 593; Nenci 1978: 51; Lombardo 1991: 59. 

54 Suggested by Pareti 1956: 11. 

55 Crossland (1982: 836) doubts, for example, the originally Kretan derivation (via South 
Italy) of the Bottiaians; contra Hammond (1982: 650), who evokes the tradition in order to ac- 
count for what he sees as ‘Minoanizing’ traits in a head-dress, pendants and miniature double- 
axes from Vergina. 

56 Malkin 1998: 3. 

57D’ Agostino 1974: 228. 
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Korinthian Gulf and the Ionian Sea. Already, in the seventh century, the poet 
Mimnermos (fr. 22 West) had commented on how, after his arrival home in 
Argos, Diomedes was forced to depart once more due to the infidelity and 
machinations of his wife, and sought refuge in Italy with King Daunos, who then 
proceeded to murder him. Timaios (566 FGrH 53), Lykos of Rhegion (570 FGrH 
3) and Lykophron (Alex. 592-632) say that, on his way to Italy, he put in at the 
important way-station of Kerkyra, where he killed the Kolkhian dragon. Herak- 
leides (de rebus publicis 27) adds that the Kerkyreans accompanied him in an 
attack against Brentesion—a city whose foundation Justin (Epit. 12.2.5-11) 
actually attributes to Diomedes. Heading further north, Ibykos (fr. 13 Page) notes 
that he was worshipped as a god on the island of Diomedeia (one of the Tremiti 
islands off Capo Gargano) while according to Strabo (5.1.9) the Enetoi of 
northeast Italy used to sacrifice a white horse in his honour. Diomedes’ original 
role would seem, then, to have been ‘as a hero of brief, ad hoc encounters in- 
volving commerce, marriage, and hospitality’ which spanned both shores of the 
Adriatic.>8 

Such cultural exchanges were not limited to mythic discourse. From the end 
of the eighth century, Messapian ceramic wares began to display stylistic traits 
derived from Greek imports (see above), but at Otranto, imported hand-made 
pottery of an entirely different derivation has been found in levels dating to the 
first half of the eighth century. Easily distinguishable from indigenous wares by 
the brownish-orange colour of the clay, the two most characteristic forms are 
small globular ollette with vertical handles and bowls with extruding rims and 
square pierced handles. Matt-painted with pendant triangle, ray, ladder and 
winged diamond motifs (the latter three coming to be imitated in local wares), 
this ‘Devollian ware’, as it is called, was imported directly from the Korge region 
of modern Albania. Excavations at the Makedonian site of Kastanas have re- 
vealed that this type follows directly in a tradition that dates back to the Late 
Bronze Age in the Balkans.>? 

Further evidence for an extensive cultural koine that extended from South 
Italy across the Adriatic and into Makedonia is furnished by the 600 or so, mostly 
short, inscriptions found in the Salentine peninsula. Dating from the sixth century 
BC through to the end of the Roman Republic, the script employed in the 
inscriptions is Greek — almost certainly derived from the Tarantine alphabet — but 
the language, though Indo-European, is not. Much as with the Greek adoption of 
the Phoenician alphabet two centuries earlier, the indigenous inhabitants of 
southern Puglia modified, and in some cases ignored, the signs they borrowed 
from the Tarantine script in order to suit their own phonological requirements. 
For example, the local language lacked phonemes for ph, kh, and th. The Greek 
letter phi is therefore unattested in the corpus of inscriptions and when the 
Messapians did borrow a Greek word that included a phi, they spelled it as a pi 
(e.g. Aprodita). The trident psi, which in the ‘red’ script of Taras indicated a kh 
phoneme, was redeployed to indicate a fricative between vowels and Indo- 


58 See generally Malkin 1998: 234-57, esp. 242. 
5°D’ Andria 1983b: 138-9; 1989: 655; Yntema 1989; Burgers 1998: 180. 
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European yod, while theta denoted a palatalization of t, though it gave way over 
time to a squared psi. Furthermore, Messapian inscriptions do not — with one 
single exception — use the Greek letter upsilon; instead, short u seems to have 
been indicated in the written script by an omicron.® It was generally believed by 
earlier scholars, largely on the basis of the literary testimony, that ‘Messapian’ 
was an Illyrian language,®! although our understanding of Illyrian is insufficient 
to establish precise linguistic correspondences.®? There are, however, two fea- 
tures of Messapian which are also common to the linguistic idioms spoken on the 
other side of the Adriatic. The first is the value given to short o — denoted by the 
letter alpha in Messapian inscriptions — and the second is the treatment of 
original Indo-European aspirated voiced consonants (*bh, *dh, *gh) as non- 
aspirated voiced consonants (b, d, g);°? the Greek language, by contrast, em- 
ployed aspirated voiceless consonants (ph, th, kh). This last feature seems to be 
attested in Thracian but was also recognized already in antiquity as a distinctive 
characteristic of the Makedonian dialect where, for example, the words bilos 
(~ Greek philos [‘friend’]), dreptos (~ threptos [‘slave’]) and maga (~ makha 
[‘battle’]) are attested. 

The Messapian inscriptions — and especially those found in the so-called 
‘Grotta della Poesia’ at Roca in the Commune of Melendugno, southeast of 
Lecce —% also provide valuable information about the divinities and cult titles of 
the Messapians. The name of Artamis (Artemis) appears on a late sixth-century 
stele from Vaste, southwest of Otranto, and the cults of Aprodita (Aphrodite) and 
Damatra/Damatira/Damatura (Demeter) were almost certainly transmitted di- 
rectly from Taras. Zis appears to be a parallel inheritance (< *diés) of the Indo- 
European sky-god, rather than a direct appropriation of Greek Zeus. Indeed, the 
third-century comic poet Rhinthon (fr. 14 Kaibel) refers to a Tarantine cult of 
Dis, which is simply Zis according to Messapian phonetics. In an inscription from 
Carovigno, northwest of Brindisi, Zis is associated with Venas — probably a cult- 
title rather than an equivalent of the Roman Venus. Judging by Festus’ reference 
(s.v. October Equus) to the Salentine cult of Iuppiter Menzana, he would also 
seem to have been worshipped under the aspect of Zis Menzanas (< *mand-/ 
mend- [‘horse’]) — an equivalent to the Greek Zeus Hippios but apparently of 


60 For a general overview and collection of Messapian inscriptions, see Parlangéli 1960. For 
discussions of the phonetic system, De Simone 1979; 1989a; 1991. The exception to the u > 0 
rule is the name Platuras which appears on an inscription from Mesochuro, Grottaglie (northeast 
of Taranto). De Simone suggests that it is a name imported from the Balkans. 

61 E.g. Krahe 1955. 

©2 De Simone 1989b. 

63 Parlangéli 1960: 13. 

64 Crossland 1982: 846 and, a little more cautiously, Panayiotou 1986: 415-18. For a dis- 
cussion of the mutation of consonants in Thracian, see Mihailov 1986: 381-2. This feature of 
ancient Makedonian was commented upon by Plutarch (Mor. 292e), Stephanos of Byzantium 
(s.v. Berroia) and the Etymologicum Magnum (s.v. Aphrodite), The attempts of J.N. Kalléris 
(1988: 355-434) to dismiss the isogloss as the invention of Roman-Byzantine grammarians has 
not found widespread support. 

65 See De Simone 1988. 
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even greater importance in the Salentine peninsula to judge from Virgil’s descrip- 
tion (Aen. 9.523) of the eponymous Messapos as equum domitor (‘tamer of 
horses’). An important epichoric deity was the god Taotor (whose name may 
derive from *feutd [‘community’, ‘nation’]) and probably /ddis, while the deity 
Tana should almost certainly be associated with the theonym Thana, attested in 
Croatia.®© In light of the ‘hybrid’ cultural fabric of the Salentine peninsula, it is 
hardly surprising that both Greek and Illyrian elements should have been simulta- 
neously co-opted by the traditions that told of the Messapians’ origins. But since 
the explanandum was more pressing for the Messapians than it was for the Greek 
settlers of Puglia it is difficult to maintain that the former were not — at least in 
part — responsible for elaborating those traditions. 


IV 


It is often stated that the history of Greek contacts and settlement overseas has 
traditionally been studied through the prism of more modern colonialist and 
imperialist policies. Slogans such as ‘trade before the flag’ are misleading in the 
more fluidly mobile world of the eighth century, and even the term ‘coloniza- 
tion’, which is often used to describe this episode of Greek history, does not 
accurately capture the nature of the phenomenon. Indeed, it has even been argued 
that the traditional distinction between an emporion (a port of trade frequented by 
merchants of various origins) and an apoikia (a state-sponsored settlement over- 
seas) may have been overestimated.® In other words, Greek and non-Greek 
speakers did not always encounter one another in a context of suspicion, hostility 
or subjugation. This is not, of course, to deny that violence might often be 
involved, especially where valuable resources were contested. The abandonment 
of the indigenous site of Torre Castelluccia, southeast of Taranto, was almost 
certainly precipitated by aggression on the part of the settlers of Taras.8 Yet 
some sort of stabilization of relations was normally established fairly swiftly. 
One of the key mechanisms in facilitating this stabilization of relations was 
undoubtedly intermarriage. The fusing of communities with different cultural 
heritages is signalled by the employment of mixed onomastics in both Greek and 
indigenous sites, as well as by the reciprocal linguistic influences demonstrated 
by different languages in close contact, suggesting strongly a bilingual environ- 
ment.® In light of this, the notion that Greek settlers forcibly imposed their own 
origin myths on the indigenous populations they encountered and that the latter 
obediently accepted them would seem to be a hangover from an outmoded 
colonialist paradigm in which it was regarded as the colonist’s obligation to 
‘civilize the savages’. 


66 For Messapian cults and theonyms, see Parlangéli 1960; Santoro 1989. 

67 Osborne 1998. For mobility in the early Greek world, see Purcell 1990. The phrase ‘trade 
before the flag’ was popularized by Blakeway 1933. 

68 Osanna 1992: 118-20. 

© See generally Hall 2002: 100-102, 113-17. 
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In the case of the Messapians, we are confronted with traditions of migra- 
tions, from both Krete and Illyria. The association with Krete undoubtedly owes 
much to an environment in which indigenous Puglians were coming into contact 
with Greek-speakers. But the proud appeal to kinship with the oldest and purest 
inhabitants of Krete does not seem to betray an externally imposed identity, 
designed to liken this South Italian population to the more backward communi- 
ties of the Greek world. Similarly, it is difficult to view the Illyrian strand of the 
tradition as ensuring that ‘the beginnings of the barbarian race were integrated 
into the system of a Greek pre-history’.”° The case of the Oinotrians, on the other 
hand, appears rather different. They do not originally seem to have been envis- 
aged as migrants from Greece; rather, their relations with other peoples are 
articulated in terms of eponymy and genealogy. The genealogical tradition that 
associates the eponymous Oinotros and Peuketios with the Arkadian Lykaon 
almost certainly was a Greek invention, but those whom the Greeks called 
Oinotrians appear to have preferred their own myth of origin, linked to the 
culture-hero Italos. 

Let us say, however, for the sake of argument, that the Oinotrian populations 
of Calabria and Basilicata did accept Oinotros as their founding-father. It is still 
legitimate to wonder exactly how ‘Greek’ such a genealogical conception might 
be. Firstly, appeals to eponymy and genealogy were certainly favoured by the 
Greeks but were by no means restricted to them alone. Secondly, the fact that 
Oinotros was said to have arrived from Greece does not in itself guarantee the 
functional Greekness of the tradition. After all, the Greek culture-heroes Kad- 
mos, Pelops and Danaos — as Plato (Menex. 245c—d) was later to have Aspasia 
caustically comment — all arrived from outside Greece and gave their names to 
Greek populations. Thirdly, genealogies are not intrinsically ethnic. They can 
obviously be mobilized — and manipulated — within ethnic strategies, but they 
may just as easily serve to relate aristocratic families or even natural features of 
the landscape to one another and, in the Late Hellenistic and Roman periods, 
genealogy regularly served as the language of diplomacy.”! In the ninth and 
eighth centuries BC, genealogy could well have served to articulate — and invest 
with primordial legitimacy — real cultural, commensal and commercial rapports 
between Greek and non Greek-speakers. To determine, however, whether such 
genealogies were ‘Greek’ or not makes little sense prior to the time of the sixth- 
century Catalogue of Women, when the final systematization of the genealogy of 
Hellen and his sons served either to include or to exclude the various other local 
genealogical traditions collated by the poet. It is hardly coincidental that this is 
precisely the period in which the ethnonym ‘Hellenes’ (Greeks) appears for the 
first time.’2 Indeed, given that genealogies were the common currency of elite 
interactions and that Archaic elites were defined precisely by their mobility, 
transcendence of parochial boundaries and ties of marriage and guest-friendship 
with other elites, Greek or not, it could hardly have been otherwise. We are so 


70 Bickerman 1952: 71. 
7! See Curty 1995; Jones 1999. 
72 Hall 2002: 129-34. 
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conditioned by the modern experience of living— and thinking — within the 
template of the nation-state that we are sometimes too eager to superimpose upon 
the ancient world our own assumptions about ethnic and cultural boundaries. It is, 
then, a sobering reflection that the past may actually offer us a multi-ethnic and 
multicultural vision far more radical than could ever be imagined by the modern 
community of nations. 
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Palmyra and Hatra: 
“Civic” and “Tribal” Institutions at the Near Eastern Steppe 
Frontier 


MICHAEL SOMMER 


The recent war in Iraq and its aftermath show once more that the West faces 
virtually insuperable difficulties and misunderstandings when dealing with soci- 
eties which structurally are entirely different from itself. The bonds of kinship 
loyalties and the division of society into clans and families appear somewhat 
enigmatic to political strategists, trained in law and economics. In the helpless- 
ness of conflict and war what contribution can the historical sciences and anthro- 
pology make? Without wishing to overemphasise the importance of our academic 
disciplines, I would suggest that they can help to shape the seemingly chaotic, 
unstructured field of cultural contact (of which war and post-war are doubtless 
pivotal elements) between different social formations by means of ideal types in 
the Weberian sense. 

Two such ideal types are the antagonistic concepts of “civic” vs. “tribal” 
societies, which implicitly underlie most studies of nomadism and so-called 
segmental societies. Two assumptions, likewise common and wrong, go along 
with them. Firstly, it is taken for granted that civic and tribal elements are mu- 
tually exclusive, i. e. that they cannot co-exist within one social entity. Secondly, 
most scholars presume that tribal patterns are bound to nomadic societies, while 
sedentary, i.e. urban, ones are organised according to civic principles only. 

What do “tribal” and “civic” respectively mean? I would suggest that in tribal 
societies the reference points of collective identities, as well as of political loyal- 
ties, are groups formed by kinship coherence, whether real or assumed. A tribe is 
usually so large a group that real kinship between all members is rather unlikely. 
What matters, however, is the assumption of kinship, mostly constructed by 
means of a common ancestor in a remote past. Responsible positions are general- 
ly held according to rank in mostly patrilinear pedigrees; the tribal élite is formed 
by elders of family and clan groupings. In a civic society cleavages formed by 
kinship are of secondary rank. The whole community is considered to be a single 
body. The public organs are the paramount authority for all citizens who tend to 
be, in legal terms, equal. Functional criteria (technical eligibility in the first 
instance) are decisive for the recruitment of officials and élite members. 

It is unnecessary to stress that tribal and civic societies, in the antiseptic 
purity of ideal types, are fictional. Even to become President of the United States 
sometimes can be a matter of kinship. And of course both the Roman Republic 
and the Roman Empire offer excellent examples of civic and tribal elements 
intermingling. Nevertheless, the United States and Rome are indisputably civic in 
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their character. There are, however, a number of societies in the Near East, in 
which tribal and civic elements were, and sometimes still are, so closely inter- 
linked that a third ideal type is required. I will examine two of them, Palmyra and 
Hatra. 

In a recent and very learned article, Maurice Sartre argued that Palmyra was 
entirely a “cité grecque”, a polis, the civic society par excellence.! Its Greekness, 
according to Sartre, appeared mainly in its institutions, in its bodies and officials 
and in their respective titles, in its relationship with the provincial authorities and, 
above all, in its system of values, its “valeurs civiques” so characteristic of a 
Greek city. It cannot be denied that Sartre correctly reports the information given 
by the epigraphic sources. As a matter of fact, the inscriptions reveal the exist- 
ence of grammateis?, agoranomoi’ and strategoi*, they indicate that the Palmyrenes 
possessed a gymnasium>, and they give evidence that the urban élite, like their 
counterparts in any Greek city, boasted of euergetism.® 

The conclusion Sartre draws from this is plain: “L’installation d’un cadre 
institutionnel gréco-romain est un fait indéniable 4 Palmyre.”” To take the usage 
of the mere nomenclature of Greek public officials by the Palmyrenes as an 
argument for Palmyra being a Greek polis, however, goes much too far. First, 
even in the Greek world proper terms like grammateus or agoranomos had an 
immense variety of significations. There was no common concept of what a 
grammateus had to be or to do. As a matter of fact, in classical Athens, as in 
Palmyra, there were grammateis tes boules kai demou.®8 And agoranomoi in most 
of the Roman colonies of the Greek East were equivalent to the aediles in the 
Latin West. But the evidence merely shows that in Palmyra bouleutai, gram- 
mateis and agoranomoi were in office; we have no clear idea what exactly they 
were in charge of. Hence the adoption of an institutional terminology does not 
necessarily imply the adoption of an entire institutional framework. 


' Sartre 1996. 

2 See, for example, the Greek preamble of the famous bilingual Tax Law (1,3): ‘AdeEdv- 
Spov ‘AdeEdvSpov tod Pirondtpos ypappatéws BovAric kai Sypov. For a German translation, 
see Brodersen 1987. Further information is provided by Dessau 1884; Seyrig 1941; Matthews 
1984; Teixidor 1983. The term occurs also in Palmyrene transcription: grmt’. 

3 Cantineau /ny. 10,85: dyopavoynoavta. 

4Sartre 1996, 391: “II faudrait peut-étre faire une place aux responsables militaires, chargés 
de diriger la milice de Palmyra, les stratéges, qui pourraient aussi étre des magistrats.” Sartre’s 
distinction between two different officials, one military, one civilian, bearing the title strategos, 
is hardly convincing. Much more likely, the Palmyrene strategoi fulfilled both duties, military as 
well as civilian. The office thus was not identical to the strategoi, corresponding to the Latin 
duumviri, of most other cities of the Greek East. It was a particularly Palmyrene one, but with 
Greek nomenclature. Millar 1993, 327; Jones 1940, 163-166. 

> Cantineau Jnv. 10,102: A Palmyrene official is called WGMNSYRKS (gymnasiarchos), 
thus implying the existence of a corresponding institution. 

6 Sufficiently testified to by the numerous honorific inscriptions celebrating individual acts 
of euergesia. 

7 Sartre 1996, 396. 

8 For Athens, Arist. Athen. pol. 54,4. 
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Another far-reaching question needs to be addressed: the character of the 
tribes and the phylai, by which the city was divided and structured. Again, Sartre 
equates a Palmyrene institution not only in name, but also in substance with a 
Greek one. He takes for granted that the phylai of Palmyra were “tribus civiques”, 
i. e. intentionally and artificially created subdivisions of the polis’ civic body, the 
démos.? But at least two of these tribes, the Bene Mattabol and the Bene Komara, 
came into being as early as the 1S' c. BCE, when Palmyra was hardly any more 
than a temporary settlement site of semi-nomadic populations.!° Sartre’s expla- 
nation, that the Romans’ overlordship in Palmyra imposed the polis structure and 
selected some of the existing tribes to become the tés poleds tesseres phylai 
forming the démos of Palmyra, is far from convincing.!! 

It is not even clear what the exact relationship between the desert city and its 
imperial neighbour in the West was. A reconstruction by Henri Seyrig, shared by 
most French scholars dealing with Palmyra, gives five stages of development: 
Palmyra was, firstly, an independent city state between the Roman and Parthian 
Empires; secondly, it became, presumably under Tiberius, “ville tributaire” of the 
Roman Empire; thirdly, on the occasion of Hadrian’s visit in the 130s it was 
exempted from tribute; fourthly, it became a colonia civium Romanorum; and, 
fifthly, it was a “‘principauté vasalle” of the Roman Empire during the third cen- 
tury CE crisis.!* This schedule is, though suggestive, highly speculative. Apart 
from Palmyra’s promotion to colonial status under Caracalla,'? none of the stages 
proposed by Seyrig can be traced in the evidence. 

The pattern of a smooth provincialisation of Palmyra, moreover, presupposes 
a sharp separation between Roman and non-Roman territory in the Near East. It 
seems to me much more likely that the power exercised by Rome (and by the 
Parthians as well) in the Syro-Mesopotamian steppe decreased gradually with the 
increase of distance. In other words, the area between the Syro-Phoenician 
coastal strip and Babylonia was a frontier par excellence, a twilight zone with 
amorphous patterns of territory and power. The question is therefore not: was 
Palmyra a city belonging to the Roman Empire, but rather: how far did Roman 
influence and control reach in Palmyra? To what degree did and could Rome 
influence the social structure and cultural orientation of the Palmyrenes? And 
what was the contribution of the Palmyrenes themselves? 

Sartre’s polis paradigm, as well as Seyrig’s modelling of Palmyra’s provin- 
cialisation, are far too simplistic and functionalistic to shape a process of accul- 


9 Sartre 1994, 286 f. He relies on an influential article by Schlumberger 1971, 121-133, 
which tries to identify the four tribes of Palmyra mentioned in a Greek inscription from the 
sanctuary of Baalshamin in the northern part of the city. See Dunand 1971, No. 48, 6. 

10 Bene Komara is attested by Cantineau /nv. 11,84 (probably not 83 CE, but 17 BCE); Bene 
Mattabol for the first time by Cantineau /nv. 8,56 (9 CE). 

'! Sartre 1996, 387: “Rome a donc choisi, dans l'ensemble des groupes tribaux, quatre 
groupes privilégiés, considérés comme constitutifs de la cité nouvelle.” 

!2 Seyrig 1941, 170-172. The same development is assumed by Will 1992, 40, and Starcky 
and Gawlikowski 1985, 33-79. More reserved, however, Teixidor 1984, 12-14. See now for our 
secure knowledge Hartmann 2001, 45-64. 

'3Tbid., 59. Ulp. de cens. 1, Dig. 50,15,1,4—5S; Cantineau Jnv. 10,115, palmyr. 2. 
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turation in all its ambiguity and complexity. It is certain that the Palmyrenes were 
involved in such a process or rather, to quote the title of our conference, engaged 
in cultural “borrowings” in the Greco-Roman world. But what resulted from this 
was not, as claimed by Sartre, a true copy of a Hellenic polis or a Roman civitas. 
Palmyra’s explosive dynamism in the 3" century CE was, as will be shown, due 
to a social development sui generis. 

Since the pivotal issue seems to be the phylai, I will start my considerations 
here. Unlike Sartre and many of the French school, I do believe that the tribal 
structure revealed by numerous inscriptions was by no means artificial, but rather 
a reflex of vital structural patterns of Palmyrene society. The Palmyrene phylai, 
instead of being mere sub-organisations of the civic body, were expressions of 
kinship or, what is much the same, supposed kinship. That Palmyra, though 
highly urbanised, hosted a society which was and continued be tribal in character 
is indicated by a number of sources, though the tribal organisation changed in 
many details.!* 

Among the most striking ones is the urban layout of the city itself. The city’s 
main axis, the colonnaded street running from the sanctuary of Bel to the camp of 
Diocletian, is obviously a new architectural feature cut into the existing town 
plan.!> It provided an apparent unity to a city which nevertheless could hardly 
disguise its origin from various settlement nuclei, all of them located around the 
sites of sanctuaries. One of these nuclei could be traced in the neighbourhood of 
the temple of Baalshamin to the north of the city, another, the so-called “ville 
hellénistique” in the vicinity of the sanctuary of Arsu, to the south of the agora. A 
third nucleus from which the settlement spread, was formed by the junction of the 
roads to Soura, Dura Europos and Emesa on the territory of the later camp of 
Diocletian, close to the location of the sanctuary of Allat.!® It is hardly accidental 
that each of these temples is connected in the epigraphic evidence with a particu- 
lar tribal group: the sanctuaries of Allat and Baalshamin with the Bene Ma‘ziyan, 
attested well before the coming of Rome, and that of Arsu with the Bene 
Mattabol.!7 A fourth sanctuary with apparent links to a tribal group, the temple of 
Atargatis associated with the Bene Mita, has not yet been located.!8 

The evidence suggests that the urbanisation process through which Palmyra 
developed originated from different parts of the city and involved several groups 
which we usually refer to as tribes. Palmyra’s topography preserved the memory 
of its earlier state by maintaining the irregular pattern. The connections between 
tribal groups and sanctuaries, dating from the very beginning of the urbanisation 
process, survived even Palmyra’s elevation to colonial status. It is therefore 
rather unlikely that the subdivision of the Palmyrene urban society into the 
famous four tribes, even if called phylai in Greek (translated to Palmyrene as phd 


'4Cf. now, for a discussion of the evidence in more depth, Yon 2002, 57-98. 

'S Most recently Baranski 1995, 37-46. See also the forthcoming PhD thesis (Cologne) by 
M. Tabaczek. 

'6For the urban development, see Will 1983, 76 f.; Will 1992, 122-124. 

'7Cf. now Kaizer 2002, 64-65; Dirven 1999, 78. 

'8 Kaizer 2002, 153-154. 
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— ‘members’), was due to Roman intervention. Given, however, that the Palmyrene 
phylai did not resemble their Hellenistic counterparts in Rome’s Greek provinc- 
es, their precise shape and character is still an open question. 

The concept of Palmyra as a “Greek city” owes much to the supposition 
outlined above, that “tribal” and “civic” institutions cannot coexist in one society. 
This is, at least apart from the Greek world, true to a certain extent. Wherever the 
civic structure of a polis became predominant, it suppressed or transformed pre- 
urban elements of kinship. The assumption, however, that tribal and civic struc- 
tures are mutually exclusive is plainly wrong when urban societies of ancient 
Mesopotamia and pre-Hellenistic Syria are taken into consideration. These soci- 
eties preserved a potent kinship component, either real or fictional, even after 
central institutions such as hereditary kingship had appeared and become fully 
developed. Moreover, institutions which classicists would consider “civic” were, 
in many oriental cities, rather “tribal”. There is plenty of evidence of council-like 
bodies and people’s assemblies, which consisted of tribal elders and kinship 
group delegates.!? 

Along with the first misleading assumption comes a second one, postulating 
that sedentary populations in towns and villages on the one hand and nomads on 
the other are inevitably antagonistic. Conflict between rural or urban societies 
and nomads stretches back indeed as long as the history of agriculture. Town 
dwellers usually perceived the territorial sphere of nomads as being hostile, in- 
habited by threatening demons and evil spirits, a “country of the thirst” to be 
avoided whenever possible. In reality, however, co-operation among urban, rural 
and nomadic populations was rather the rule than the exception. The Bronze Age 
city of Mari, situated in the arid, virtually unfertile valley of the Middle Euph- 
rates, depended for its subsistence entirely on the collaboration of the surround- 
ing pastoral tribes. In years of drought, nomads provided livestock, thus balanc- 
ing out crop shortfalls. Furthermore, they linked the city to adjacent regions and 
thus contributed much to its long-distance trade. Nomadic and semi-nomadic 
pastoralists and settled populations depended on each other economically and 
socially. Nomads, incorporated in the bureaucratic structure of the city, became 
civic officials; conversely, the settled populations shared the tribal organisation 
with their nomadic kinsmen, whether real or fictional. The king was head of the 
state bureaucracy and a tribal confederation’s paramount chief at the same time.” 
M. B. Rowton felicitously called this specific pattern “dimorphic”. Mari and its 
hinterland were the first dimorphic society we know, providing the paradigm for 
many to come in an area stretching from the Levant to present-day Afghanistan.7! 


'9Qn Mesopotamia Van de Mieroop 1997, passim; Postgate 1992, 81, 92. For Syria, Phoe- 
nicia, and Israel, Liverani 1988, 211; Pettinato, 1994, 149; Sommer 2000, 178 f.; Gottwald 
21981, 368-369, Jacobsen 1943. 

20 Kupper 1957; Kupper 1967; Luke 1965; Klengel 1972, 110-125; Matthews 1978. For 
pre-Hellenistic Tadmor see now, though hardly convincing, Scharrer 2002. There is a vast litera- 
ture on the co-existence of pastoralist/nomadic and sedentary populations in Roman North 
Africa as well, e. g. Shaw 1978; Shaw 1982; Leveau 1988. 

21 Rowton 1973; Rowton 1974; Rowton 1976, 17-31. For the interrelation between nomadic 
and non-nomadic populations, Khazanov 1983 is still fundamental. 
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Historically much closer to Palmyra than Mari is Hatra, situated in the eastern 
Jezirah about 60 km north-west of ancient Assur. The city, still small and rather 
insignificant when Trajan pitched into what was then Parthian Mesopotamia, 
immediately afterwards underwent an enormous boom, accompanied by extraor- 
dinary building activity. Within less than a century seven individual sanctuaries 
were erected in the three courts of the city’s vast central temple complex, the Bait 
Alaha. At about the same time, the surrounding dwelling area of the almost ex- 
actly circular city expanded decisively, requiring the construction of new en- 
larged fortifications. By the time Hatra was again besieged by Roman legions 
under the command of Septimius Severus during his Parthian wars, it was a 
flourishing city, bursting with ceremonial offerings brought to its sanctuaries by 
numerous pilgrims.?2 

In the end, however, even Hatra’s famous fortifications proved insufficient 
when Ardashir’s Sasanian Empire intensified its efforts to regain formerly Achae- 
menid territories by expanding westward. Ardashir’s troops in 240 CE suddenly 
terminated the prosperous development of the city which had already hosted a 
Roman garrison for some ten years. The site was never resettled. In the final years 
of Hatra’s existence, two brothers, Elkad and Yahbarmarén, erected a statue of 
the city’s ruling monarch, Sanatrigq II., in the so-called Shrine XI. The shrine is 
one of 13 small-sized sanctuaries in the dwelling area discovered so far. All of 
them are erected in the style of a Babylonian “Breitraumtempel”: two rooms of 
different size arranged in the shape of a “T”. The two brothers added an inscrip- 
tion to the statue, examined in detail first by K. Dijkstra, worth quoting in tis 
entirety?3: 


“Statue of the King Sanatriiq, the victorious, whose fortune is with the gods, the son of 
Abdsamiya, erected for him on the day of the birth of his fortune, since they enjoy it: 
Yahbarmarén and Elkdd, the sons of SamaSbarek, the son of Elkiid, the son of SamaSbarek, 
the son of Elkid. And they — Yahbarmarén and Elkid and their sons and the progeny of 
those, who are inside and outside” — solemnly swear by our lord, the eagle, and by his reign 
and by the fortune of Arab and by the sémeia of MaSkane and by the fortune of king 
Sanatriq and by his progeny and their sons, that no-one of their kin, belonging to it, will 
ever seize by violence Ma‘ana’, the son of king Sanatriiq. May they be remembered in Hatra 
and in Arab forever.” 


Interpretation of the inscription poses a number of difficulties. First, there is 
the surprising fact that two Hatrenes swear an oath that neither they themselves 
nor their kinsmen will do any harm to their own king’s son. Loyalty does not 
appear to be taken for granted. Secondly, it is a remarkable feature that 
Yahbarmarén’s and Elktd’s fellow clansmen — for “their sons and the progeny of 


?2For the architectural history of Hatra see Hauser 2000, 187-201; Hauser 1998, 493-528: 
Sommer 2003. Cass. Dio, 76,12,2 refers to Hatra’s wealth in money and religious offerings, 
when Severus came, and (ibid. 68,31,1) to its being “neither large nor significant” in the time of 
Trajan. 

3 Vattioni 1981, No. 79. 

*4Dijkstra 1990, 81-98, translates, hardly aptly, “[...] and whoever belongs to them with 
their possessions outside and inside [...]”. Dijkstras’ important article, however, is the first to 
interpret Vattioni 1981, No. 79 in the context of dimorphic society. 
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those” certainly refers to a kingroup — are divided into “inside” and “outside”, 
which undoubtedly refers to the city of Hatra itself. The apparent importance of 
the distinction hints that it is more than simply their location that divides them. 
The context rather suggests that we are dealing with two separate groups with 
different ways of life, each, however, part of the same clan, one living within the 
city walls, one outside. The clan’s in-branch thus probably consisted of urban 
dwellers, its out-branch of either peasants or nomads or both. 

This view is supported by two other inscriptions reporting a decision by the 
assembly of the people.”> The almost identical texts distinguish several groups 
forming the assembly: the “old” and the “small” on the one hand, the “Hatrenes” 
and the “Arabs” on the other. Both levels of distinction are fairly clear: “old” and 
“small” are not categories of age, but of social rank; “Hatrenes” vs. “Arabs” 
distinguishes the city’s inhabitants from the surrounding nomads.”6 The people’s 
assembly was thus composed of both nomads and urban dwellers. Like Yahbar- 
marén’s and Elkid’s clan, it had its out-branch and its in-branch. The distinction 
between tribal elders and common tribesmen is a clear marker that the assembly 
was subdivided into kinship groupings. Though in a functional sense a “civic” 
institution, empowered to decree laws for the Hatrene commonwealth, in its 
composition it maintained a decisively “tribal” character. 

The inscription of Yahbarmarén and Elkud provides an even deeper insight 
into the interactions between “tribe” and “state”, between sedentary population 
and nomads. The place where the two brothers put up their dedication, Shrine XI, 
like others of these secondary sanctuaries, forms the nucleus of a neighbourhood 
whose enclosed character can still be traced in the city plan. Hatra’s urban layout 
follows the typical pattern of the oriental city, with dead ends, serpentine lanes, 
and markedly separated and self-contained quarters. The statue was not by any 
means the only dedication made by Yahbarmarén’s and Elkiid’s clan in this 
shrine, thus making it clear that this was the kin group’s own sanctuary in town. It 
is probable that the shrines worked as links and common cultic centres for both 
branches of the clan: one resident in the adjacent neighbourhood, the other being 
nomadic pastoralists. 

After all, the reference to certain deities given in the inscription could 
indicate that they maintained a special relationship with the clan. We do not know 
whether Marén (“our lord the eagle”) was worshipped in Shrine XI, and we have 
no precise idea what MaXkane, referred to in only one other inscription (H. 50, 3) 
in a rather enigmatic context, might be.?? MaSkane might well denote one of 
Hatra’s kingroups, a tribe or clan, Marén its divine patron, the s@meia its stan- 
dard, Shrine XI its cultic centre. Given the lack of hard evidence, this is sheer 


5 Vattioni 1981, No. 336, No. 343. 

26The significance of “arab” and related words is a much-discussed topic. The most com- 
mon meaning refers not to an ethnic identity, but rather to a nomadic way of life. Cf. Gawlikows- 
ki 1995, 85; Kaizer 2002, 57; I. Toral-Niehoff 2001, 117. See also Millar, this volume. 

27Cf. Vattioni 1981, No. 50. The graffito was found in Shrine No. II] and is a dedication to 
the memory of a certain ‘bd’dn. Either Marén or Barmarén, both deities of the divine triad of 
Hatra, is referred to as “god of MaSkane”. 
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speculation; but if our presumption is right, it matches well with the image of a 
society in which kinship was the pivotal reference point of social identity. 

What happened before Yahbarmarén and Elkid put up their statue with the 
inscription? The text itself provides the occasion, since the brothers and their 
kinsmen swear their oath on a suspiciously concrete issue: a member of the clan 
must have “seized”, i. e. abducted, Ma‘ana’, one of the royal princes. Hence the 
text deals with a conflict between the supreme central authority, represented by 
the king and his family, and a particular, though unknown person. The quarrel, 
therefore, is obviously no symptom of endemic conflict between nomadic tribes 
and the “state”, but a completely private one. In order to settle the conflict, how- 
ever, the clan’s supreme authorities are employed. Apparently, there was no 
direct communication between the king and his subjects, but only a mediated one, 
with a major role played by family elders and clan chiefs. The erection of the 
statue was clearly a gesture of atonement. 

The inscription reveals the comparatively weak position of the king in the 
network of clans and tribes forming Hatra’s society. Being hardly more than 
primus inter pares, he relied on consensus among mighty kin leaders. Central 
authority in dimorphic societies was never really strong, and it had to face 
powerful kinship institutions surviving the process of urbanisation. The balance 
between settled and mobile populations was always an extremely precarious one. 

Was this true also for Palmyra? Before comparing Palmyra with Hatra, we 
have to take into account a number of variables, the most important of which is 
geography. Both cities are situated in arid environments, but of an entirely diffe- 
rent character. The site of Hatra lies some 20 km south of the 200 mm isohyet. 
North of this line, towards the Jebel Sinjar (the site of ancient Singara), there is 
still enough precipitation to allow farming in a sustaining, though modest scale. 
In the direct surroundings of Hatra, however, cultivation is possible only in some 
major wadis. An urban society’s survival in the Hatrene could be guaranteed only 
by enlarging its subsistence basis, combining agriculture, animal husbandry and, 
if possible, trade. This inevitably involved the pastoralists and thus contributed 
much to the rise of a dimorphic society. 

Conditions were rather different in Palmyra. The city in its oasis could count 
on steadily productive harvests. The oasis permitted intense irrigation agriculture 
without any threat of rain shortfall. Moreover, though there has been no major 
climate change in the last two millennia, the Syrian steppe including the Palmyrene, 
for different reasons, has undergone massive environmental degradation. Condi- 
tions for farming in the area surrounding Palmyra are now definitely much worse 
than they were in the Roman period. That there really was cultivation to a 
substantial degree in the Palmyrene is attested by the Tax Law, which refers in 
most of its parts to agricultural products brought into the city and sold on the local 
market. This poses a question: were there any reasons for the inhabitants of 
Palmyra to be on good terms with the nomadic pastoralists of the steppe? Was 
there any material basis for a dimorphic social pattern? 

If the answer is yes, it is due to the second variable which comes into play, the 
importance of trade. That Palmyra’s enormous wealth was fully dependent on 
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caravans coming and going hardly needs any more evidence than the numerous 
inscriptions which honoured those in the caravan trade. A key factor for trade 
were the nomads of the steppe, like those in Mesopotamia, pastoralists, not Be- 
douin nomads. As in Hatra, trade was an issue on which the intrinsic interests of 
sedentary and mobile populations could converge. They could, however, also 
diverge, and therefore we possess much evidence for mighty men, the synodiar- 
chai, who were honoured more than once for their assistance to and protection of 
caravans against predatory nomads.”® 

These synodiarchai were by no means merchants themselves. They were 
honoured by merchants, which makes a big difference, and they surely held an 
elevated social rank, much higher than that of the merchants, of whom none is 
known by name. From the time of Hadrian onwards, many of the synodiarchai 
bear Roman names and thus enjoyed the prestige of Roman citizenship. Most of 
the honorific inscriptions share one feature: instead of being erected by order of 
the people’s assembly, they are put up by a specific group as a return service for 
a particular effort, thus forming part of an asymmetrical reciprocal relationship. It 
is tempting to call this relationship patronage, with the honoured being patrons, 
the honouring clients. Only in some extraordinary cases did démos and boulé 
confer honours upon a synodiarchés.?? 

Hence not even the custom of erecting honorific inscriptions matches per- 
fectly with the institutional framework of a Greek polis. The semantics are 
entirely different. The synodiarchai have little, if anything, to do with members 
of the Greek cities’ ruling classes offering /eitourgiai to, and being rewarded with 
inscriptions by the public. Their main contribution undoubtedly was to organise 
and fund the Palmyrene long distance trade, to establish and maintain good 
relationships between Palmyra and the nomads, and to enable the caravans to 
cross the desert, if necessary by means of war. The synodiarchai were men with 
outstanding diplomatic and military capabilities, but the simplest explanation for 
their evident success is that they were tribesmen themselves, related by kinship 
ties to nomads and city dwellers at the same time. 

The model of Palmyrene society I would suggest, therefore, differs sharply 
from the polis paradigm put forward by Sartre. Though “civic” elements at first 
sight seem to prevail in the evidence, the society’s basic pattern was kinship. On 
top of the social pyramid we find a group of wealthy patrons who organised and 
controlled the long distance trade, the city’s main source of wealth. At the same 
time they formed intermediate links between the tribes and the city. Like the 
tribal-urban élite of Bronze Age Mari, they hold high positions in the city’s 
administrative hierarchy*°, many of them also being Roman citizens or even 
knights and thus integrated in the wider horizon of the imperial élite. On the other 
hand, they maintained kinship bonds with the nomads, sharing possibly (as in 
present-day Afghanistan and Iran) their migratory way of life. At least sporadi- 


28 For instance Cantineau /nv. 10,44; 10,111. 

2° See the inscription of ‘Ogélu, the son of Maqqai (Cantineau /nv. 10,44). 

30Cf. Cantineau Inv. 10,44, P7-8, for the striking example of ‘Ogélu who “completed his 
political career with glory and excellence” and was, therefore, honoured by the four tribes. 
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cally the part-time nomads accompanied the caravans on their way eastward.*! 
The caravan inscriptions reveal the merchants’ almost total dependence on the 
synodiarchai. The asymmetrical reciprocal relationship between them is likely to 
be patronage; whether it rests on the basis of kinship or not, however, cannot be 
decided. 

The basically and not merely superficially tribal structure of Palmyra’s 
society is now strikingly confirmed by a thorough study of Palmyra’s tombs.3? 
The tombs’ structure with thousands of /oculi, each containing several burials, in 
one tomb building clearly indicates the fundamental importance of kin groups, 
more fictional than real, for every aspect of life, literally from cradle to grave. 
The structure does not vary with the tomb type, whether “tower”, “temple” or 
“hypogeum”. Every tomb building obviously belonged to one clan group, provid- 
ing enough space for the burial of several hundreds, if not thousands, of individ- 
uals. It is impossible that they all belonged to one family; but their sense of a 
common bond and feeling of solidarity was evidently so strong that they desired 
to be buried in the same place. No similar tribal coherence, stretching to the 
hereafter, is known from anywhere else in the classical world. 

What was “borrowed” from Greek and Roman civilisations was certainly not 
the paradigm of the polis as a whole. But there were, undeniably, many single 
institutions of “civic” character adopted from the polis. To these belonged the 
entire nomenclature of public officials. Since we are unaware of their specific 
duties and functions, we can hardly decide whether it was only the terminology 
which was ‘borrowed’. We definitely cannot exclude that certain “civic” institu- 
tions existed alongside the basically “tribal” structure of Palmyrene society. That 
the erection of honorific inscriptions, though utterly Greek in style, possessed a 
different meaning for the Palmyrenes has been pointed out above. The institu- 
tional framework of Palmyra thus reflects the impression of its art and architec- 
ture: apparently Greek in its means of expression, at least at first sight, but 
thoroughly local in its contents. Palmyra was no Greek city at all, it was a city of 
the Near Eastern steppe frontier with a blinding, ingeniously “borrowed” Greek 
facade. 
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The Theodosian Empire (408-450) and the Arabs: 
Saracens or Ishmaelites? 


FerGus MILLaR 


Our common theme is one of enormous importance and complexity: ‘Cultural 
Borrowings and Ethnic Appropriations in Antiquity’.! My paper is indeed rele- 
vant, if indirectly, to one particular process of cultural borrowing, and of ethnic, 
or at least genealogical, appropriation, which marks one of the most significant 
turning-points in the history of the world. I mean of course the birth and initial 
preaching of Islam, in the process of which those who first promulgated the new 
monotheistic faith identified themselves as ‘Arabs’; they also deployed a sacred 
text which itself referred to the language in which it was written as ‘Arabic’, and 
which still constitutes the standard by which scattered earlier texts are identified 
as being in Arabic; and they also appropriated as their own religious history the 
narrative of attachment to a single God which is found in the Old Testament, 
while also incorporating in their religious outlook a view of the New Testament, 
and of Jesus. In the latter case it can be taken as certain that they, or rather their 
predecessors, had first encountered the text in its role as a Christian sacred text, 
most probably in Greek, but perhaps, in certain areas, in Syriac. As we will see, it 
is extremely likely that the same had in fact been true of the Old Testament. Most 
fundamentally of all, however, in appropriating the Old Testament story, they 
also appropriated Abraham as their common ancestor, and identified themselves 
as his descendants through the slave-girl Hagar and the son whom Abraham had 
by her, Ishmael. 

Behind the very sudden promulgation of the new faith in the seventh century 
of the Christian era lay centuries of social, cultural, religious and linguistic 
history, involving groups living in, or on the fringes of, a vast arc of desert or 
steppe, stretching from northern Mesopotamia through the Syrian desert to the 
Arabian peninsula, and to Sinai and the eastern desert of Egypt. Archaeology, and 
above all epigraphy, have, it is true, made possible dramatic advances in the bases 
of our knowledge of the history of these groups, from the earlier first millennium 
onward, and in the Arabian peninsula above all. Robert Hoyland’s excellent 
survey, Arabia, provides the ideal starting-point. But ‘Arabia’, as a geographical 
term, is a Greek, and then Graeco-Roman concept (see Macdonald, ‘Arabi’), 
which might be applied to the whole peninsula, including the (then) comparative- 
ly rich and settled area of modern Yemen, the ancient kingdom of Saba or 
Himyar, in the south-west, or might be restricted to an area in the north-west; and 


' Modern studies are referred to in abbreviated form in the text or notes, with full titles in the 
Bibliography at the end, which is preceded by a list of abbreviations used in references to ancient 
texts. 
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might later apply, approximately, to the former kingdom of Nabataea, which the 
Romans termed the province of ‘Arabia’. But again, in the Christian Roman 
Empire of the fifth century, with which we will mainly be concerned, the 
southern half of the province, including Petra, the former capital of the Nabatae- 
ans, had become part of one of three provinces called ‘Palaestina’; and ‘Arabia’ 
now meant only the northern half, with its metropolis at Bostra in present-day 
southern Syria. The expression ‘Arabes’ or ‘Arabioi’, in the Greek of the Later 
Roman Empire, normally meant the settled population who lived in this province. 
The nomads beyond the frontier, or in some cases moving around inside it, or 
across it, were now generally known by a quite different term, ‘Sarakénoi’ in 
Greek or ‘Saraceni’ in Latin. Thus in the fifth century the Latin theological writer 
John Cassian (Collationes V1.1) reports that ‘Saracen robbers’ (Saraceni latrun- 
culi) had slaughtered some monks near Tekoa, who were deeply mourned by the 
‘Arabes’ of the neighbouring towns. Even though his geography is somewhat 
vague, for Tekoa lay west of the Dead Sea, in the province of Palaestina Prima, 
not in Arabia, the contrast is instructive. 

That is only one example of the fact that, as regards geography, ethnicity and 
language, in this area perhaps even more clearly than any others, we cannot cut 
through the veil of conceptualisation involved in the ascription by outsiders, or 
the assertion by insiders, of identities, histories or cultures. By whom, at what 
time, and in relation to whom, is the word ‘Arab’, or cognate terms, used? If we 
can assemble the relevant linguistic evidence, from a considerable variety of 
languages, does that bring us into contact with a specific group, or set of groups, 
identified by common descent, or way of life (such as nomadism), or culture or 
language? The student of this field is at least extremely fortunate in being able to 
point to the recent publication of Rets6, The Arabs, a work of extraordinary 
learning on which all future study will be based. We should note also the 
remarkable study by Sylvie Honigman, ‘Ethnique’, directed essentially to the use 
of ‘Araps’ in documentary material from Egypt, but reviewing the whole linguis- 
tic field, and calling attention to the striking parallelism of use between ‘Araps’ in 
Greek and ‘Hgr’ in Demotic. 

A rather different problem is presented by the history of language and script, 
as illustrated by the surprisingly rich epigraphy of the Arabian peninsula in 
Antiquity, magisterially surveyed by Macdonald, ‘Linguistic Map’. There is no 
reason to presume that all the groups identified, by themselves or others, as 
‘Arabs’ had always used the same language or script; nor do we know, for 
successive periods, which of the languages or scripts attested in the peninsula, if 
any, would have been identified by its users by a word cognate with ‘Arabic’. 
What we can accept is that, as Robin suggests in ‘Inscriptions’, we can sketch a 
history of one of the Semitic languages in use in the peninsula in the pre-Islamic 
period, and can identify it by its linguistic features as being sufficiently close to 
Classical Arabic for us to label it as ‘Arabic’, or (at first) ‘Old Arabic’. However, 
at first it was written in other scripts, for instance South Arabian (in the later 
centuries BC) or Nabataean. There are several examples of the latter, one from 
Avdat, for which a date of around AD 100 has been speculatively suggested, one 
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of AD 267/8 from the Hedjaz,” and one from AD 328 (the famous inscription of 
the ‘king of all the Arabs’ from en-Nemara); all of these come from the fringes of 
the area of Roman control. 

Then, moving forward in time, the small, but extremely significant, group of 
pre-Islamic inscriptions which are written both in a language and in a script 
which is close enough to Classical Arabic to be defined by us as ‘Arabic’ also 
comes from the Roman frontier zone. It is important to stress that, of the three 
sixth-century ones, two come from explicitly Christian contexts, and concern the 
foundation of martyria; both are associated with texts in Greek, and one also with 
a version in Syriac. What may well be an expression in Arabic also appears in a 
mosaic of the sixth century from a Christian site near Mt. Nebo in Jordan.* 

It is important to stress these details, first, because the identification of a 
language and script as being sufficiently close to Classical Arabic to be categor- 
ised by us as ‘Arabic’ can be based on formal criteria, which can be argued for, 
and accepted or rejected. Secondly, if these criteria are accepted, the inscriptions 
provide an appropriate and intelligible context for the much wider, and much 
more problematic, process of appropriation and borrowing which is the subject of 
this paper. By contrast, as regards the ethnic identities of groups or individuals, 
there can be no formal criteria for who they ‘really’ were. We can study their 
characteristic customs, beliefs and practices, and (in most cases) identify the 
language or languages which they used. But, as regards who they were, we can 
only record either the identities ascribed to them by others or those claimed by 
themselves. 

In the case of putative identity as based on descent from Abraham, there is a 
further factor which is so obvious that it seems almost embarrassing to mention it. 
We may legitimately argue about whether David and Solomon were historical 
figures, who ruled a united Israelite kingdom, even though no source external to 
the Bible refers to them. But in the case of Abraham, we are speaking of a figure 
whose existence is solely a function of his appearance in a text. We must of 
course always allow for the possible appearance of radically new evidence. But 
this paper is based on the presumption that the question of actual biological 
descent from Abraham does not arise, because ‘Abraham’ is a figure of legend, a 
construct, as are Hagar and Ishmael. What we are talking of is the application of 
legendary identities to people in the contemporary world. 

To be more precise, what we are actually talking of is precisely no t ‘bor- 
rowing’ and ‘appropriation’, but lending and ascription. Indeed I discussed this 
process ten years ago (Millar, ‘Hagar’). But, firstly, the claim made then that 
Josephus was actually the earliest writer of whom we know to have identified 
contemporary ‘Arabes’ as the descendants of Ishmael is not quite correct; his 
importance in the diffusion of this idea, however, is beyond question; it was 
indeed primarily Josephus from whom later Christian writers borrowed this 
identification. Secondly, when writing the article, ‘Hagar’, I had not been aware 


? See Healey and Smith, ‘Arabic Document’. 
3 See Millar, ‘Lingue semitiche’; Robin, ‘Inscriptions’; Robin and Gorea, *Réexamen’. 
4 Piccirillo, Mosaics, 178-9. 
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of the range of allusions to the peoples of the desert or steppe zone to be found in 
writers of the later fourth and fifth centuries, above all two who were writing in 
the Near East, Jerome in Bethlehem from the mid-380’s onwards, and Theodoret 
in Cyrrhus in northern Syria (strictly speaking, the Roman province of Euphrate- 
sia). I cannot say, ‘range of allusions to Arabs’, because, as already mentioned, in 
the fourth and fifth centuries the standard term is not ‘Arabes’, but ‘Sarakénoi’ in 
Greek or ‘Saraceni’ in Latin. Thirdly, I had not realised that the notion that 
Saracens (or Arabs) were Ishmaelites, that is to say one branch of the descendants 
of Abraham, was current for a significant period (and continued to function, as it 
had in Josephus, as an explanation of why they were said to practice circumci- 
sion), but without any consequences being drawn from this. There is therefore an 
evolution in attitudes and conceptions, and one which was to have immense 
consequences in religious history. 

This evolution goes along with two other developments which belong to the 
period from the late third century to the mid-fifth. The first is a much-intensified 
level of contact with the nomadic, or unsettled, peoples of the steppe zone, or 
rather zones, of the Near East. This was partly a function of the creation of a true 
Roman frontier on the edge of the steppe, running from Mesopotamia southeast- 
wards through Palmyra to Damascus, and then south, past the Hauran, to the Red 
Sea (for which see Millar, Roman Near East). We catch a vivid glimpse of the 
line of Roman forts which made up part of the frontier in the Life of Alexander 
Akoimetos (ch. 33), written in the fifth century, and recently translated into 
English in an appendix to Daniel Caner’s excellent Wandering, Begging Monks. 
This increased contact, however, seems to have affected not only the nomads 
beyond the frontier, but also the ‘enclosed’, or semi-enclosed, nomads who 
occupied the steppe of northern Syria, now ringed by settlements and Roman 
roads, as it did also the steppe or desert of the Negev and Sinai. As regards the 
former zone, when in the 370’s St. Jerome established himself for a period as a 
monk in the steppe near Chalcis, he found himself ‘in that part of the desert... 
which constitutes a wide frontier-zone (limes) between the Syri and the Saraceni’ 
(Jerome, Ep. 7.1, see 5.1). Equally, as regards the other zone, he describes the 
hermit Hilarion as confronting Saraceni (who however address him in ‘the Syrian 
language’) at Elusa in the Negev (Life of Hilarion, 16); and similarly the western 
pilgrim Egeria conceived of the view from Mt. Sinai as embracing the ‘boundless 
territory of the Saraceni’ (Peregrinatio Egeriae 3, 8). 

The consolidation of a Roman military presence, even if it left ungarrisoned 
very large areas within the provincial territory, was a very important factor, as 
was the extension of settlement and cultivation which accompanied it. Along 
with that came the extension of the presence of the Christian Church. To take 
only one example, the churches and church-mosaics of Kastron Mefaa, or Umm- 
er-Resas, in Jordan are eloquent testimony to the fact that what had, in about 300, 
been a mere Roman fort on the frontier had three to four centuries later become a 
substantial Christian town. Beyond these settlements, again, the Christian her- 
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mits who made their way into the fringes of the steppe zone seem on occasion to 
have exercised a profound influence on the nomads. It may well be this increased 
intensity of contact, along with the role of Arab, or Saracen, peoples as military 
allies (foederati), which is not attested as a system until the fourth century, as 
well as the ever-intensifying Christian ‘mission’ of the late-Roman state itself, 
which explains why the idea that ‘Arabs’ as such were the descendants of Ishmael 
first gained a wider currency, and then took on a wholly new religious signifi- 
cance. 

As I indicated earlier, I was wrong to argue a decade ago that the conception 
that the ‘Arabes’ should be identified as the descendants of Abraham through 
Hagar and Ishmael was original to Josephus. Retsé, The Arabs, 335-9, shows 
clearly that the idea appears in the fragments of two writers of the late Hellenistic 
period, Artapanus and Apollonius Molon. None the less, it was Josephus who 
introduced the proper name ‘Arabes’ into many episodes in his re-written Old 
Testament narrative where it had not appeared before; who identified the Naba- 
taeans of his own time as the principal ‘Arab’ people; and who used the story of 
Hagar and Ishmael, and the subsequent birth to Sarah of a legitimate son, Isaac, to 
explain why ‘Arabs’ shared with Jews the custom of circumcision, but carried it 
out at age 13. 

This idea therefore became available to subsequent Christian writers, for 
instance Origen and Eusebius. But in the meantime there occurred the second 
major development that I mentioned earlier, namely a very clear and precise 
linguistic shift, by which the standard term that speakers of Greek and Latin 
applied to the nomads of the steppe became ‘Sarakénoi’ or ‘Saraceni’. Both 
‘Sarakéné’, as the name of a region in Arabia, and ‘Sarakénoi’, as the name of one 
people among others living in Arabia, appear for the first time in Greek in 
Ptolemy’s Geography (V.17.21) in the second century AD. As to why the 
collective term ‘Sarakénoi’ or ‘Saraceni’ should have come subsequently to be 
the general designation used for all such peoples, there seems to be no explana- 
tion. But it is important to stress both that it did, and that it is used by Late Roman 
writers with almost no attempt to identify sub-groups by name, or even to identify 
the families from which individual leaders, or phylarchs, came. The complex 
history of ‘tribal’ groups, under leaders from named families (Lakhmids — or 
Nasrids — Salihids, Ghassanids and others) which fill the vast narratives of the 
Arab history of this period and can be found in the works of historians writing in 
Arabic in the earlier Islamic period, the ninth and tenth centuries AD, finds 
almost no reflection at all in the works of contemporary Graeco-Roman observ- 
ers. One exception is Ammianus’ reference to Malechus, son of Podosaces, as 
‘phylarchus Saracenorum Assanitarum’ (XXIV.2.4). We may, if we choose, use 
post-Islamic narratives in Arabic to identify the phylarchus called Zokomos who 
is described by Sozomenus as converting to Christianity (Eccles. Hist. V1.38, see 
below) with Dujun, a member of the Salihid dynasty;° and, with greater certainty, 
to identify the Saracen chief called in Greek ‘Alamoundaros’, who was allied 
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with the Persians in the war of 420-2 (Socrates, Eccles. Hist. VII.18), as al- 
Mundhir I, the ruler of the Lakhmids, and a member of a dynasty which can be 
traced from the third century to the sixth. But in our contemporary Greek sources 
they each appear just as names, with no collective or geographical associations, 
or family or tribal membership. 

To Graeco-Roman writers the nomad allies of Rome were simply ‘Saracens’ 
(for instance Julian, Ep. 27 Hertlein, 401D), as were those allied to Persia 
(Ammianus XXV.6.8). On the other hand the broad area where ‘Saracens’ might 
be found is defined fairly clearly, as it is by Ammianus — from (the territory of) 
the Assyrians to the cataracts of the Nile and the lands of the Blemmyes (XIV.4.1— 
7; 8.5). As implied there, the desert peoples living in the south of Egypt are, by 
contrast, given specific names, ‘Blemmyes’ or ‘Nobades’, and are never desig- 
nated as ‘Saracens’; nor are those encountered on the borders of Libya or of 
Latin-speaking North Africa. It might not have been so. Jerome, always the most 
penetrating observer of the contemporary scene, speaks of the continuous desert 
zone which stretches from India to the Atlantic, while referring in the same 
passage to the ‘Agareni’ descended from Ishmael ‘who (now), by a transforma- 
tion of the name, are called Saraceni’, and telling the reader to ‘consider how he 
(Jeremiah) has described the race of the Ismaelitae, that is, properly speaking, of 
the Saraceni, because they dwell in tents’ (Com. in Esaiam V.21.13/17, PLIV, 
col. 217; CCL LXXIIL, p. 208). 

‘Saracens’ was now the standard term, appearing in military and political 
narratives (e.g. Priscus, ed. Blockley, Fr. 10 and 26); as it does in Novella 24 of 
Theodosius II dating to 443, and in the Notitia Dignitatum of about 400: ‘Equites 
Saraceni Thamudeni’ (Or. XX VIII.17), ‘Equites Saraceni indigenae’ (XXXII.27), 
or just ‘Equites Saraceni’ (XXXII.28). The two cohortes of ‘Arabes’ who are 
listed in the Notitia are clearly distinct, and will almost certainly derive from the 
province of ‘Arabia’ (XXXVI.35; XXXVII.34). Even more significant is the 
place of ‘Saracens’ in the official vocabulary of the Church. In the Acta of the 
First Council of Ephesus in 431, we in fact find a different expression, namely a 
bishop ‘of the camps (parembolai),’ with on occasion ‘of Palestine’ added (ACO 
1.3, para. 89.3, p. 17 etc.). This bishop, Petros, is well-known from Cyril of 
Scythopolis, Life of Euthymius 10. He was a former Saracen phylarchos in the 
service of Persia, who had transferred to the Roman side, converted to Christian- 
ity, taking the name ‘Petros’, and was then ordained as a bishop. In telling this 
story a century and a half later, Cyril picks up a theme which first appears in the 
fifth-century writers to whom we will come later: in converting his followers 
Petros liberated them from being ‘Agarénoi’ or ‘Ismaélitai’ and made them true 
descendants of Sarah, and heirs to the evangelia. 

To return to the Acta of the Councils, in the surviving Acta of the Second 
Council of Ephesus of 449, which themselves are quoted in the Acta of Chalce- 
don, we find ‘Auxilaos, (bishop) of the federate Sarakénoi’ (ACO II.1.1, pp. 80, 
185, 194). In the Acta of the Council of Chalcedon of 451 itself, two different 
bishops ‘of the Saracens’, or ‘of the people (ethnos) of the Saracens’, appear, 
Ioannes and Eustathios (ACO II.1.1, para. 3, nos. 138 (p. 59) and 342 (p. 64), and 
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elsewhere). There is no further identification of which group of Saracens each 
belongs to. It is very significant that all of these bishops function at the relevant 
Councils, both orally and in writing, in Greek, and are thus distinct from bishops 
who speak or write in Latin or Syriac — or in one case each Coptic and Persian — 
whose contributions are then translated. Thus for example ‘I, Eustathios, bishop 
of the ethnos of the Sarakénoi, having defined (correct belief), have subscribed’ 
(ACOIL.1.2, para. 9, no. 336, p. [347] 151). Unlike Latin, Syriac, Coptic and even 
Persian, therefore, no language characteristic of ‘Saracens’ was as yet recognised 
as a language of culture in the Greek Church. As we have seen, it is only in the 
sixth century that we begin to observe Arabic playing a still modest role, in 
association with Greek and Syriac, in the context of Christian culture and institu- 
tions. ‘Saracen’ bishops still spoke Greek. 

Contemporary Christian writers in Greek and Latin, however, were fully 
conscious that a shift to ‘Saracens’ as the standard term had occurred relatively 
recently, and were well aware of the shifting relationships between the various 
terms which might be used: ‘Skénitai’ (‘tent-dwellers’), ‘Arabes’, ‘Hagarénoi’, 
“Ismaélitai’, ‘Sarakénoi’ or ‘Saraceni’. So indeed, up to a point, was the pagan 
Ammianus, speaking of ‘the Scenitae Arabes whom we now call Saraceni’ 
(XXII.15.2; XXIII.6.13). For Eusebius, as quoted in Jerome’s Latin version, the 
‘Ismaelitae’ had later been called ‘Agareni’, and finally ‘Saraceni’ (R. Helm 
(ed.), Die Chronik des Hieronymus, GCS Eusebius VMI, 24a). Elsewhere, Jerome 
notes in different passages that both the ‘Ismaelitae’ and the ‘Arabes and Agare- 
ni’ were now called ‘Saraceni’ (Com. in lerem. 1:21, CCL LXXIV, p. 16; Ep. 
129), observing in the latter passage that they were to be found in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem. Quite close acquaintance with contemporary ‘Saracens’ apparently 
did nothing to alter his conventional viewpoint that they were a people dedicated 
to robbery, who encroached on the borders of Palestine and threatened travellers 
on the road down from Jerusalem to Jericho (Com. in Ierem. 1:50, CCL LXXIV, 
p. 31). Equally, in his Life of Malchus (4) he gives a vividly novelistic portrait of 
‘Saracen’ or ‘Ishmaelite’ robbers, armed, and mounted on horses and camels, on 
the road from Beroea to Edessa. He also notes that a world of pastores using 
temporary shelters began at Tekoa, a few miles from his own monastery at 
Bethlehem, and stretched to the Red Sea and the territories of the Persians and 
Ethiopians and Indians (Com. in Amos, Prol., CCL LXXVI, p. 211). To Jerome, 
the Ismaelitae or Saraceni were distinguished by their living in tents, which they 
pitched wherever they were when night fell, by their herding cattle and camels, 
by not living in cities (Com. in Isaiam 5:21, 13/17, PL XXIV, col. 194; CCL 
LXXIII, p. 208), and by being pagans who worshipped a star, identifiable as 
“Chochab’ in Hebrew and as Lucifer in Latin (Com. in Amos 5:25/7, CCL 
LXXVI, p. 296). He also notes that the ‘Arabes et Saraceni’, and all the barba- 
rians of the desert, lived off the milk and meat of camels, but abstained from pork 
(Adv. Jovinianum IL.7, PL XXII, col. 294). 

There is nothing in Jerome’s references to them to suggest that their 
practice of circumcision, or their descent from Abraham, made them particularly 
promising candidates for conversion to Christianity, or for adhesion to Judaism. 
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He does, however, in commenting on Ezekiel, speak of the ‘Madianaei, Ismaeli- 
tae and Agareni, who are now called Saraceni’ as ‘assuming for themselves 
falsely the name of Sara, so that they may seem to be descended from the freeborn 
mistress of the household’ (Com. in Ezech. 8:25, 1-7, CCL LXXV, p. 335). The 
etymology is of course fanciful, and the implication negative, namely that this 
claim had no foundation. Equally, he makes the point that the Saraceni were only 
one of a series of peoples neighbouring on Palestine — the Egyptians, Idumaeans, 
Ammanites and Moabites — who practised circumcision. So that in itself was not 
a sign of attachment to the Law (Com. in Ierem. 2:84, CCL LXXIV, p. 101). 

Essentially the same point is made by Epiphanius in the Panarion (33.3): 
Ebionites, Egyptian priests, ‘Sarakénoi who are also called Ismaélitai’, Samari- 
tans, Jews, Idumaeans and Homéritai (in the kingdom of Himyar, present-day 
Yemen) all practised circumcision. But most of them did so by unreflecting 
custom, not in obedience to the Law. Again, there is no implication that the 
Saracens or Ishmaelites had any special claim on the inheritance of Abraham. 

We may note, however, that Jerome and Epiphanius are the only two 
Christian writers of the fourth or earlier fifth century who seem to mention the 
Arabic language. Epiphanius does so in his famously puzzling reference to the 
fact that in Petra they worshipped Koré, ‘calling her in Arabic (arabisti) 
{Chaamou’’ (Pan. 51.22.11, see Rets6, The Arabs, 510). The claim is all the 
more puzzling in that late Roman Petra, especially as revealed by the sixth- 
century Petra papyri, now in the course of publication,’ was patently a Greek- 
speaking, or at least a Greek-writing, Christian city, even if Arabic personal 
names and topo-nyms were in use — but (so far as our present evidence goes) 
always in Greek transliteration. The question of the language spoken there, 
whether in the fourth century or the sixth, of course remains open. 

Jerome also refers, in an equally puzzling way, to the ‘Arabicus sermo’. In 
the Prologue to his commentary on the book of Job he claims that his translation 
does not follow earlier interpreters, but that the words used, or sometimes the 
sense, or sometimes both, will reflect the original ‘Hebraicus sermo’, and the 
‘Arabicus’, and on occasion the ‘Syrus’ (PL XXVIII, col. 1081). That there was 
already a Syriac translation of the Bible, and the fact that spoken Aramaic (at 
least) was in use in Christian (as in Jewish and Samaritan) Palestine, is well 
known (see Millar, ‘Lingue semitiche’ and ‘Ethnic Identity’). But in what form 
Jerome could have encountered the ‘Arabicus sermo’ remains very obscure. The 
very scattered traces of written Arabic from the Roman period, already discussed, 
surely make it inconceivable that Jerome could have encountered any written text 
in Arabic (or would have been able to read it if he had). The spoken language 
remains a possibility — but to Jerome the nomads that he encountered either in the 
Syrian desert or not far from Bethlehem were ‘Saraceni’. So is it possible that he 
was actually referring to whatever Semitic dialect was current in the province of 
Arabia, and not to ‘Arabic’ (in our sense) at all? This explanation, however, will 
hardly apply to Jerome’s claim that the book of Job showed a close relationship 


7 Frésén et al., Petra Papyri. 
8 See Fiema, ‘Petra’. 
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with the ‘Arabica lingua’ (Praef. in Dan. proph., PL XXVIII, col. 1291). I cannot 
take the question further, but note that it has been seriously argued in the modern 
world that the book of Job does in fact incorporate much Arabic vocabulary, and 
was written in the Hedjaz.? That must remain a speculation, for it would make Job 
the earliest testimony to the Arabic language. 

It was only circumstance, or the depth of his Christian convictions, which had 
brought Jerome twice to the Near East, first for a couple of years as a monk in the 
Syrian desert in the 370’s, and then definitively in 385, after which he remained 
at his monastery in Bethlehem until his death in 420. Despite the undemonstrative 
mastery shown in Kelly’s Jerome, in guiding the reader to the essentials of 
Jerome’s life and innumerable works, we await a detailed study of all his varied 
and penetrating observations of the Near Eastern world of his time. 

Remarkably, we also still await full-scale studies of the two major Greek 
Christian writers of a generation younger than Jerome who were both born in the 
Near East, and one of whom spent his whole life there. I refer of course to the two 
major Church Historians, Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus, and the scholasticus 
Sozomenus. Sozomenus, coming from the village of Bethelia near Gaza, will in 
the end be the most significant for the theme of this paper. Theodoret, however, 
was not only born in the Near East, in Antioch in the 390’s, but was bishop of 
Cyrrhus from 423, with one interval, from 449 to 451 (following his deposition 
by the Second Council of Ephesus), until his death some time in the 450’s or 
460’s. He was also the author of a vast range of works which make him, along 
with Cyril of Alexandria, the major Christian writer in Greek of the period. It is in 
these two writers that we see the fundamental conceptual shift from a mere 
acceptance of the mythical descent of Saracens, or Ishmaelites, from Abraham to 
an acknowledgement that this descent gave a special motivation and justification 
for the preaching of Christianity among them — and by implication the recogni- 
tion of the justice or appropriateness of any claim by Ishmaelites to the inherit- 
ance of Abraham. Both indeed make clear that this proposition was explicitly 
proclaimed to Ishmaelites by Christians — and Sozomenus adds that the same step 
had been taken also by Jews. 

How profound a shift in attitudes this was we can see in the account by 
Philostorgius, another contemporary Church Historian, writing under Theodosius 
II (408-450), of the preaching of Christianity in South Arabia in the first half of 
the fourth century, among ‘those formerly called Sabaioi, but now Homéritai. 
This people is one of those descending from Abraham by Chettura’ (the wife 
whom Abraham had taken after the death of Sarah). Consequently, he says, they 
practice circumcision, on the eighth day, but on the other hand they sacrifice to 
the Sun and local deities. Some Jews also lived there. In Philostorgius’ represen- 
tation of the preaching of Theophilus in Himyar under Constantius, no organic 
connection is made between these facts. The Jews are portrayed in passing as 
resenting Theophilus’ preaching, and nothing is said either about active religious 
relations between them and the locals, or to imply that Theophilus based his 


° See Guillaume, Studies. 
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preaching of Christianity on the Himyarites’ potential claim to the inheritance of 
Abraham (Philostorgius, HE III.4). I emphasise that I am not speaking of what 
was actually said or thought in Himyar at the time (which we cannot know), but 
of how these events were represented in Philostorgius’ History, which concluded 
with the events of 425.!° 

If we turn to Theodoret, we can take it that his extant works date from 
approximately the 420’s to the 450’s. In default of a detailed study of his vast 
output, we need claim no more precision than that. A very special place, in this 
context as in others, is occupied by his Historia Philotheos, or History of the 
Monks of Syria, written in the 440’s. His treatment of ‘Ishmaelites’ there will be 
considered later, before we come finally to his report on the conversion of Queen 
Mavia and her Saracen followers. 

Moving continually, as Jerome does equally in his commentaries, between 
past and present, Theodoret accepts the identity of “Arabes’ and ‘those called 
among us Sarakénoi’ (Com. in Isaiam 13:20, PG LXXI, col. 329), and also offers 
a particular version of the identity of ‘Agarénoi’ and ‘Ismaélitai’ — the Hagarenes 
were one branch of the larger group (Com. in Psalm 82:7, PG LXXX, col. 1533). 

Perhaps more even than Jerome, Theodoret is capable of producing precise 
observations on Ishmaelite customs, noting for instance that it was the norm 
among ‘most of the Nomads, I mean the descendants of Ismael’ to make a cash 
offering to a deity in recognition of the birth of a child (Qu. 38 in Levit., PG 
LXXX, col. 349). Perhaps more striking is his observation, in his major work on 
the ‘Cure of Hellenic Maladies’, on the intellectual capacities of the [shmael- 
ites:!! 


And the Nomads, our neighbours — I mean the Ismaélitai who dwell in the desert, and have 
no knowledge of Greek writings — are distinguished by sharpness and understanding, and 
possess the discernment capable of perceiving the truth and revealing the false. 


We see here perhaps the first glimmerings of an awareness that there might 
be, potentially, an ‘Ishmaelite’ literary culture. Though in fact, even if the ‘Cure’ 
is an early work belonging to the 420’s,!? at least one bishop had already been 
appointed for a group of Saracens; and, as we have seen, those bishops of the 
Saracens who attended the Church Councils of 431-51 were literate in Greek. As 
we will see also, Theodoret’s contemporary, Sozomenus, was aware of the 
existence of poetry among the ‘Saracens’. 

For the moment, however, Theodoret could still characterise the ‘tribes of 
Ismaél’, along with the Ethiopians, Lazi, Sanni or Abasgi, as barbarians subject 
to Roman power, but outside the scope of Roman laws.!3 Equally, he could see 
the fact that the descendants of Ishmael and of Chettura were circumcised, like 
Idumaeans, Ammanites and Moabites, as being no more than a product of 


'0 See Argov, ‘Philostorgius’. 

"| Hell. Nos. Ther. V.73, see PG LXXXIII, col. 949, and Canivet, Théodoret, Thérapeu- 
tique, ad loc. 

'2 So Canivet, op.cit., p. 31. 

'3 Hell. Nos. Ther. 1X.14, PG LXXXIII, col. 1037. 
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commonality of custom, or imitation, among neighbours.'* A comparable view is 
expressed in his Questions on Genesis: circumcision was indeed a distinguishing 
mark, and had been practised by the Patriarch (Abraham), and hence also by the 
half-slave Ismaél, by the household slaves, by the Idumaeans and the descendants 
of Chettura. As for the Egyptians, they had learned the custom from the Ismaéli- 
tai. But what counted was Abraham’s faith in God, and that was what had 
justified him.!> Later in the same work he argues that Abraham’s expulsion of 
Ismaél and Hagar was a sign of his obedience to God, and not of any lack of 
affection. God’s promise as to the number of Ismaél’s descendants had been 
amply fulfilled: ‘from the borders of Egypt to Babylon the desert is full of this 
people’.!6 

In one place, however, he does move quite explicitly towards an acceptance, 
of course still from a Christian viewpoint, of the idea that their genealogy might 
confer on the descendants of Ismaél a claim to the inheritance of Abraham which 
rivaled that of the Jews. This is in his commentary on ch. 9 of Paul’s Letter To the 
Romans where he asks rhetorically: ‘So why, O Jew, do you boast as if declared 
the sole seed of Abraham. If you suppose that he (Ismaél) as a half-slave, was 
expelled from the family, you do not suppose rightly. It is the practice in the Holy 
Scripture to count descent (genealogein) from the father, not the mother’ .!7 

But it is Theodoret’s Historia Religiosa, ‘The History of the Monks of Syria’, 
which offers his most relevant observations.!'8 This highly evocative work pro- 
vides a selective series of biographical portraits of monks from Northern Syria 
and Osrhoene, in broad chronological order, from Constantine to the present, and 
it is here that the conversion of Ishmaelites takes on a meaning which distinguish- 
es it significantly from that of other peoples. Given the chronological sequence 
which structures the work, it makes sense to take the relevant passages in the 
order in which they come in the work. 

The theme of the inheritance of Abraham appears explicitly only in the case 
of a monk called Abbas, who joined the monastery established on Mt. Kory- 
phaios (Gebel Sheikh Barakhat), the highest point in the limestone massif which 
lies between Beroea and Antioch. Theodoret is looking forward from the moment 
of the initial foundation, and the date appears to be shortly after the year 400. 
Theodoret describes Abbas as follows (HR IV.12): 


He grew from the Ismaelite root, but was not expelled from the inheritance of Abraham in 
the manner of his forefather, but joined with Isaac in their paternal inheritance, or rather 
seized the kingdom of heaven itself. 


Two chapters later (VI.4) Theodoret comes to the story of Symeon the Elder, 
who some time in the middle of the fourth century established himself in the 
desert in an area marked by the presence of Roman forts (probably to the west of 


'4 Com. in lerem. 10:25-6, PG XXXI, col. 564. 

'S Ou. in Gen. 17/19, Qu. 68, PG LXXX, col. 177. 

'© Qu. in Gen. 22, Qu. 72, PG LXXX, cols. 180-1. 

'7 Interpretatio XIV Epistolarum Sancti Pauli Apostoli, Rom. 9, PG LXXXIL, col. 153. 
'8 See Canivet and Leroy-Molinghen, Histoire, and Price, History. 
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the Euphrates, and perhaps along the line which ran from Soura on the Euphrates 
through Resafa to Palmyra; but there are no clear indications in the text). Syme- 
on’s miracles made him famous, ‘attracting many of the neighbouring barbarians 
— there live in that desert those who revere Ismaél as their ancestor’. Symeon in 
fact found their attentions excessive, and moved west, or north-west, to Mt. 
Amanus. Theodoret may here be fathering on these Ishmaelites beliefs which 
they did not yet hold. For, as cannot be stressed too strongly, it was impossible for 
anyone to believe themselves to descend from Ishmael without having at least 
some conception of the Biblical narrative. If they did have such a conception, 
they were already a step along the road to conversion — but would this be to 
Christianity (which Theodoret, as we have seen, takes to be identical with the 
inheritance of Abraham), or to Judaism? 

By far the most famous of Theodoret’s subjects was of course Symeon 
Stylites (HR XXVI), who had been on his pillar for 28 years when Theodoret 
completed his work, apparently in 444. It was a sign of his fame that pilgrims 
came from all sides: Ismaélitai, Persians, Armenians, Homéritae (from Yemen) 
and westerners (XX VI.11). Ismaélitai play a large part in the portrayal of Syme- 
on’s preaching, arriving in groups of two or three hundred at a time, and shouting 
out their renunciation of idol-worship, of the mysteries of ‘Aphrodite’ and of the 
eating of wild asses and of camels (XXVI, 13, a passage accepted as original by 
Price, History, ad loc). Symeon’s pillar was — and still is — also to be found in the 
limestone massif, at Qalaat Siman, and thus on the north-west corner of that same 
area of ‘enclosed’, or semi-enclosed, nomadism where Jerome had settled in the 
370’s, and (probably) where the elder Symeon had began his period as a hermit. 
The limestone massif itself, illuminated by the brilliant researches of Tchalenko, 
Villages antiques, was not desert or steppe, but an area of intensive agriculture, 
covered with a dense network of villages. The Ismaélitai will therefore have had 
to make their way into this zone to present themselves before Symeon. They are 
described as having done so with uncontrolled enthusiasm: Theodoret describes 
how he himself was nearly assaulted by a large group demanding his episcopal 
benediction, while on another occasion a fight broke out between two tribes, each 
wanting the holy man to send a blessing to its own phylarchos (XXVI.14-15). 
Though in basic meaning the term phylarchos simply means ‘tribal leader’, and 
would not necessarily imply a formal status conferred, or recognised, by the 
Imperial system, it does seem that some at least of the tribes involved belonged to 
the system of armed ‘Saracen’ federates. This certainly seems to be the context in 
the next section when a ‘phylarchos of the Sarakénoi’ asks Symeon to cure a case 
of sudden paralysis which had struck one of his men when he was near the great 
fortress of Callinicum, situated on the Euphrates. It does not seem to be implied 
that a Saracen force was actually stationed there, merely that a tribe was in that 
area, or moving through it, at the time. It is perhaps worth noting that the journey 
from Callinicum involved something over 200 km, up the Euphrates and then 
(presumably) westwards along the edge of the steppe. At any rate Symeon re- 
fused to give a cure until the phylarchos had renounced paganism, and asserted 
his belief in the Trinity (XX VI.16). Once again, it is surely likely that the verbal 
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exchanges required will have been conducted in Greek, even if (perhaps) mediat- 
ed to the phylarchos by an interpreter. Finally, in Theodoret’s narrative, a queen 
of the Ismaélitai sends to Symeon to ask his aid in helping her to conceive. When 
the infant is duly born, since Symeon did not receive women, it was brought to 
him for blessing (XXVI.21). 

The wider context of relations between the Ishmaelites and the holy men of 
Syria thus plays a significant, though certainly not a dominant, part in the 
Historia Religiosa. But though the use of the term ‘Ismaélitai’ (along with 
‘Sarakénoi’ — but never ‘Arabes’) itself implies acceptance of their descent from 
Abraham, the conception that that descent gave them a special place as potential 
converts appears explicitly only in Theodoret’s account of Abbas. 

Nor is it present in the passage of Theodoret’s Ecclesiastical History where, 
like his fellow Church historians, he narrates the revolt which had taken place in 
the 370’s, when tribes of ‘Ismaélitai’ under their widowed queen, Mavia, had 
wreaked havoc in the eastern Roman provinces, and then made peace on condi- 
tion of conversion to Christianity and the appointment of a monk named Moses, 
specifically asked for by them, as their bishop (HE IV.20). Moses came from 
Sinai, ‘on the borders of Egypt and Palestine’, as Theodoret says, and it was 
intended that he should be ordained by the bishop of Alexandria. So it is 
probable, though not quite certain, that these ‘Ishmaelites’ also came from Sinai 
(see Rubin, ‘Sinai’). Socrates, in his Ecclesiastical History (1V.36), also tells the 
story. In his version Mavia’s followers were ‘Sarakénoi’, and the monk Moses 
was also a ‘Saracen’ by birth; since he does not therefore identify them as 
‘Ishmaelites’, he equally does not envisage them as particular candidates for 
conversion. Equally, Rufinus (Eccl. Hist. X1.6), who in fact gives the earliest 
account of this episode, speaks of Mavia as the ‘Saracenorum gentis regina’, and 
does not refer to her people as Ishmaelites. 

The ecclesiastical historian who does deploy this concept most fully is 
Sozomenus, though even he does not make use of it on all possible occasions; for 
instance, in speaking of a hermit in north Syria named Paulus, he records his 
conversion of ‘Suroi’, Persians and ‘Sarakénoi’ without distinction (HE VI.34). 
But it is his account of Mavia, and the material that he attaches to it, that provides 
our fullest evidence. The passage in question (HE VI.38) is of unique importance 
for our understanding of the roots of Islam. 

His account of Mavia itself is close to that of Socrates, identifying her 
followers as Sarakénoi, though not identifying the monk, and then bishop, 
Moses, as one of them. But he does add the detail that the victories of Mavia’s 
forces were still commemorated: ‘As regards these events, many of those living 
near this region even now recall them; among the Sarakénoi they are the subject 
of odes’. Sozomenus completes the story by saying that Moses returned to 
minister to the Saracens, and made many converts, having found few believers 
there at first. 

It is only at this point that he introduces, in far greater detail than any other 
Christian writer of the period, the theme of descent from Ishmael, and its rele- 
vance to conversion. The passage (HE VI.38), which I have discussed before 
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elsewhere (Millar, ‘Hagar’, p. 42) needs to be quoted in full, followed by the 
English translation by C.D. Hartranft from the re-printed Select Library of Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, second series, II. 


Tovti yap 16 odAOV G26 TopatA tod ABpadp na1ddc thy apxnv AaBov Kai 
tiv mpoonyoptay eixe, Kai Iopanritas adtode oi Gpxator dno tod Tpomd- 
topos OvopaCov GrotpiPSpEvoL S€ tod vd8ov tov EAEyXov Kat Tij¢ Iowandr 
untpdc tiv Svoyévetav (SovAN yap hv) Lapaknvovds ooic ®vdwAcav a> 
and Lappac tio “ABpadp yapetiic katayouévouc. torodtov d€ tO yévocg 
édxovtes Gnavtec uév Ouoiws EBpatoig mepitépvovtat Kai veiwv Kpedv 
anéyovtat Kai GAAG TOAAG TOV Nap’ adtOIc EB@v OvAdTtOvOL. TO SE LN 
NAVtE EXions AVtOIc NOALTEVEDOAL YPOVH AoyLOTEOV 7 Tac EntpiEiats TAV 
népi E0vOv. Mwoiicg te yap MOAAOIc Votepov xPdvoig YEvOuEVOS LOVOIG 
toig an Aiyvrtov eEeAOodotv EvowobEtNOEV KAI OL MPOGOLKODVTES av- 
twic ciodyav Se1odaipoves 6vtEes ws EiKdG S1€o8EIpav TV IouandA na- 
tpoav Siaywynv, Kad’ Hv povnv ExoAttevovto oi TéAaL EBpaior mpo tig 
Maoéms vowolecias aypddoig €8Eot KEXpNMEVOL. Gere TA adTH Sar- 
L6vla tOoig Oudpois EoeBov Kai NapanANCins AdTA TIL@VTES Ka Ovo"G- 
Covtes év th Mpdc tod NEAGG OUOLOTHTL Tig OPNOKEtac tO aitLov edEik- 
VUOV TiS NAPANOU|GEWS TOV TaTPiMV VOUMV. Ola SE OLAET, YPdvOg TOADS 
EMLYEVOLEVOS Ta LEV ANOn Tapédoxe, ta 5€ NpecfeveoGa1 nap’ avtoIC 
énoinoev. peta 5€ tadta tiveg adtHv ovyyevouevor Tovdatoicg éuadov, 
ad ov éyévovto, Kai Eni 10 ovyyevés ExavAAGOV Kal toig EBpaiwv €8eou 
KO vOuos mpoosPevto. € Exeivov te Tap adtOIc EioeTL Viv NOAAOL Tov- 
Saixd>s CHo1v. od mpd nOAAOD 8 tig Napovons Baoireiac Kai xpLO- 
tiavilerv HpEavto. petéoxov 5€ Tijg Eg TOV XPLOTOV MictEMs TAG GVVOVL- 
Gidic THV TPOGOLKOVDVTMV ADTOIG LEPEMV KA LOVAXAv, Ot Ev Toc NEAAS 
Epriats EoiA00dd0vv Ed PiodvtEes Kai Savpatovpyodvtes. A€yetar SE 
TOTE KAL OVA OANV Eig XPLOTLAVLOLOV petoparetv ZwKOoLOoV tod TAVTNS 
ovAdpyxov €& aitiac tordode BartioBEvtos. dmaig Ov KATA KAEOG avbpoc 
Lovaxod NAGEv avtd ovvtevEspEevos Kai thy ovpopav dnwdvpato- mepi 
TOAAOD yop eott rarsonoria Lapaxnvoic, oipar S& Kai nou PapBEporg: 6 
Sé Oappeiv napaKeAevodpevos NvEatO Kai anénewyev, EEE avtdv vidv 
PROGYOMEVOS, El TLOTEVGELEV Eig Xplotov. Emet SE BEd Epyw Thy VIOGYEOLV 
éPeBaiwoev Kai €téxOn adT@ toc, adtdg te ZHKopLOG ELVEN Kai tov 
on adtov Eni todto Hyayev. €& Exeivov te tadTHY THY OvANV yeveoBaL 
oaoiv evdaivova Kai roAvdvOpwnov, Mépoais te Kai TOic GAAOIg Lapakn- 
votc doBepayv. 


This is the tribe which took its origin and has its name from Ishmael, the son 
of Abraham; and the ancients called them Ishmaelites after their progenitor. 
As their mother Hagar was a slave, they afterwards, to conceal the opprobri- 
um of their origin, assumed the name of Saracens, as if they were descended 
from Sara, the wife of Abraham. Such being their origin, they practise 
circumcision like the Jews, refrain from the use of pork, and observe many 
other Jewish rites and customs. If, indeed, they deviate in any respect from 
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the observations of that nation, it must be ascribed to the lapse of time, and 
their intercourse with the neighboring nations. Moses, who lived many centu- 
ries after Abraham, only legislated for those whom he led out of Egypt. The 
inhabitants of the neighbouring countries, being strongly addicted to super- 
stition, probably soon corrupted the laws imposed upon them by their forefa- 
ther Ishmael. The ancient Hebrews had their community life under this law 
only, using therefore unwritten customs, before the Mosaic legislation. These 
people certainly served the same gods as the neighboring nations, honoring 
and naming them similarly, so that by this likeness in religion, there is 
evidenced their departure from the laws of their forefathers. As is usual, in 
the lapse of time, their ancient customs fell into oblivion, and other practices 
gradually got the precedence among them. Some of their tribe, afterwards 
happening to come in contact with the Jews, gathered from them the facts of 
their true origin, returned to their kinsmen, and inclined to the Hebrew 
customs and laws. From that time on, until now, many of them regulate their 
lives ac-cording to the Jewish precepts. Some of the Saracens were converted 
to Christianity not long before the present reign. They shared in the faith of 
Christ by intercourse with the priests and monks who dwelt near them, and 
practised philosophy in the neighboring deserts, and who were distinguished 
by the excellence of their life, and by their miraculous works. It is said that 
the whole tribe, and Zocomus, their chief, were converted to Christianity and 
baptized about this period, under the following circumstances: Zocomus was 
childless, and went to a certain monk of great celebrity to complain to him of 
this calamity; for among the Saracens, and I believe other barbarian nations, 
it was accounted of great importance to have children. The monk desired 
Zocomus to be of good cheer, engaged in prayer on his behalf, and sent him 
away with the promise that if he would believe in Christ, he would have a 
son. When this promise was confirmed by God, and when a son was born to 
him, Zocomus was initiated, and all his subjects with him. From that period 
this tribe was peculiarly fortunate, and became strong in point of number, and 
formidable to the Persians as well as to the other Saracens. 


The unique features of this passage are, first, its imaginative reconstruction 
of the religious history of the Ishmaelites, slowly drifting away from their 
originally Jewish observances, while apparently still maintaining — or re-adopt- 
ing? — circumcision and abstention from pork; second, the explanation of ‘Sar- 
akénos’ as embodying a (false) relationship to Sarah; and third, and by far the 
most significant, the assertion, which seems to have no parallel, that (at some 
unspecified time) some Saracens had learnt of their true origins from Jews with 
whom they had contact, came back into relationship with them, and now ob- 
served Jewish customs. 

It should be stressed again that there is no basis for thinking of this story as 
involving real biological or genealogical relationships; for Abraham, Hagar and 
Ismael were figures of myth who had never in fact existed. What we are having 
reported to us is a Jewish conceptualisation, in the manner of Josephus, which 
was transmitted to some Saracens, and adopted by them. As for the context, there 
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could have been Jews living anywhere along the frontier, from the cities of 
northern Mesopotamia to Aela, or in the areas bordering on the ‘enclosed’ north- 
Syrian steppe, or on the Negev or Sinai. It is perhaps not likely that the story 
relates to Babylonia proper, now in the Sasanid Persian empire. As regards 
western Arabia, we have already noted Philostorgius’ report of Jews living in 
Himyar, in the distant southern corner, a report now supported by the publication 
of two Hebrew inscriptions from Yemen, both of late-Roman date,!? while one 
much-quoted inscription of the fourth century reveals a Jew living near Medain 
Saleh/Hegra in the Hedjaz.?° 

This question cannot be taken further here, not least because references to 
Arabs in the Talmuds and other Jewish sources would have to be very carefully 
assessed before being used for historical reconstruction.?! As it is, the statement 
that among the Saracens there had been conversions to (or allegedly back to) 
Judaism, as well as to Christianity, remains isolated, but of fundamental impor- 
tance. 

It is very significant that Sozomenus ends this programmatic excursus by 
stressing the influence exerted on the ‘Sarakénoi’ by the priests and monks living 
out in the desert zones. Moreover, he goes on to add the anecdote of a Saracen 
phylarchos named Zokomos, already mentioned earlier, whose childlessness was 
cured by a monk, on condition that he converted to Christianity. He did so, and 
was followed by his whole tribe. Sozomenus notes that from that moment on their 
fortunes flourished, and they were a threat both to the Persians and to other 
Saracens. The implication is clearly that — unlike Mavia’s people it seems — they 
operated in the frontier-zone of northern Syria or Mesopotamia. This story may 
hint at another factor in the representation of the lost inheritance of Abraham to 
“‘Ishmaelites’. The Sasanid empire was pagan, generally tolerating, but occasion- 
ally persecuting, the Syriac-speaking Christians who lived within its borders. The 
two empires competed for the loyalty of the Saracen tribes who occupied the 
frontier-zone between them. To convert, or to be persuaded to convert, to Chris- 
tianity, did not automatically entail attachment to the Greek Christian empire of 
Constantinople. But it did tend to produce that effect. It is possible, therefore, that 
these strategic relationships played a part in the activation of the legendary 
descent of Saracens or Ishmaelites from Abraham. 


It cannot be emphasised too strongly that this paper can make no claim to be able 
to analyse the true history of ‘the Arabs’, either up to the fifth century, or in the 
two centuries which remained before Arab armies invaded, proclaiming their 
allegiance to a monotheism which was based firmly on the Bible. Even a study of 
ethnic ascription by outsiders, such as this is, should also examine relevant 
allusions in Christian literature in Syriac, brilliantly sketched in Segal, ‘Arabs’. 
The transformations of ethnic identity, conceptions of genealogy, whether remote 
or more recent, and of language and culture which marked the centuries before, 


'° Degen, ‘Hebraeische Inschrift’; Degen and Miiller, ‘Hebraeisch-Sabaeische Bilinguis’. 
20 Frey, Corpus II, no. 1423. 
*! See Krauss, ‘Talmudische Nachrichten’; Oppenheimer, ‘Attitude’. 
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and the two centuries after, the proclamation of Islam represent one of the most 
complex of all problems in historical research. All that is suggested here is that it 
was in the third and fourth centuries that the Roman Empire, by the creation of a 
line of forts forming the long eastern frontier, came into closer contact with the 
peoples of the steppe, and in which two essentially unconnected modes of ethnic 
designation came into established use: ‘Saracens’ on the one hand, and ‘Ishmael- 
ites’ or ‘Hagarenes’ on the other. A very important influence on the steppe 
peoples was exercised by the Christian monks or hermits who also established 
themselves in the steppe, or on its fringes, and it was now that conversions to 
Christianity, and it seems also to Judaism, began. But it was only in the fifth 
century, under the strongly Christian monarchy of Theodosius II, that both 
Theodoret, in a brief allusion to a holy man of ‘Ishmaelite’ origin, and Sozo- 
menus, in a developed excursus, came to express explicitly the idea that descent 
from Ishmael constituted a positive claim to the inheritance of Abraham. It is not 
too much to assert that with that conceptual step the crucial moment had arrived. 
The earliest documents which are in both the Arabic language and the Arabic 
script, two of them explicitly Christian, and all coming from the borders of the 
sixth-century empire, offer a suggestive confirmation. So does, or will, the re- 
publication by Macdonald, Old Arabic, of a fragment of the Psalms in Greek from 
Damascus, accompanied by glosses in the Arabic language, written in Greek 
letters. It will be argued that the fragment is pre-Islamic. An Arabic Bible as such, 
it seems clear, did not yet exist. But a very complex process, which had begun 
with ethnic ascription by others from within the Judaeo-Christian tradition, and 
had then developed, hesitantly, into lending, had now shifted to a fateful process 
of borrowing and appropriation by the ‘Arabs’, ‘Saracens’ or Ishmaelites them- 
selves. 


I am very grateful to M.C.A. Macdonald for extremely helpful comments and 
corrections. 
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ACO = E. Schwartz (ed.), Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum I-Il 
CCL = Corpus Christianorum, series Latina 
GCS = Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller 
PG = Migne, Patrologia Graeca 
PL = Migne, Patrologia Latina 
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